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FHE CRISIS 


BOOK I 
CHAPTER I 

WHICH DEAI^ WITH ORIGINS 

Faithfully to relate how Eliphalet Hopper came to 
St. Louis is to betray no secret. Mr. Hopper is wont 
to tell the story now, when his daughter-in law is not by ; 
and sometimes he t^lls it in her presence, for he is a shame- 
less and determined old party who denies the divine right 
of Boston, and has taken again to chewing tobacco. 

When Eliphalet came to town, his son’s wife, Mrs, 
Samuel D. (or S. Dwyer, as she is beginning to call her- 
self), was not born. Gentlemen of Cavalier and Puritan 
descent had not yet begun to arrive at the Planters’ House, 
to buy hunting shirts and broad rims, belts and bowies, 
and depart quietly for Kansas, there to indulge in that 
most pleasurable of Anglo-Saxon pastimes, a free fight. 
Mr. Dougjjis had not thrown his bone of Local Sovereignty 
to the sleeping dogs of war. 

To return to Eliphalet’s arrival, — a picture which has 
much ^hat is interesting in it. Behold the friendless boy 
as he stalids in the prow of the great steamboat Louisiana 
of a scorching summer morning, and looks with some- 
^ of a tiameless disquiet on the* chocolate waters of 
Jje M ississippi. ^Dl^re have been other sigj^ts, jiiice 
pasSing ^Louisville, wnich might have disgusted^a Massa- 
chusetts lad' mogll A certain deck on the Paducah, 
whiih tooknim ^ ^ as®aiiSo, was devoted to cattle — 
black cattle^ EllpSalet possessed a fortunate tempera- 
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THi; CRISIS 

ment? deck was d^rk, and the smell of the wretohes 

confined there^ was wofse than it should have been. And 
the incessant weeping of some of the women was^nnoy- 
ing, inasmu9h it drowned mrany^f the profane com- 
munications of the overseer who was showing Eliphalet 
the sights. Then a fine-linened planter from down river 
had come in during the conversation, and paying no 
attention to the overseer's salute cursed them all into 
silence, and left. ^ ^ 

Eliphalet had ambition, which is not a wholly undesir- 
able quality. He began to wonder how it would feel to 
o\S^n a few of these valuable fellow-creatures. He reached 
out and touched Hghtly a young mulatto woman who sat 
beside him with an infant in her arms. The peculiar 
dumb expression on her face was lost on Eliphalet. The 
overseer had laughed coarsely. 

‘‘ What, skeered on 'em ? " said he. And seizing the 
girl by the cheek, gave it a cruel twinge that brought a 
cry out of her. 

Eliphalet had reflected upon this incident after he had 
bid the overseer good-by at Cairo, and had seen that piti- 
ful coflfle piled aboard a steamer for New Orleans. And 
the result of his reflections was, that some day he would 
like to own slaves. 

A dome of smoke like a mushroom hung over the city, 
visible from far down the river, motionless in tfie summer 
air. A long line of steamboats — white, patienk animals 
— was tethered along the levee, and the Louisiana pre- 
sently swung in her bow toward a gap in this line, where 
a mass of people was awaiting her arrival. Some invisible 
force lifted flliphalet's eyes to the upper de,9k, where 
they rested, as if by appointment, on the trim figure * of 
the young man in command of the LouisiaTia, wp"’ 
very young for the ^ptain of a large New Orleans packet. 
Wlgn hj’s lips moved, something ^happened. Onco 
raised his voice, and a neOTO stevedore rushed frantically 
aft, as if he had received the end of a l^htning-bolt. 
Admiration burst from the p&sengers, and one mai^ried 
out Captain Brent's age — ^it was thirty-two. o 
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^liphalet snaj^ed his teeth to«ther. i^e waii twenty- 
seven, and his ambition actual^ nifrt him at such times. 
After tne boat was fast to the landing stage he remained 
watching the captaiA, \i^o was speaking a rfew parting 
we^s to some passengers of fashion. The boc^-servants 
were taking their luggage to the carriages. Mr. Hopper 
envied tile captain his free and vigorous speech, his ready 
jokes, and Bi^earty laugh. All the rest he knew for his 
own — in times to come. Th^ carriages, the trained ser- 
vants, the obsequiousness of the humbler passengers. For 
of such is the Republic. • 

Then Eliphalet picked his way across the hot stones of 
the levee, pushing hither and thither in»the rough crowd 
of rive^ men ; dodging the mules on the heavy drays, or 
making way for the carriages of the few people of import- 
ance who arrived on the boat. If any recollections of 
a cool, white farmhouse amongst barren New England 
hills disturbed his thoughts, this is not recorded. He 
gained the mouth of a street between the low houses 
which crowded on the broad river front. The black mud 
was thick under his feet from an overnight shower, and 
already steaming in the sun. The brick pavement was 
lumpy from much travel and near as dirty as the street. 
Here, too, were drays blocking the way, and sweaty negro 
teamsters ^winging cowhides over the mules. The smell 
of many wares poured through the open doors, mingling 
with th^ perspiration of the porters. On every siae of 
him were %usy clerks, with their suspenders much in 
evidence, and Eliphalet paused once or twice to listen to 
%heiv tajk. It was tinged with that dialect he had heard 
since lea'ving Cincinnati. ^ 

'Tfuming a corner, Eliphalet came abruptly upon a 
pWipl^cy. A great drove of mules was charging down 
the gorge of the street, and straight at him. He dived 
Wfo^an entrance, and stood looking at the adimarf in 
startled bonder as they thundered by, flinging the mud 
overj^he pavements. A cui^ing lot of drovers on ragged 
horses made the rear guard. 

Eliphalet 4>^opped his brow. The mules seemed to have 

B 2 
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aroused in hiijj some sense of his atomity, where the si^ht 
of the pillar of smok^ancf of the black battle had failed. 
The feeling of a stranger in a strange land was ujftn him 
at last. A ftrange land, indeed !• CS^uld it be one with his 
native New England*? Did Congress assemble from 4ihe 
antipodes ? Wasn’t the great, ugly river and dirty city at 
the end of the earth, to be written about in Boston^ ournals? 
Turning in the doorway, he saw to his astonishment a 

f reat store, with high ceilings supported by columns. The 
oor was stacked high with bales of dry goods. Beside 
him was a sign in gold lettering, “ Carvel and Company, 
Wholesale Dry Goods.” And lastly, looking down upon 
him with a quizzical expression, was a gentleman. There 
was no mistaking the gentleman. He was coo?', which 
Eliphalet was not. And the fact is the more remarkable 
because the gentleman was attired according to the fash- 
ion of the day for men of his age, in, a black coat with a 
deal of ruffled shirt showing, and a heavy black stock 
wound around his collar. He had a white moustache, 
and a goatee, and white hair under his black felt hat. 
His face was long, his nose straight, and the sweetness of 
his smile had a strange effect upon Eliphalet, who stood 
on one foot, 

‘‘ Well, sonny, scared of mules are you ? ” The speech 
is a stately drawl very different from the nasal twang of 
Eliphalet’s bringing up. ‘‘Reckon you don’t *come from 
anywhere round here?” 

“ No, sir,” said Eliphalet. “ From Willei^en, Massa- 
chusette.” 

Come in on the Louisiana ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” But why this politeness ? 

The elderly gentleman lighted a cigar. The noise of ^he 
rushing mules had now become a distant ro8^, like 
wind which has swept by. But Eliphalet did not stir. 
feFriftids in town ? ” iimuired thft gentleman at lemgtti 
** No, sir,” sighed Mr. Btopper. ® 

At this point of the conversation a crispf^step sounded 
from behind, and the wonderful smile came again on the 
sui&ce. 
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^Mornin’, Colonel,” said a voice* which n^de Elipbalet 
jump. ^And he •swung around tcP" perceive the young 
captain of the Louisiana. 

“ Why, Captain Li^e,” t;ried the Colonel, without cere- 
mcHfty, “ and how do you find yourself fo-day, suh ? A good 
trip from Orleans ? We did not look for you so soon.” 

"‘TolliAle, Colonel, tolluble,” said the young man, 
grasping tllte Colonel’s hand. “ Well, Colonel, I just 
called to say tbat I got the geventy bales of goods you 
wanted.” 

“ Ephum ! ” cried the Colonel, diving toward a counter 
where glasses were set out, — a custom new to Eliphalet, — 
“ Ephum, s^me of that very particular Colonel Crittenden 
sent me^over from Kentucky last week.” 

An old darkey, with hair as white as the Colonel's, 
appeared from behind the partition. 

“ I 'lowed you’d w^nt it, Marse Comyn, when I seed de 
Cap’n cornin’,” said he, with the privilege of an old servant. 
Indeed, the bottle was beneath his arm. 

The Colonel smiled. 

“ Hope you'se well, Cap’n,” said Ephum, bs he drew the 
cork. 


‘‘ Tolluble, Ephum,” replied the Captain. But, Ephum ! 
Say, Ephum ! ” 

Yes, sah.'* 

How’s my little sweetheart, Ephum ? ” 

“ Bres# your soul, sah,” said Ephum, his face falling 
perceptibly,^^ bress your soul, sah. Miss Jinny's done gone 
to Halcyondale, i^ Kaintuck, to see her grandma. Ole 
^Ephum |Lin’t de same nigger when she’s away.” 

The yoi*ng Captain’s face showed as much disappoint- 
ment as the darkey’s. 

it ! i’ said he, strongly, if that ain’t too bad ! 
I brought her a Creole doll from New Orleans, which 
MAdame Claire said wlis dressed finer than any otie sUb’d 


ever seert? All lace and French gewgaws, Colonel* But 
you’U^end it^ her.” ^ 

Tnat I will, Lige,” said the Colonel, heartily. And 
she shall writ^you the prettiest note of thanks you ever got.” 
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her pretty feice /' cried the Captain. " fier 
health, Colonel ! Heife’s % long life Miss 
Carvel, and may she rule for ever ! How old did yhu say 
this was ? iie asked, looking intfe thfe glass. 

“ Over half a centui^y,” said Colonel Carvel. 

If it came from^e ruins of Pompeii,” cried Captain 
Brent, it might be worthy of her ! ” 

What an idiot you are about that chM,^ige,” said 
the Colonel, who was noji hiding his pleasure. The 
Colonel could hide nothing. ‘‘ You ruin her ! ” 

JThe bluff young Captain put down his glass to laugh. 
Ruin her ! ” he exclaimed. Her pa don’t ruin her ! 
eh, Ephum ? Hqf pa don’t ruin her 1 ” 

‘‘ Lawsy, Marse Lige, I reckon he’s wuss’n any.” * 

“ Ephum,” said the Colonel, pulling his goatee thought- 
fully, “you’re a damned impertinent nigger. I vow I’ll 
sell you South one of these days. H^ave you taken that 
letter to Mr. Renault ? ” He winked at his friend as the 
old darkey faded into the darkness of the store, and con- 
tinued : “ Did I ever tell you about Wilson Peale’s por- 
trait of my grandmother, Dorothy Carvel, that I saw this 
summer at my brother Daniel’s, in Pennsylvania ? Jinny’s 
going to look something like her, sir. Um ! She was a 
fine tvoman. Black hair, though. Jinny’s is brown, like 
her Ma’s.” The Colonel handed a cigar to Captain Brent, 
and lit one himself. “ Daniel has a book my grandfather 
wrote, mostly about her. Lord, I remember hdt! She 
was the queen-bee of the family while she livid. I wish 
some of us had her spirit.” ^ 

“ Colonel,” remarked Captain Lige, “ what’s this JT heard ’ 
on the levee just now about your shootin’at a m»n name^ 
Babcock on the steps here ? ” 

The Colonel became very grave. His face seemed.., 
grow longer as he pulled his goatee. 

“ Pjb w|ls standing right where yo\i are, sir,” he re^ieSf ’ 
(Captain Lige moved), “ and he proposed that 1 should 
buy his influence.” 

“ What did you do ? ” 

Colonel Carvel laughed quietly at the Jrecolle^tiou. 
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« a^cks,” said he, “ I just pushed him into the steeet, 
gave him a littlostart, and pu J a htallet psrat his ear, just 
to let ^he trash know the sound of it. Then Russell went 
down and bailed me »ut.7 • 4 , , 

The Captain shook with laughtet. But Mr. Eliphalet 
Hopper’s eyes were glued to the mild-mannered man who 
told theetory, and his hair rose under his hat. 

“ By the iway, Lig©, how’s that boy, Tato ? Somehow 
after 1 let yofl have him on the houisiand, I thought I d 
made a mistake to let him run the river. Easter’s afraid 
he’ll lose the little religion she taught him. 

It was the Captain’s turn to be grave. 

“ I tell you what. Colonel,” said he ; “,,we have to have 
hands, ^f 8ourse. But somehow I wish this business of 
slavery had never been started ! ” j j ' 

“.Sir,” said the Colonel, with some force, “ God made 
the sons of Ham the servants of Japheth’s sons for ever 

and for ever.” . „ 

** Woll, woll, WG won’t quarrol about that, sir, said Bront, 
quickly. If they all treated slaves as you do, there 
‘ wouldn’t be any cry from Boston wot. ^ ^ 

need hands. I shall see you again, Colonel.” 

“ Take supper with me to-night, Lige, said Mr. 
Carvel. “ I reckon you’ll find it rather lonesome without 

Jinny.” . ^ n, 

‘‘ Awful lonesome,” said the Captain. “ But you 11 show 

me her tetters, won’t you ? ” 

He starttd out, and ran against Eliphalet. 

“ Hello ! ” he cried. “ Who’s this V* t • » 

f “ A young Yankee you landed here this morning, Lige, 
said the Colonel. “ What do you think of him ? ’ 

Humph ! ” exclaimed the Captain. 

W^e has no friends in town, and he.is looking for em- 
pld^ent. Isn’t that so, sonny?” asked the Colonel, 
^ndiy. 

« Yes 

“ Come, Lite, would you take him ? ” said p. Caivd. 
T& young Captain look^ into Eliphalet s faro, ihe 
dart that sh^ from his eyes was of an aggressive honesty ; 
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and Mr. ^ 
dropped, 

‘‘ No,” said the Captain. 

“ Why not^ Ligc^? * ^ 

“ Well, for one thing, he’s been listening,” said Captain 
Lige, as he departed. ^ 

Colonel Carvel began to hum softly to himsej^^ : — 

“ ‘ One said it was an owl, and the other he said nay, 

One said it was a church with the steeple torn away, 

Look a’ there now 1 ’ 

^ I reckon you’re a rank abolitionist,” said he to Eliphalet, 
abruptly. e . 

“ I don’t see any particular harm in keepin’ slaves,” Mr. 
Hopper replied, shifting to the other foot. 

Whereupon the Colonel stretched his legs apart, seized 
his goatee, pulled his head down, and* gazed at him for 
some time from under his eyebrows, so searchingly that 
the blood flew to Mr. Hopper’s fleshy face. He mopped 
it with a dark-red handkerchief, stared at everything in 
the place save the gentleman in front of him, and wondered 
whether he had ever in his life been so uncomfortable. 
Then he smiled sheepishly, hated himself, and began to 
hate the Colonel. 

“ Ever hear of the Ziherator ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said Mr. Hopper. 

“ Where do you come from ? ” This was doVnright 
directness, from which there was no escape. 

“ Willesden, Massachusetts.” , 

Umph I And never heard of Mr. Garrison ? ” 

“ I’ve had to work all my life.” 

“ What can you do, sonny ? ” 

I callate to swe^p out a store. I have kept boofc),^ 
Mr. Hopper vouchsafed. 

« '^pul4 you like work here?” askeS the Colonel, kinfll^ ^ 

The green eyes looked up swiftly, and down agatii. 
“Whatllyougiveme?'^ 

The good man was surprised. Well,” saiej he, " seven 
dollars a week.” 


Hopger’s, after an attempt at^ defiance, wire 
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ISIany a time in after life ha(J tlfe Colone^reasdh to think 
over tjiis scene? He was a man the singleness of whose 
motives could not be questioned. The one and sufficient 
reason for giving work to a homel^s bSy, frcfm the hated 
sl!hte of the Liberator ^ was charity. The Colonel had his 
moods, like many another worthy man. 

The small specks on the horizon sometimes grow into 
the hugesf o4 thunder clouds. And an act of charity, out 
of the wisdom of God, mayiproduce on this earth either 
good or evil. 

Eliphalet closed with the bargain. Ephum was caHed 
and told to lead the recruit to the presence of Mr. Hood, 
the nnjinager. And he spent the remainder of a hot day 
checking invoices in the shipping entrance on Second 
Street. 

It is not our place here to chronicle Eliphalet's faults. 
Whatever he may have been, he was not lazy. But he was 
an anomaly to the rest of the young men in the store, for 
those were days when political sentiments decided fervent 
loves or hatreds. In two days was Eliphalet's reputation 
for wisdom made. During that period he opened his 
mouth to speak but twice. The first was an answer to a 
pointless question of Mr. Barbo’s {cetat 25), to the effect 
that he, Eliphalet Hopper, was a Pierce Democrat, who 
looked with complacency on the extension of slavery. 
This was wholly satisfactory, and saved the owner of these 
sentiment^ a broken head. The other time Eliphalet 
spoke was to ask Mr. Barbo to direct him to a boarding- 
_ house. » 

‘‘ I r^kon,” Mr. Barbo reflected, ‘‘ that you'll want one 

them •Congregational boarding-houses. We've got a 
heap of Yankees in the town, and they all flock together 
^ni^Tpray together. I reckon you'd •ruther go to Miss 
jCrane's nor anjrwhere^" 

^ Forthwith to Miss Crane's Eliphalet went. SLndWihat 
lady, beftig Greek herself, knew a Greek when she saw 
one. # The kind-hearted Burbo lingered in the gather- 
ing darkness# to witness the game which ensued, a game 
dear to all Ifew Englanders, comical to Barbo. The two 
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coii\i^^'D.\x>calffi^(tted. Sftrbo Teclconc(i,sxidi put his tnoncy 
on his new-fourid fello-vf-clefi-k. Eliphalet/^ indeed, never 
showed to better advantage. The shyness he had^^used 
with the Colenel, rtnd ^ the tacitdrnity practised on his 
fellow-clerks, he slippeci off like coat and waistcoat fiSr 
the battle. The scene was in the front yard of the third 
house in Dorcas Row. Everybody knows where “^Dorcas 
Row was. Miss Crane, tall, with all the se^rffcy of side 
curls and bombazine, stood like a stone lioness at the 
gate. In the background, by the steps, the boarders sat, 
an Interested group. Eliphalet girded up his loins, and 
sharpened his nasal twang to cope with hers. The pre- 
liminary sparring was an exchange of complirpents, and 
deceived neither party. It seemed rather to heighten 
mutual respect. 

“ You be from Willesden, eh ? ” said Crane. “ I calcu- 
late you know the Salters.” 

If the truth were known, this evidence of an apparent 
omniscience rather staggered Eliphalet. But training 
stood by him, and he showed no dismay. Yes, he knew 
the Salters, and had drawed many a load out of Hiram 
Salters’ wood-lot to help pay for his schooling. 

“ Let me see,” said Miss Crane, innocently ; “ who was 
it one of them Salters girls married, and lived across 
the way from the meetin’-house ? ” 

“ Smuldin’,” w'as the prompt reply. 

“ Wal, I want t’ know ! ” cried the spinster ; “ nbt Ezra 
Spauldin’ ?” , < 

Eliphalet nodded. That nod was one of infinite shrewd- 
ne^ which commended itself to Miss Crane. These, cour- 
tesies, far from making awkward the material discussion 
which followed, did not affect it in the least. 

“ So jrou want me to board you ? ” said she, as if in oop- 
stemation. 

Elif^ialet calculated, if they could come to fern»a Jead' 
Mr. l^rbo keyed himself to enjoyment. 

gentlemen,” said shg, “pay as high as tw^ve 
dollars. .And she added that they had no cause to com- 
plain of her table. ^ 
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^JEliphalet said he guessed he’d have tg go lomewhere 
else. ^Upon this the lady voufehssflFed the explanation that 
thos^ gentlemen had high positions and rented her large 
rooms. Since Mr. Hop|)er was from Wttllesden and knew 
the Salters, she would be willing to take him for less. 
Eliphalet said bluntly he would give three and a half. 
Barbo tj^ped. This particular kind of courage was wholly 
beyond hilli.^ 

Half an hour later Eliphalet carried his carpet-bag up 
three flights and put it down in a tiny bedroom under 
the eaves, still pulsing with heat waves. Here he wa|^ to 
live, and eat at Miss Crane’s table for the consideration of 
four dollajs a week. 

Such is the story of the humble beginning of one sub- 
stantial prop of the American Nation. And what a hack- 
neyed story it is ! , How many other young men from the 
East have travelled across the mountains and floated down 
the rivers to enter those strange cities of the West, the 
growth of which was like Jonah’s gourd. 

Two centuries before, when Charles Stuart walked out 
of a window in Whitehall Palace to die ; when the great 
English race was in the throes of a Civil War ; when the 
Stern and the Gay slew each other at Naseby and Marston 
Moor, two currents flowed across the Atlantic to the New 
World. Then the Stern men found the stern climate, and 
the Gaj^ found the smiling climate. 

After m%.ny years the streams began to move again, — 
westward, ever w;estward. Over the ever blue mountains 
from the wonderland of Virginia into the greater wonder- 
land 01 Kentucky. And through the marvels of the Inland 
Tfeeas, and by white Conestogas threading flat forests and 
•flcjg-ting ovej* wide prairies, until the -two tides met in a 
maelstrom as fierce as any in the great tawny torrent of 
^ the strange Blither o% Waters. A city founded ‘ 4 )y^iterre 
Lacledefa certain adventurous subject of Louis who dealt in 
furs,^nd whb knew not Majly or Versailles, was to be the 
place of the ^mingling of the tides. After cycles of sepa- 
ration, Puritjtn and Cavalier united on this clay-bank in 
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the Lonisidha purchase. ‘and swept westward togethefT 
Like the struggle of two gr^t rivers wh^ they ^eet, 
the waters for a while were dangerous. 

So Eliphalet waS^ estjiblished, amon|f the Puritans, at 
Miss Crane’s. The dishes were to his taste. Brown bread 
and beans and pies were plentiful, for it was a land of 
plenty. All kinds of Puritans were there, and thSy at- 
tended Mr. Davitt’s Congregational Church.* And may 
it be added in justice to Mr. Hopper, that he became not 
the least devout of the boarders. 



CHAPTER II 


TH® MOLE 

For some years, while Stephen A. Douglas and Frank- 
lin Pierce and other gentlemen of prominence were pay- 
ing at bowls on the United States of America; while 
Kansas was furnishing excitement free of charge to any 
citizell who loved sport, Mr. Eliphalet Hopper was at 
work like the industrious mole, undergpund. It is safe 
to aflBrm that Colonel Carvel forgot his new hand as soon 
as he had turned, him over to Mr. Hood, the manager. 
As for Mr. Hopper, he was content. We can ill afford to 
dissect motives. Genius is willing to lay the foundations 
of her structure unobserved. j th- i. 

At first it was Mr. Barbo alone who perceived Elipha- 
let’s greatness,— Mr. Barbo, whose opinions were so easily 
had that they counted for nothing. The other clerks, to 
say the least, found the newcomer uncompanionable. 
He had no time for skylarking, the heat of the ^y 
meant nothing to him, and he was never sleepy. He 
leamecf the stock as if by intuition, and such was his 
strict attintion to business that Mr. Hood was heard to 
say privately, he did not like the looks of it. A young 
man should have other interests. And then, although he 
would not hold it against him, he had heard that Mr. 
^Hopper was a teacher in Mr. Davitts Sunday School.^ 

Because Jie did not discuss his ambitions at dinner with 
the other clerks in the side entry, it must not be thought 
that Eliphalet was without other interests. Ho* wsif like- 
wise tao shrewd to be dragged into politi(»l discu^ons 
at the boating-house talde. He listened imperturbably 
to me outbursts against the Border Ruffian, and smiled 
when Mr. ibner Reed, in an angry passion, asked him 
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to declare ^heAer or net he was a friend of the Divine 
Institution. After a vfhile^ they forgot about him (all 
save Miss Crane), which was what Mr. Hopper ^ all 
things desired. ^ ^ * 

One other friend besides Miss Crane did Eliphalet take 
unto himself, wherein he showed much discrimination. 
This friend was none other than Mr. Davitt, ifiinister 
for many years of the Congregational Qiuich. For 
Mr. Davitt was a good man,^ zealous in his work, unpre- 
tentious, and kindly. More than once Eliphalet went to 
hischome to tea, and was pressed to talk about himself and 
his home life. The minister and his wife were invariably 
astonished, after their guest was gone, at the meagre 
result of their inquiries. ^ 

If Love had ever entered such a discreet soul as that 
into which we are prying, he used a back entrance. Even 
Mr. Barbo's inquiries failed in the discovery of any young 
person with whom Eliphalet kept company.’' What- 
ever the notions abroad concerning him, he was admittedly 
a model. There are many kinds of models. With some 
young ladies at the Sunday School, indeed, he had a dis- 
tant bowing acquaintance. They spoke of him as the 
young man who knew the Bible as thoroughly as Mr. 
Davitt himself. The only time that Mr. Hopper was 
discovered showing embarrassment was when Mr. Davitt 
held his hand before them longer than necessary on the 
church steps. Mr. Hopper was not sentimental. '' 

However fascinating the subject, I do not propose to 
make a whole book about Eliphalet. yet sidelights on 
the life of every great man are interesting. And there 
are a few incidents in his early career which Aave.not 

f ptten into the subscription biographical E^qj^clppsedias. 
n several of these volumes, to be sure, we n^j^y see steeb 
engraving of him, true likenesses a^. His wiaS^ the type 
of ffe<;'^Iiich is the glory of the steel enjgaving, — square 
and solid, as a corner-stone should be. The verp clothes 
he wore were made for the st^l engravii^,«fiff and^iry 
in texture, with sharp angles^ at the shjulders^ tod 
sc|nbre in hue, as befit such grave creation^ 
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JLiet us go back to a certain fins5 morning in t8e Septem- 
ber of the year! 1857, when Mr. Hopper nad arrived, all 
unnojRced, at the age of two and thirty. Industry had 
told. He was now* the manager's aaiistarat ; and, be it 
said in passing, knew more about the stock than Mr. Hood 
himself On this particular morning, about nine o'clock, 
he was«tacking bolts of woollen goods near that delect- 
able counter where the Colonel was wont to regale his 
principal cuiUomers, when a^vision appeared in the door. 
Visions were rare at Carvel & Company's. This one was 
followed by an old negress with leathery wrinkles, wh^se 
smile was joy incarnate. They entered the store, paused 
at the entrance to the Colonel's private office, and surveyed 
it witft diSmay. 

“ 'Clar t* goodness, Miss Jinny, yo' pa ain't heah ! An* 
whah's Ephum, dat black good-fo'-nuthin' ! '* 

Miracle number, one, — Mr. Hopper stopped work and 
stared. The vision was searching the store with her eyes, 
and pouting. 

“ How mean of pa ! " she exclaimed, ‘‘ when I took all 
this trouble to surprise him, not to be here ! Where are 
they all ? Where’s Ephum ? Where's Mr. Hood ? ” 

The eyes lighted on Eliphalet. His blood was sluggish, 
but it could be made to beat faster. The ladies he had 
met at Miss Crane's were not of this description. As he 
came forward, embarrassment made him shamble, and for 
the first*time in his life he was angrily conscious of a poor 
figure. Hef first question dashed out the spark of his zeal. 

Oh',** said she^“ are you employed here ? ** 
f Thoughtless Virginia 1 You little know the man you 
have, insisted by your haughty drawl. 

• "Yes.** 

»^"Then fi^d Mr. Carvel, won't you, •please? And telU 
him that his daught^ has come from Kentucky, and is 
•waiting for him." - - ^ 

I caUate Mr. Carvel won't be here this morning,** said 
Eliphalet. He went back ^o the pile of dry goods, and 
begJainJx) work. But he Vfas unable to meet the displeasuiie 
in her fitce. 
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Whatfis your name Miss Carvel demandfed, 

“ Hopper.” ^ 

Then, Mr. Hopper, please find Ephum, or Mr. H^od.” 

Two more ebolt^w ere taken off the truck. Out of the 
comer of his eye he "watched her, and she seemed v^iy 
tall, like her father. She was taller than he, in fact. 

I ain't a servant. Miss Carvel,” he said, with mean- 
ing glance at the negress. 

Laws, Miss Jinny,” cried she, " I may 's 'e?l find Ephum. 

I knows he's loafin' somewliar hereabouts. An* I ain’t 
se^d him dese five month.” And she started for the back 
of the store. 

“ Mammy ! ” , 

The old woman stopped short. Eliphalet,' electrified, 
looked up and instantly down again. 

'' You say you are employed by Mr. Carvel, and refuse 
to do what I ask ? ” 

I ain't a servant,” Mr. Hopper * repeated doggedly. 
He felt that he was in the right, — and perhaps he was. 

It was at this critical juncture in the proceedings that r 
a young man stepped lightly into the store behind Miss • 
Jinny. Mr. Hopper’s eye was on him, and had taken in 
the details of his costume before realising the import of his 
presence. He was perhaps twenty, and wore a coat that^ 
sprung in at the waist, and trousers of a light buff-colour 
that gathered at the ankle and were very copious above. 
His features were of the straight type which .has been 
called from time immemorial patrician. He had dark 
hair which escaped in waves from under his hat, and 
black eyes that snapped when they pferceived Miss Vir- 
ginia Carvel. At sight of her, indeed, the gold-headed * 
cane stopped in its gyrations in mid-air. 

“ Why, Jinny ! ”.he cried — " Jinny 1 ” 

Mr. Hopper would have sold his soul to Tiave beeif in 
th§(s;WMig man's polished boots, to^have worn his clpthe^^ 
and to have been able to cry out to the young lacjy, “ \Vhy, 
Jinny ! ” 

To Mr. Hopper's surprise,^the voung lady did ncft turn ; 
around. She stood perfectly still. But a ^d flush stole 
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utfiwi tier ‘cheek, and laughter was danci^ in ^ her eyes. 
Yet she did notamove. The man fook a step for- 

ward, iSid then stood staring at her with such a comical 
expression of injury en his face as was rnwch for Miss 
Jinny’s serenity. She laughed. That laugh also struck 
minor chords upon Mr. Hopper’s heart-strings. 

But Ae young gentleman very properly grew angry. 

YouVe^n^ right to treat me the way you do, Vir- 
ginia,” he cried. Why didn’t you let me know that you 
were coming home ? ” His tone was one of authority. 
‘‘ You didn’t come from Kentucky alone l ” # 

'' I had plenty of attendance, I assure you,” said Miss 
Carvel. “A governor, and a senator, and two charming 
young^gentlemen from New Orleans as far as Cairo, 
where I found Captain Lige’s boat. And Mr. Brinsmade 
brought me here to the store. I wanted to surprise pa,” 
she continued rapidly, to head off the young gentleman’s 
expostulations. “ How mean of him not to be here ! ” 

Allow me to escort you home,” said he, with ceremony. 

Allow me to decline the honah, Mr. Colfax,” she 
cried, imitating him. “I intend to wait here until pa 
comes in.” 

Then Eliphalet knew that the young gentleman was 
* Miss Virginia’s first cousin. And it seemed to him that 
he had heard a rumour, amongst the clerks in the store, 
that she was to marry him one day. 

“ Wh^e is Uncle Com3ni ? ” demanded Mr. Colfax, 
swinging Ms cane with impatience. 

Virginia looked hard at Mr. Hopper. 

“ I don’t know, she said. 

^ “ Eplfum ! ” shouted Mr. Colfax. ‘‘ Ephum 1 ^ster, 
where the deuce is that good-for-nothmg husband of 
-yours?” . 

I dunno, Marse^ Clarence. ’Spec he whah he 
•ough^bn’t ter be.” 

Mr. CUlfax spied the stooping figure of Eliphalet. 

“ Do you ^ork here ? ” h% demanded, 

« fcallate.’: 

‘‘What?”; 
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a favour. By thunder, I’ll see that 

you ^ dismissed.” 

^EtUl Eliphalet gave him no manner of attention, but 
b^ markmg the tags at the bottom of Jiie pile. ; 

It was at this unpropitious moment that (Lionel OarveT 
jaj^mto the store, and his daughter fl^w into his arma 
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.was listening. ^ 
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- Carvel pulled his goatee and smiled-. 

OltfePce,” ^ia he, “ I reckon I can nm this establirfi- 
ment mth<«t ’My h^ from you and Jinny. IVe been 
at it p|w for #good Hmy yeg.rs.” 

If Jfo. Barbo had not been constitutionally unlucky, ke 
might have perceived Mr. Hopper before d^k that even- 
ing, in conveifeatibn iwith Mr. Hood about^^i Certain cus* ^ 
tonierilrho^ lived up town, and presently leave the store 
by the aide entrance. He walked as rapidly as his legs 
would cany him, for they were a trifle short for his Ixrfy ; 
and in due time, as the lamps were flickering, he arrived 
near Colpnel OarveFs large double residence, on Tenth and 
^Jjocust Streets, Then he walked slowly along Tentih, his 
eyes lifted to the tall, curtained windowa Now and anon 
' they scanned passers-by for a Chance acquaintance, 

Mr. Hopper walked around the block, arriving a^in 
opposite the Carvel house, and beside Mr. Renault’s, which 
was across from it. Eliphalet had inherited the principle 
of mathematical chances. It is a &ct that the discreet 
Canoes.. Towards t^e back of 
B^nlt*#:|^dence*a mdos!r^a*w!{s.su^ ta the depth of 
a was- apparent!^ used for the purpose of 

getiin^ into the cellar. Mr. Hopper swept 

" with a^glance. The coast was cHeaTir 
into the area. 

kotig&^Itbe eVexiing was chill, at first Mr. Hotmlaa' . 
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about the*^tabl<^ and the pantry, where the butler weht 
occasionally ; and the iStcfeen, with blacks figures moving 
about. . But upstairs on the two streets was the sitting 
room. The <«traigbt figure of the Oolonel passed across 
the light. He held a newspaper in his hand. Suddenly, 
full in the window, he stopped and flung away the paper. 
A graceful shadow slipped across the wall. Virgihia laid 
her hands on his shoulders, and he stooped Sb kiss her. 
Now they sat between the ciy-tains, she on the arm of his 
chair and leaning on him, together looking out of the 
wiSidow. 

' How long this lasted Mr. Hopper could not say. Even 
4he wise forget themselves. But all at once a wagon 
backed and bumped against the curb in front m him, and 
Eliphalet s head dropped as if it had been struck by the 
wheel. Above him a sash screamed as it opened, and he 
heard Mr. Renault’s voice say, to som^ person below : — 

** Is that you, Capitaine Grant ? ’’ 

“ The same,’’ was the brief reply. 

I am charmed that you have brought the wood. I 
thought that you had forgotten me.'’ 

I try to do what I say, Mr. Renault.” 

Attendez — wait ! ” cried Mr. Renault, and closed the 
window. 

Now was Eliphalet ’s chance to bolt. The perspiration 
had come again, and it was cold. But directly the 
excitable little man, Renault, had appeared on iSie pave- 
ment above him. He had been running. 

“ It is a long voyage from Gravois w^th a load of wood, 
Capitaine — I am very grateful.” ' ^ 

“ Business is business, Mr. Renault, waso the sel^- 
contained reply. 

‘1 Alphonse ! ” cribd Mr. Renault, " Alphon^ ! ” A dgor« 
opened in the back wall. ‘‘ Du orin pour Monsieur 1e 
C^pflSS^e.” 

‘‘ Oui, M’sieu.” ^ ^ 

Eliphalet was too frighteiged to wonder why thisb taci- 
turn handler of wood was called Captain, and treated with 
such respect. 
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'<* Guess I won’t take any wine to-nighii; Mr.*R4nault,” 
said hg. ** Yoi#go inside, or 3 ^u u take cold.” 

Mif^^nault protested, asked about all the residents of 
Qravois way, and finally obeyed. Blipllalet's®heart was in 
hift mouth. A bolder spirit would have dashed for liberty. 
Eliphalet did not possess that kind of bravery. He was 
waitin^for the Captain to turn toward his wagon. 

He looiftd^own the area instead, with the light from 
the street lamp on his face.# Fear etched an ineflFaceable 
portrait of him on Mr. Hopper’s mind, so that he knew 
him instantly when he saw him years afterward. Little 
did he reckon that the fourth time he was to see him thisr 
man 'vjiis be President of the United States. He wore' 
a close-cropped beard, an old blue army overcoat, and his 
trousers were tucked into a pair of muddy cowhide boots. 

Swiftly but silently the man reached down and hauled 
Eliphalet to the sidewalk by the nape of the neck. 

“ What were you doing there ? ” demanded he of the 
blue overcoat, sternly. 

Eliphalet did not answer. With one frantic wrench he 
freed nimself, and ran down Locust Street. At the comer, 
turning fearfully, he perceived the man in the overcoat 
calmly preparing to unload his wood. 
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To Mr. Hopper the being caught was the unpardonable 
cflme. And indeed, with many of us, it is humiliation and 
not conscience which makes the sting. He walked out to 
the end of the ‘city’s growth westward, where t^e new 
houses were going up. He had reflected coolly on con- 
sequences, and found there were none to speak of. Many 
a moralist, Mr. Davitt included, would have shaken his 
head at this. Miss Crane s whole Puritan household would 
have raised their hands in horror at such a doctrine. 

Some novelists I know of, who are in reality celebrated 
surgeons in disguise, would have shown a good part of 
Mr. Eliphalet Hopper’s mental insides in as many words 
as I have taken to chronicle his arrival in St. Louis. 
They invite us to attend a clinic, and the horrible skill 
with which they wield the scalpel holds us spellbound. 
For God has made all of us, rogue and saint, burglar and 
burgomaster, marvellously alike. We read g, patent 
medicine circular and shudder with seven diseases. We 
peruse one of Mr. So and So’s intellectual tonics and are 
sure we are complicated scandals, fearfully and wonderfully 
made. o 

Alas, I have neither the skill nor the scalAel to show 
the diseases of Mr. Hopper’s mind ; if, indeed, ne had any. 
Conscience, when'’ contracted, is just as troublesome^ s* 
croup^ Mr. Hopper was thorou^ly healtKy. He had 
amDiSoh, as I have said. But he was not morbidly sen- 
sitive. He was calm enough when he gofe ba<!k is> the 
boarding-house, which he fodSld in as high a pitch Of ex- 
citement as New Englanders ever reach* 

Amd over what ? 
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jOver the prospective arrival that evening of •he Brices, 
mother and so^, from Boston# Miss Crafie had received 
the message in the morning. Palpitating with the news, 
she had hurried rustling to Mrs. ^b*er B^d, with the 

paper in her hand. t-. • » -j 

“ I guess you don’t mean Mrs. Appleton Brice, said 

Mrs. Bfeed. i 

‘‘That’s^just who I mean, answered Miss Orane, 

triumphant!^— nay, aggressively. 

Mrs. Abner shook her curls in a way that made people 
overwhelm her with proofs. 

Ml randy, you’re cracked,” said she. “ Ain t you never 

been to ]^ston ? ” „ i /> • 

M.iSk Crane bridled. This was an uncalled-for insult. 

“ I guess I visited down Boston- way oftener than you, 
Eliza Reed. You never had any clothes.” 

Mrs. Reed’s strength was her imperturbability. 

And you never set eyes on the Brice house, opposite 
the Common, with the swelled front ? I’d like to find out 
where you were a-visitin’. And you’ve never heard tell 
of the Brice homestead, at Westbury, that was CoIomI 
Wilton Brice’s, who fought in the Revolution ? I’m 
astonished at you, Mirandy. When I used to be at the 
Dales’, in Mount Vernon Street, in thirty-seven, Mrs. 
Charles Atterbury Brice used to come there in her car- 
riage, a-callin’. She was Appleton’s mother. Severe ! 
Save life,” exclaimed Mrs. Reed, “but she was stiff as 
starched crape. His father was minister to France. The 
Brices were in Jbhe India trade, and they had money 
enough to buy the whole of St. Louis.” 

Miss Crane rattled the letter in her hand. She brought 
* forth her reserves. 

“ Yes, anj^ Appleton Brice lost it alh, in the panic. And 
•l^lien he died, and ieft the widow and scm without a 
^ cent.” 

Mr^Reed took off her spectacle^. 

wamt to know ! ” shei^xclaimed. “ The dumed fool ! 
Weil, Appl^on Brice didn’t have the family brains, and 
he was of sofb-hearted. I’ve heard Mehitabel Dale 
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say that.*? She paused to reflect. “ So they’re coming 
here ? ” she addfed. “ I*Svoiider why.” 

Miss Crane’s triumph was not over. 

Because t Silas cWjiipple was soifie kin to Appleton 
Brice, and he has ofifered the boy a place in his law officfe.’^ 
Mrs. Reed lay down her knitting. 

“ Save us ! ” she said. “ This is a day of bonders, 
Mirandy. Now, Lord help the boy if he’s goflig to work 
for the Judge.” ^ 

“ The Juage has a soft heart, if he is crabbed,” declared 
the spinster. “ I’ve heard say of a good bit of charity he’s 
done. He’s a soft heart.” 

Soft as a green quince ! ” said Mrs. Abner, ^coijifully. 
“ How many friends has he ? ” 

“ Those he has are warm enough,” Miss Crane retorted. 
“ Look dt Colonel Carvel, who has him to dinner every 
Sunday.” * 

“ That’s plain as your nose, Mirandy Crane. They both 
like Quarrellin’ better than anything in this world.” 

well,” said Miss Crane, ‘‘ I must go make ready for 
the Brices.” 


Such was the importance of the occasion, however, that 
she could not resist calling at Mrs. Merrill’s room, and she 
knocked at Mrs. Chandler ^ 3 door to tell that lady and her 


daughter. 

No Burke has as yet arisen in this country of ours to 
write a Peerage. Fame awaits him. Indeed, it \>fas even 
then awaiting him, at the time of the panic of 1867. 
With what infinite pains were the pedigree and posses- 
sions of the Brice family meced together that day^by the 
scattered residents from ruritan-land in the City of St. 


Louis. And few buildings would have borne the ivear 


and tear of many house-cleanings of the kind^Miss Crai\^ 
indulged in throughout the momingvand afternoon. 

Ml*, ©iphalet Hopper, on his return from business, <^as 
met on the steps and requested to wear his Cujg^y 
clothes. Like the good reji^blican that lie was,TBIr« 
Hopper refused. He had ascertained that 0 the golden 
charm if^ch ma(fe the Brices worthy of tribute had been 
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ttipt. Commercial supremacy,— .that wm Mr* Hopper’s 
creed. Famil]> is a good thk^, tflit of wfiat use is a crest 
withbtit the panels on which to paint it ? Can a diamond 
brooch shine on a* calico gown?# 5ft-. Hopper deemed 
church the place for worship. He likewise had his own 
idol in his closet. 

Eli|)halet at Willesden had heard a great deal of Bos- 
ton airs aHid^graces and intellectuality, of the fevoured 
few of that city who lived ip mysterious houses, and who 
crossed the sea in ships. He pictured Mrs. Brice asking 
for a spoon, and young Stephen sniffing at Miss Crafle’s 
boarding-house. And he resolved with demoqt^tic spirit 
that he would teach Stephen a lessoti, if offi^lortunity 
offered, ^is own discrepancy between the reiu tod the 
imagined was no greater than that of the rest of his 
fellow-boarders. 

Barring Eliphalgt, there was a dress parade that even- 
ing, — ^silks and bombazines and broadcloths, and Mjaa 
Crane’s special preserves on the tea-table. AlajMj^at 
most of the deserved honours of this world shoulofTOll 
upon barren ground ! 

The quality which baffled Mr. Hopper, and some other 
boarders, was simplicity. None save the truly great pos- 
sess it (but this is not generally known). Mrs Brice 
was so natural, that first evening at tea, that all were dis- 
appointed. The hero upon the reviewing stand with the 
halo of ^he Unknown behind his head is one thing ; the 
la(ty of Family who sits beside you at a boarding-house 
and discusses the yreather and the journey is quite another. 
They -vrere prepared to hear Mrs. Brice rail at the dirt of 
St. Louisk and the crudity of the West. They pictured 
per referring with sighs to her Connections, and bewail- 
i^ that Stephen could not have finished his course at 
“Harvard. 

She did nothing of the sort. 

Thgj^t shock was so great that Mrs. Abner Reed 
cnet^n the privacy of her chamber, and Miss Crane con- 
fessed her*<^8appointment to the confiding ear of her 
bosom Mend* Mrs. MerrilL Not many lateg^lipan 
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named Gfrant was to be»in Springfield, with a carpet llag, 
despised as a ^^gabond? A very homely «aan nam^d Lin- 
coln went to Cincinnati to try a case before the Sii^reme 
Court, and was snftbb^d by a man ncftned Stanton. 

When we meet the truly great, several things may hap- 
pen. In the first place, we begin to believe in their luck, 
or fate, or whatever we choose to call it, and to c&rse our 
own. We begin to respect ourselves the^m^re, and to 
realise that they are merely (^lay like us, that we are great 
men without Opportunity. Sometimes, if we live long 
enough near the Great, we begin to have misgivings. 
Then there is hope for us. 

Mrs. Brice, with her simple black gowns, qu^pt ipanner, 
and serene face, with her interest in others and none in 
herself, had a wonderful effect upon the boarders. They 
were nearly all prepared to be humble. They grew arro- 
gant and pretentious. They asked Mrs. Brice if she knew 
this and that person of consequence in Boston, with whom 
they claimed relationship or intimacy. Her answers were 
amiable and self-contained. 

But what shall we say of Stephen Brice ? Let us con- 
fess at once that it is he who is the hero of this story, and 
not Eliphalet Hopper. It would be so easy to paint 
Stephen in shining colours, and to make him a first-class 

S (the horror of all novelists), that we must begin 
the drawbacks. First and worst, it must be con- 
fessed that Stephen had at that time what has be?n called 
the Boston manner.” This was not Stephen's fault, but 
Boston's. Young Mr. Brice possessed that wonderful 
power of expressing distance in other terms besides ells 
and furlongs, — and yet he was simple enough with it alU 
Many a furtive stare he drew from the table that even- 
ing. There were ^ne or two of discernment preseni^ 
and they noted that his were the gfenerous features of a 
maA:e<i»*man, — if he chose to become marked. He^ in- 
herited his mother's look ; hers was the face^ of sM^ong 
woman, wide of sympathy, bjipad of experience, shomng 
peace'#f mind amid troubles— -the touch of femininity 
was tliere to soften it. 
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%Her son had the air of the coUege-bre(^ In*these sur- 
roundings he QiBcaped arrogailbe l&y the wonderful kindli- 
ness bt his eye, which lighted when his mother spoke to 
him. But he was ifot at home at Mi^ Grade's table, and 
hfe made no attempt to appear at his ease. 

This was an unexpected pleasure for Mr. Eliphalet 
Hopped*. Let ^t hot be thought that he was the only one 
at that taMejbo indulge in a little secret rejoicing. But 
it was a peculiar satisfaction to him to reflect that these 
people, who had held up their heads for so many genera- 
tions, were humbled at last. To be humbled meant^ in 
Mr. Hopper's philosophy, to lose one's money. It was 
thus he gauged the importance of his* acquaintances ; it 
was tnus he hoped some day to be gauged. And he 
trusted and believed that the time would come when he 
could give his fillip to the upper rim of fortune's wheel, 
and send it spinning downward. 

Mr. Hopper was drinking his tea and silently forming 
an estimate. He concluded that young Brice was not the 
type to acquire the money which his father had lost. 
And he reflected that Stephen must feel as strange in St. 
Louis as a cod might amongst the cat-fish in the Mississippi. 
So the assistant manager of Carvel and Company resolved 
to indulge in the pleasure of patronising the Bostonian. 

Gallatin' to go to work ? ” he asked him, as the 
boarders walked into the best room. 

“ YeJ,” replied Stephen, taken aback. And it may be 
said here that, it Mr. Hopper underestimated him, cer- 
tain^ he underestimated Mr. Hopper. 

“ £b ^in't easy to get a job this Fall," said Eliphalet. 
St. Louis houses have felt the panic." 

I'm sorry to hear that.” 

j “ What hisineas was you callatin' t<5 grapple with ? ” 
“Law," said Stephen. ^ 

^Gosh!” exclaimed Mr. Hopper, “I want t^kSow." 
In jjg^kity ^e was a bit chagyin^, having pictured with 
pleasure the Boston ^aristocrat going from store to 
store for a situation. “ You didn't come here fi^tq^' on 
makin’ a pite, I guess.” 
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A wh4t ? ” 

A pile.” 

Stephen looked down and over Mr. Hopper attentively. 
He took in (the blbcky shoulders ahd the square head, 
and he pictured the little eyes at a vanishing-point in 
lines of a bargain. Then humour — blessed humour — came 
to his rescue. He had entered the race in th^' West, 
where all start equal. He had come here, JikS this man 
who was succeeding, to m^e his living. Would he 
succeed ? 

Mr. Hopper drew something out of his pocket, eyed 
Miss Crane, and bit off a corner. 

“ What office was you going into ? ” he asked genj^lly. 

Mr. Brice decided to answer that.^ 

“Judge Whipple’s — unless he has changed his mind.” 

Eliphalet gave him a look more eloquent than words, 

“ Know the Judge ? ” 

“ No.” 

Silent laughter. 

“If all the Fourth of Julys weVe had was piled into 
one,” said Mr. Hopper, slowly and with conviction, “ they 
wouldn’t be a circumstance to Silas Whipple when he 
gets mad. My boss. Colonel Carvel, is the only man in 
town who’ll stand up to him. I’ve seen ’em begin a 

? uarrel in the store and carry it all the way up the street, 
callate you won’t stay with him a great while.” 



CHAPTER IV 


BLACK CATTLE 

Later that evening Stephen Brice was sitting hy the 
open windows in his mother’s room, looking silently down 
on the street-lights below. 

“ W^l, my dear,” asked the lady, at length, “ what do 
you think of it all ? ” 

“ They are kind people,” he said. 

“ Yes, they are kind,” she assented with a sigh. “ But 
they are not — thejj are not from among our friends, 
Stephen.” 

“ I thought that one of our reasons for coming West, 
mother,” answered Stephen. 

His mother looked pained. 

“ Stephen, how can you ! We came West in order that 
you might have more chance for the career to which you 
are entitled. Our friends in Boston were more than 
good.” 

He left the window and came and stood behind her 
chair, hi? hands clasped playfully beneath her chin. 

“ Have you the exact date about you, mother ? ” 

“ What date, Stephen ? ” 

“ Whgn I shall leave St. Louis for the United States 
genate. And you must not forget that there is a youth 
limit in our Constitution for senators.” 

• Then the jridow smiled, — a little sadly, perhaps. But 
^till a wonderfully swdbt smile. And it made her strong 
•face «ikin to all that was human and helpful. ** ^ 

" y^evejbhat you have the subject of my first speech 
in t^it augifst assembly, (^.nd, by the way, what was 
it?” 

“It was on ‘The Status of the Emigrant,’” she re- 
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sponded itkstantly, thereby proving that she was 

mother. . ~ i j 

“And it touched the Rights of Privacy, he Mded, 
laughing, “ which do jiot seem to exist in St. Louis 

boarding-houses.” _ ^ • 

“In the eyes of your misguided profession, statesmen 
and authors and emigrants and other public charge have 
no Rights of Privacy,” said she. “ Mr. Longfellow told 
me once that they were to napie a brand of Hour for him, 
and that he had no redress.” 

‘^Have you, too, been up before Miss Crane’s Commis- 
sion ? ” he asked, with amused interest. 

His mother laughed. 

“ Yes,” she said quietly. 

“They have some expert members,” he continued. 
“This Mrs. Abner Reed could be a shining light in any 
bar. I overheard a part of her cross-examination. She 
— she had evidently studied our case — ” 

“My dear,” answered Mrs. Brice, “I suppose they 
know all about us.” She was silent a moment — “ I had 
so hoped that they wouldn’t. They lead the same narrow 
life in this house that they did in their little New England 
towns. They — they pity us, Stephen.” 


“ Mother ! ” 

“ I did not expect to find so many New Englanders here 
—I wish that Mr. Whipple had directed us elsewhere—” 

“He probably thought that we should feel St home 
among New Englanders. I hope the Southerners will be 
more considerate. I believe they will,” he added. 

“ They are very proud,” said his mother. “ A wonderful 
people, — bom aristocrats. You don’t remember those^ 
Randolphs with whom we travelled through England. 
They were with us^t Hollingdean, Lord Nortpwell’s place. 
You were too small at the time. Tfoere was a young girl," 
Elefinof Randolph, a beauty. I shall never forget® the 
way^e entered those English drawing-room8.^They 
visited us once in Beacon Str%?t, afterwardk *' And Tjiavd 
heard that there are a great many good Souljbem fejnilies 
here in St^il^aia.” 
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^ You did not glean that from Judge Whippfe’s letter, 
mother,” said Sjjpphen, mischietroully. 

“ HcTwas very frank in his letter,” sighed Mrs. Brice. 

“ I imagine he is always frank, to#piit it delicately.” 

Your father always spoke in praise of Silas Whipple, 
my dear. I have heard him call him one of the ablest 
lawyers* in the country. He won a remarkable case 
for Appleton l^ere, and he once said that the Judge would 
have sat on the Supreme Bepch if he had not been pur- 
sued with such relentles^ess by rascally politicians.” 

“ The Judge indulges in a little relentlessness now and 
then, himself He is not precisely what might be termed 
a mild man, if what we hear is correct.” • 

Mrs.*Brice started. 

‘‘ What have you heard ? ” she asked. 

Well, there was a gentleman on the steamboat who 
said that it took moi;e courage to enter the J udge's private 
oflSce than to fight a Border Ruffian. And another, a 
young lawyer, who declared that he would rather face a 
wild cat than ask Whipple a question on the new 
code. And yet he said that the Judge knew more law 
than any man in the West. And lastly, there is a polished 
gentleman named Hopper here from Massachusetts who 
enlightened me a little more.” 

Stephen paused and bit his tongue. He saw that she 
was distressed bv these things. ELeaven knows that she 
had bom® enough trouble in the last few months. 

“Come, mother,” he said gently, “you should know 
how to take my jokes by this time. I didn’t mean it. 
I am .sure the Judge is a good man, — one of those 
^gressive. good men who make enemies. I have but a 
single piece of guilt to accuse him of.” 

“And wha| is that ? ” asked the wido^lr. 

^ “The cunning forethought which he is showing in 
^i^mg to have it said that a certain Senator and JudFge 
Bnce was trained in his office.” 

" S^phenAyou goose ! ” s]ie said. 

Her eye iipndered around the room, — Mia« Oane's 
best bedkooix^ ^ It was dimly lighted by an* ^trexnely 
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ugly lam6. The hideous stuffy bed curtains and tl^ 
more hideous ftnitatiorP marble mantel ^were the two 
objects that held her ^ance. There was no chaifge in 
her calm demeanoui’. Sint Stephen, who knew his mother, 
felt that her little elation over her arrival had ebbed. 
Neither would confess dejection to the other. 

“ I, — even I, — ” said Stephen, tapping his chest, have 
at least made the acquaintance of one prominefiit citizen, 
Mr. Eliphalet D. Hopper. According to Mr. Dickens, 
he is a true American gentlemail, for he chews tobacco. 
He has been in St. Louis five years, is now assistant 
manager of the largest dry goods house, and still lives in 
one of Miss Crane’s four-dollar rooms. I think we may 
safely say that he will be a millionaire before I am a 
senator.” 

He paused. 

“ And, mother ? ” 

** Yes, dear.” 

He put his hands in his pockets and walked over to 
the window. 

" I think that it would be better if I did the same thing.” 

What do you mean, my son — ” 

“ If I went to work, — started sweeping out a store, I 
mean. See here, mother, youVe sacrificed enough for 
me already. After paying father’s debts, we’ve come 
out here with only a few thousand dollars, and the nine 
hundred I saved out of this year’s Law School aRowance. 
What shall we do when that is gone ? The honourable 
legal profession, as my friend reminded me to-night, is not 
the swiftest road to millions.” 

With a mother’s discernment she guessed the^a^tation 
he was striving to hide; she knew that he had beerf 
gathering courage for this moment for months. And she 
knew that he was renouncing thu6 lightly, for her sake,^' 
an Ambition he had had from his school days. 

The widow passed her hand over her brow. Jt was a 
space before she answered hii?^. 

My son,” she said, let us never speak cpf this agaiit 
It was yo^T father’s dearest wish that you sJiould become 
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a lawyer, and — and his wishes are isacred. God ^11 take 
care of us.” - 

Sh^fose and kissed him good-night. 

“Remember, my dear, when you go Judge Whipple 
in the morning, remember his kindness, and — ” 

“ And keep my temper. I shall, mother.” 

A while later he stole gently back into her room again. 
She was on«hej knees by the walnut bedstead. 

At nine the next mofning Stephen left Miss Crane's, 

f irded for the struggle with the redoubtable Silas Whipple. 

Ee was not afraid, but a poor young man as an applicant 
to a notorious dragon is not likely to be handled with 
velvet, ^vefi though the animal had been a friend of his 
father. Dragons as a rule have had a hard time in their 
youths, and believe in others having a hard time. 

To a young man, ^ho as his father’s heir in Boston had 
been the subject of marked consideration by his elders, the 
situation was keenly distasteful. But it had to be gone 
through. So presently, after inquiry, he came to the open 
square where the new Court House stood, the dome of 
which was indicated by a mass of staging, and one w^ng 
still to be completed. Across from the building on Market 
Street, anfl in the middle of the block, what had once 
been a golden hand pointed up a narrow dusty stairway. 
Here was a sign, “ Law office of Silas Whipple.” 

Steph(fti climbed the stairs, and arrived at a ground- 
glass door, on which the sign was repeated. Behind that 
door was the future : so he opened it fearfully, with an 
impul^ to throw fiis arm above his head. But he was 
struck (funib on beholding, instead of a dragon, a good- 
natured young man who smiled a broad welcome. The 
reaction was ^as great as though one ehtered a dragon’s 
*den, armed to the teettf, to find a St. Bernard doing the 
fhonoiirs. 

Ste^pn’s heart went out to this young man, — ^fber 
that ^^an haRi jumped back^jinto its place. This keeper 
the part. Even the long black coat 
winch custoroithen decreed could not hide the bone and 

D 
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sinew unvler it. The ypuiig man had a broad foreheiid, 
placid Dresded-blue e^es/ flaxen hair, ar^d the German 
colouring. Across one of his high cheek-bones was sf great 
jagged scar ^hich ©eemed to add distinction tp his appear- 
ance. That caught Stephen’s eye, and held it. He 
wondered whether it were the result of an encounter 
with the Judge. 

“ You wish to see Mr. Whipple ? ” he jisLed, in the 
accents of an educated German. 

Yes,” said Stephen, “if he isrft busy.” 

“ He is out,” said the other, with just a suspicion of a 
d in the word. “You know he is much occupied now, 
fighting election frauds. You read the papers ? ” 

** I am a stranger here,” said Stephen. 

“ Ach ! ” exclaimed the German, “ now I know you, Mr. 
Brice. The young one from Boston the Judge spoke of. 
But you did not tell him of your arriv^tl.” 

“ I did not wish to bother him,” Stephen replied, 
smiling. 

“ My name is Richter — CarJ Richter, sir.” 

The pressure of Mr. Richter’s big hands warmed Stephen 
as nothing else had since he had come West. He was 
moved to return it with a little more fervour than he 
usually showed. And he felt, whatever the Judge might 
be, that he had a powerful friend near at hand — Mr. 
Richter’s welcome came near being an embrace. 

“Sit down, Mr. Brice,” he said; “mild werffcher for 
November, eh ? The Judge will be here in an hour.” 

Stephen looked around him : at the dusty books on the 
shelves, and the still dustier books heaped on Mr. Richter’s 
big table ; at the cuspidors ; at the engravings .of Wash- 
ington and Webster; at the window in the jog which 
looked out on the court-house square ; and finally at < 
another ground-glass door on whicft was printed : — 

SILAS WHIPPLE 
PRIV6TE 

This, then, was the ^en, — the arena in ^hich was to 
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tai^ place a memorable interview^ But the thought of 
waiting an hour for the dragon io ^pear wfts disquieting. 
Steph«fl rememoered that he had something over nine 
hundred dollars in his pocket (whiqh die hag saved out 
of his last year’s allowance at the Law School). So he 
asked Mn Richter, who was dusting off a chair, to direct 
him to the nearest bank. 

“ Why, certainly,” said he ; ‘‘ Mr. Brinsmade’s bank on 
Chestnut Str^t.” He took Stephen to the window and 
pointed across the square. am sorry I cannot go with 
you,” he added, “ but the Judge’s negro, Shadrach, is out, 
and I must stay in the office. I will give you a note to 
Mr. Brinsmade.” 

‘‘ HifiP ne^o ! ” exclaimed Stephen. '' Why, I thought 
that Mr. Whipple was an Abolitionist.” 

Mr. Richter laughed. 

“ The man is fre^” said he. “ The Judge pays him 
wages.” 

Stephen thanked his new friend for the note to the 
bank president, and went slowly down the stairs. To be 
keyed up to a battle-pitch, and then to have the battle 
deferred, is a trial of flesh and spirit. 

As he reached the pavement, he saw people gathering 
in front of the wide entrance of the Court House opposite, 
and perched on the copings. He hesitated, curious. Then 
he walked slowly toward the place, and buttoning his 
coat, pushed through the loafers and passers-by dallying 
on the outskirts of the crowd. There, in the bright 
November sunlight, a sight met his eyes which turned 
him si^k and dizzy.* 

^ Against the walls and pillars of the building, already 
^my with soot, crouched a score of miserable human 
beings waitin^^ to be sold at auction. Mr. Lynch’s slave 
pen had been di^orgecf that morning. Old and young, 
husbgnd and wife, — the moment was come for all and 
each. How hard the stones ! and what more pitiless than 
their fellow-cr^tures in the crowd below ? 
O fiiwd^, we^ who live in peace and plenty amongst 
oar families, Ijpw Uttle do we realise the terror and the 
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misery and the dumb heart-aches of those days ! Stephen 
thought with a^ony of ^eeLig his own mother sold^ before 
his eyes, and the building in front of him was°lifted 
from its foundatioif and rocked even "as shall the temples 
on the judgment day. 

The oily auctioneer was inviting the people to pinch 
the wares. Men came forward to feel the creatures and 
look into their mouths, and one brute, rjim^haven and 
with filthy linen, snatched a ^child from its mother’s lap. 
Stephen shuddered with the sharpest pain he had ever 
known. An ocean- wide tempest arose in his breast, — a 
Samson s strength to break the pillars of the temple, 
to slay these m6n with his bare hands. Seven genera- 
tions of stern life and thought had their focus here in 
him, — from Oliver Cromwell to John Brown. 

Stephen was far from prepared for the storm that raged 
within him. He had not been brought up an Abolitionist, 
— far from it. Nor had his father’s friends — who were 
deemed at that time the best people in Boston — been 
Abolitionists. Only three years before, when Boston had 
been aflame over the delivery of the fugitive Anthony 
Bums, Steven had gone out of curiosity to the mass 
meeting at Faneuil Hall. How well he remembered his 
fathers indignation when he confessed it, and in his 
anger Mr. Brice had called Phillips and Parker "‘agita- 
tors.” But his father, nor his father’s friends in Boston, 
had never been brought face to face with this hideous 
traffic. 

Hark ! Was that the sing-song voicaof the auctioneer ? 
He was selling the cattle. High and Tow, caresi^ng and 
menacing, he teased and exhorted them to buy. They 
were bidding, yes, for the possession of souls, bidding in 
the cun'ency of <he Great Republic. And ^between the 
eager shouts came a moan of sheW despair. What was 
th# attendant doing now ? He was tearing two of ^hem 
from a last embrace. . 

Three — four were sold whPo Stephen was® in^a ^eam. 

Then came a lull, a hitch, and the croswd began to 
chatter gaily. But the misery in front qjf him held 
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S&phen in a spell Fibres stead out from tBe ^oup. 
A whi^-haired^ patriarch, with e/bs raise® to the ; a 
flat-bfeasted woman whose child was gone, whose weakness 
made her valueless. •Then two girfs trere pushed forth, 
one a quadroon of great beauty, to be fingered. Stephen 
turned his face away — to behold Mr. Eliphalet Hopper 
looking calmly on. 

Wal, M^. this is an interesting show now, ain’t 

it ? Something we don’t h^g^e. I generally stop here to 
take a look when I’m passing.” And he spat tobacco juice 
on the coping. 

Stephen came to his senses. 

“ Ai^ ygu are from New England ? ” tfe said. 

Mr. Hopper laughed. 

Tarnation ! ” said he, '' you get used to it. When I 
come here, I was a sort of an Abolitionist. But after 
you’ve lived here awhile you get to know that niggers 
ain’t fit for freedom.” 

Silence from Stephen. 

^‘Likely gal, that beauty,” Eliphalet continued unre- 
pressed, There’s a well-known New Orleans dealer 
named Jenkins after her. I callate she’ll go down river.” 

I reckon you’re right, Mistah,” a man with a matted 
beard chimed in, and added with a wink : she’ll find it 
pleasant enough — fer a while. Some of those other niggers 
will go too, and they’d ruther go to hell. They do treat 
’em nefafious daown thah on the wholesale plantations. 
Household niggers ! there ain’t none better off than them. 
But seven years in a cotton swamp — seven years it takes ; 
that’s ftl^, Mistah.”* 

^ Stephen moved away. He felt that to stay near the 
man was to be tempted to murder. He moved away, and 
just then th^ auctioneer yelled, ‘‘ Attention ! ” 

’ ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he ermd, “ I have heah two sisters, the 

propt’ty of the late Mistah Robe’t Benbow, of St. Loflis, 
as nn^ mir of wenches as was ever offe’d to the public 
from Jne^ hlah steps — ” 

Speak for* the handsome gal,” cried a wag. 

Sell off tke cart boss fust,” said another. 
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The Auctioneer turned to the darker sister. 

“ Sal ain't Soiuch ofi looks, gentlemeiN” he but 

she's the best nigger for Mistah Benbow hadL" He 
seized her «trm an^ squeezed it, whilfe the girl flinched and 
drew back. She's solid, gentlemen, and sound as a doHar, 
and she kin sew and cook. Twenty-two years old. What 
am I bid?" 

Much to the auctioneer's disgust, Sal ws^ iSought in for 
four hundred dollars, the interest in the beautiful sister 
having made the crowd impatient. Stephen, sick at heart, 
turned to leave. Halfway to the comer he met a little, 
elderly man, who was the colour of a dried gourd. And 
just as Stephen "passed him this man was overtaken by an 
old negress, with tears streaming down her face, who 
seized the threadbare hem of his coat. Stephen paused 
involuntarily. 

“ Well, Nancy," said the little man,o“ we had marvellous 
luck. I was able to buy your daughter for you with less 
than the amount of your savings." 

T'ank you, Mistah Cantah," wailed the poor woman, . 
** t'ank you, suh. Praised be de name ob de Lawd. He 
gib me Sal again. Oh, Mistah Cantah " (the agony in 
that cry), ‘‘ is you gwineter stan' heah an' see her sister 
Hester sol' to — to — oh, ma little chile ! De little chile 
dat I nussed, dat I raised up in God's 'ligion. Mistah 
Cantah, save her, suh, f'om dat wicked life o' sin. De 
Lawd Jesus'll rewa'd you, suh. Dis ole woman'll wuk fo’ 
you twell de flesh drops pffn her fingers, suh." 

And had he not held her, she would have gone down on 
her knees on the stone flagging before him. Her suffering 
was stamped on the little man's face, and it seemed to 
Stephen that this was but one trial more which adversity 
had brought to Mi*. Canter. 

“ Nancy," he answered (how oiten, and to how many 
must he have had to saj the same thing), I haven'1? the ‘ 
money, Nancy. Would to God that I had,Ifan^4J" 

She had sunk down on tlce bricks. But she had not 
fainted. It was not so merciful as that. It»was Stephen 
who lifted her, and helped her to the copufig, where she 
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with her head bowed between her knees, the scarlefc 
bandanna awry. 

St^hen Bn?e was not of a descent to do things upon 
impose. But the tale was told ifi #fter days that one 
of* his first actions in St. Louis was of this nature. The 
waters stored for ages in the four great lakes, given the 
opportunity, rush over Niagara Falls into Ontario. 

Take the woman away,'’ said Stephen, in a low voice, 
“ and I will bfty the girl, — if I can." 

The little man looked* up,*dazed. 

“ Give me your card, — ^your address. I will buy the 
girl, if I can, and set her free." 

He fumbled in his pocket and drew out a dirty piece of 
pastelJbarfl. It read : ‘‘ R. Canter, Second Hand Furni- 
ture, 20 Second Street." And still he stared at Stephen, 
as one who gazes upon a mystery. A few curious pedes- 
trians had stopped in front of them. 

“ Get her away, if you can, for God's sake,” said Stephen 
again. And he strode off toward the people at the 
auction. He was trembling. In his eagerness to reach 
a place of vantage before the girl was sold, he pushed 
roughly into the crowd. 

But suddenly he was brought up short by the blocky 
body of Mr. Hopper, who grunted with the force of the 
impact. 

“ Gosh," said that gentleman, “ but you are inters'ted. 
They aim't begun to sell her yet — he s waitin' for some- 
body. Gallatin' to buy her ? ” asked Mr. Hopper, with 
genial humour. 

St^hen took a*deep breath. If he knocked Mr. Hopper 
down, Ife certainly could not buy her. And it was a relief 
*to know that the sale had not begun. 

^As for Elmhalet, he was beginning to like young Brice. 
He approvOT of any# man from Boston who was not 
to take pleasure in a little affair of ^his 

As^or St^hen, Mr. Hop|^r brought him back to earth. 
He ceased trembling, and began to think. 

'^Tamatiqp ! " said Eliphalet. “ There’s my boss, Colonel 


too ^squeamish 
kind. 
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The younef dandv iq Jn'o u ^ Southern gentleman ? 
dlali , 0 * o™ S™* '^V'^TT ™''“- He 

leisurely, as*^ usual whil*^ r> ^^iphalet was speaking 
VirginkCarveUniS^'LrPfT^ “That! 

‘“h. J^ny 

crossing toward him ^ Was^ft^n7<i “uddy 

were coming to a slave auction^? Selv^of® A 
here they were on the pavement at hk v/ry sL ^ 

f^e was in that nmst seductiv^oT and her 

of dark green velvet For n fln f ^ scoop ?»onnet 

hie,a„d%he„ hlrLhSjl ‘ 171 ,*“"'’ 

He grew uneaey. Se ™dered '’™ 

betrayed his purpose or mnrfp a "whether his appearance 
Saity ! tes of bis sanity. 

view. A sudden anger sLorhiiTtTaf''“l! of 

a scene. ® ^ 

beautiful slave-girl seiSd T°“fl 

charge and thrust forward half 3n 
Stephen winced BnfTm’ famtmg, into view. 

“* "®?‘ ”5>n Virginia ' ‘"”“1; ^ 

Here wafthe iSp “fThT *"7 '“kea 

ot the auctioneer s voicp • 

kiddere SlVopSuStT.:'^ T^kS" "%■*'’ *» 

“Copie, Jinny.^he “kw^ ti? move on. 

over /’ ^ 3iad no busmess to bring jjou 

You know that I alway, wanteli;i""pie^Yj.!"“ *>' 
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^he Colonel halted, irresolute, ^nd pulled hit goatee. 
Young Colfax stepped in between them. 

“TB^buy her for you, Jinny. Mother promised you a 
present, you know, aBid you shall ha^^ 4ier.^’ 

Virginia had calmed. 

Do buy her, one of you,'* was all she said. 

“ You may do the bidding, Clarence,” said the Colonel, 
and we’ll Hettie the ownership afterward.” Taking Vir- 
ginia’s arm, h^ escorted her across the street. 

Stephen was left in a Quandary. Here was a home for 
the girl, and a good one. Why should he spend the 
money which meant so much to him ? He saw the man 
Jenkins elbowing to the front. And yet — suppose Mr. 
Colfax ^id* not get her ? He had promised to buy her 
if he could, and to set her free. 

Stephen had made up his mind. He shouldered his 
way after Jenkins. 



CHAPTER V 

THE FIRST SPARK PASSES 

■ “Now eentlemen.” shouled the auctioneer, when he. 

had finished his oration upon the girl’s attractions, what 
am I bid ? Eight hundred ? ” 

Stephen caught his breath. There was a lon^ pause. 

No one cared to start the bidding. ^ j aic Xori 

“Come, gentlemen, come! There s my fnend Alt Je - 
kins He knows what she’s is worth to ^ a nickel. 
What’ll you give, Alf? Is it eight hundred ? 

Mr. Jenkins winked at the auctioneer, and the crowd 

ioined in the laugh. 

“ Three hundred I ” he said. 

The auctioneer was mortally offended. Then some one 

cried; — , 

“ Three hundred and fifty ! . , v,. 

It was young Colfax. He w^ recogmsed at once, by 
name, evidently as a person of importance. 

“Thank you, Mistah Colfax, suh,” said the auctioneer, 
with a servile wave of the hand in his direction, while 
the crowd twisted their necks to see him. He stood very 
straight, very haughty, as if entirely oblivious to his con- 

spicuous position. 

“ Three seventy-five ! ” 

“That’s better, Mistah Jenkins, said the auctioneer, 
sarcastically. He turned to the mrl, who^m^ht have^ 
stood to a sculptor for a fi^re M despair. Her 
■were folded in front of her, her head ^wed down. «,The 
auctioneer put his hand under her chm and 
roughly. “Cheer up, my gal,^ he said, 3^ou ain„t got 
nothing to blubber about now.’’ ^ 

Hester's breast heaved, and from her blank eyes there 
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sh%t a ma^ificent look of defiance. He lau£:he&. That 
was th^ white ^iood. 

The white blood ! 


Clarence Colfax hgd his bid taken^fiflm hisjips. Above 
th^ heads of the people he had a quick vision of a young 
man with a determined face, whose voice rang clear and 
strong, — 

‘‘ Four hflnc%*ed ! ” 

Even the auctioneer, braced two ways, was thrown ofi* 
his balance by the sudcfen appearance of this new force. 


Stephen grew red over the sensation he made. Appar- 
ently the others present had deemed competition with 
such ^Jenkins and young Colfax thfe grossest folly. 
He was treated to much liberal staring before the oily 
salesman arranged his wits to grapple with the third 
factor. 


** Four hundred from — from — from that gentleman.” 
And the chubby index seemed the finger of scorn. 

“ Four hundred and fifty ! ” said Mr. Colfax, defiantly. 
Whereupon Mr. Jenkins, the New Orleans dealer, 
lighted a very long cigar and sat down on the coping. 
The auctioneer paid no attention to this manoeuvre. But 
Mr. Brice and Mr. Colfax, being very young, fondly 
imagined that they had the field to themselves, to fight 
to a finish. 


Here wisdom suggested in a mild whisper to Stephen 
that thefe was a last chance to pull out. And let Colfax 
have the girl ? Never. That was pride, and most repre- 
hensible. But second he thought of Mr. Canter and old 
Nancy, ^nd Ijpiat was not pride. 

“ Four seventy-five I ” he cried. 

“ Thank you, suh.” 

Now fur^t, young uns ! ” said the wag, and the crowd 
howled with merriment. 


“ Five hundred ! ” snapped Mr. Colfax. • 

He jwas growing angry. But Stephen was from New 
Elngl^nd, tofl poor, and hm thought of the size of his 
purse. A glance at his adversary showed that his blood 
was up. Mdtiey was plainly no consideration to him, and 
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young Colfax did not ^em to be the kind who would relish 
returning to young My rand acknowledge a defe?i^t. 

Stephen raised the bid by ten dollars. The Soutliemer 
shot up fifty. Again Stephen raised it ten. He was in 
full possession of himself now, and proof against "'the 
thinly veiled irony of the oily man’s remarks in favour of 
Mr. Colfax. In an incredibly short time the latter’s 
impetuosity had brought them to eight hemdred and ten 
dollars. 

Then several things happenedVery quickly. 

Mr. Jenkins got up from the onrh and said, Eight 
hundred and twenty-five,” with his cigar in his mouth. 
Scarcely had the hum of excitement died when Stephen, 
glancing at Colfax for the next move, saw that young 
gentleman seized from the rear by his uncle, the tall 
Colonel. And across the street was Miss Virginia Carvel, 
tapping her foot on the pavement. 

What are you about, sir ? ” the Colonel cried. The 
wench isn’t worth it.” 

Mr. Colfax shook himself free. 

‘‘ I’ve got to buy her now, sir,” he cried. 

“ I reckon not,^’ said the Colonel. “ You come along 
with me.” 

Naturally Mr. Colfax was very angry. He struggled, 
but he went. And so, protesting, he passed Stephen, at 
whom he did not deign to glance. The humiliation of it 
must have been great for Mr. Colfax. J inny wants her, 
sir,” he said, and I have a right to buy her.” 

‘'Jinny wants everything,” was the Colonel’s reply. 
And in a single look of curiosity and amuseipeiit his 
own gray eyes met Stephen’s. They seemed to regret, 
that this young man, too, had hot a guardian. T^en 
uncle and nephew recrossed tbg street, ^nd as they 
Vfalked off the Colonel was seen to laugh. Virginia had 
hei!t>chin in the air, and Clarence’s was in his collar, o 

The crowd, of course, indulged in roars of Jaughter, and 
even Stephen could not reprers a smile, — a smile not cvith- 
out bitterness. Then he wheeled to faee Mr. Jenkins. Out 
of respect for the personages involved, the atSctioneer had 
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beeT^ considerately silent during tl^e event. It l^as Mr. 
Brice who was iww the centre o^ observatiotf. 

‘‘ Coflie, gentlemen, come ! this here’s a joke— eight 
twenty-five. She’s worth two thoi:sand. Ijye been in 
the •business twenty yea’s, and I neve’ seen her equal. 
Give me a bid, Mr. — Mr. — you have the advantage of 
me, suh.” 

“ Eight hifnc^ed and thirty-five,” said Stephen. 

Now, Mr. Jenkins, now, suh ! we’ve got twenty mo’ 
to sell.” • • 

Eight fifty ! ” said Mr. Jenkins. 

“ Eight sixty ! ” said Stephen, and they cheered him. 

Mr. Jenkins took his cigar out of his teeth, and stared. 

Eigfit seventy-five ! ” said he. 

“ Eight eighty-five ! ” said Stephen. 

There was a breathless pause. 

Nine hundred ! ” ^aid the trader. 

Nine hundred and ten ! ” cried Stephen. 

At that Mr. Jenkins whipped his hat from off his head, 
and made Stephen a derisive bow. 

‘‘ She’s youahs, suh,” he said. ‘‘ These here are panic 
times. I’ve struck my limit. I can do bettah in Louis- 
ville fo’ less. Congratulate you, suh — reckon you want 
her wuss’n I do.” 

At which sally Stephen grew scarlet, and the crowd 
howled with joy. 

WhaW ” yelled the auctioneer. ‘‘ Why, gentlemen, 
this heah’s a joke. Nine hundred and ten dollars, gents, 
nine hundred and ten. We’ve just begun, gents. Come, 
Mr. Jei^kins, that’s giving her away.” 

^ The trader shook his head, and puffed at his cigar. 

“ Well,” cried the oily fnan, “ this is a slaughter. Going 
at giine huiyired an’ ^en — nine ten — going — going — ” 
down came the hammer—" gone at nine hundred and ten 
• to Mj. — Mr. — you have the advantage of me, suh.” 

An attendant had seized the girl, who was on the verge 
of feinting, ’diid was dragg^g her back. Stephen did 
not he^^ tne auctioneer, but thrust forward regardless of 
stares. 
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“ Handle her gently, ^ou blackguard ! ” he cried* 

The man tock his hands^^oflF. 

“ Suttinly, sah,” he said. 

Hester li^ed her oyes, and they were filled with such 
gratitude and trust that suddenly he was overcome with 
embarrassment. 

“ Cam you walk ? he demanded, somewhat harshly. 

‘‘ Yes, massa.'’ ' 

“ Then get up,” he said, and follow me.^ 

She rose obediently. Then a fat man came out of the 
Court House, with a quill in his hand, and a merry twinkle 
in his eye that Stephen resented. 

“ This way, please, sah,” and he led him to a desk, from 
the drawer of which he drew forth a blank deed. 

“ Name, please ! ” 

** Stephen Atterbury Brice.” 

** Residence, Mr. Brice ! ” ^ 

Stephen gave the number. But instead of writing it 
down, the man merely stared at him, while the fat creases 
in his face deepened and deepened. Finally he put down 
his quill, and indulged in a gale of laughter, hugely to 
Mr. Brice's discomfiture. 

" Shucks ! ” said the fat man, as soon as he could. 
“ What are you givin' us ? That the's a Yankee boa'din'- 
house.” 

“ And I suppose that that is part of your business, too,” 
said Stephen, acidly. 

The fat man looked at him, pressed his lips, wrote down 
the number, shaken all the while with a disturbance which 
promised to lead to another explosiorf^ Finally, qfter a 
deal of pantomime and whispering and laughter ^th the 
notary behind the wire screen, toe deed was made out^ 
signed, attested, and delivered. &ephen counted out the 
money grimly, in gold and Boston urafts. 

Out in the sunlight on Chestnut Street, with the^^girl 
by his side, it all seemed a nightmare. The son of Apple- 
ton Brice of Boston the owjjer of a beautiful quadroon 
girl ! And he had bought her with his last gent. 

Miss Crane herself opened the door in ^^aawer to his 
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rin& Her keen eyes instantly darfed over his shoulder, 
ana dilated. But Stephen, sujj(im«nihg aH his courage, 
pu8hedf|)ast her to the stairs, and beckoned Hester to 
follow. 

“ I have brought this — this person to see niy mother,” 
he said. 

The spinster bowed from the back of her neck. She 
stood transfll:e(^ on a great rose in the hall carpet until 
she heard Mrs. Brice’s door open and slam, and then she 
strode up the stairs and iilto ftie apartment of Mrs. Abner 
Reed. As she passed the first landing, the quadroon girl 
was waiting in the hall. 



CHAPTER VI 
SILAS WHIPPLE’ 


^if n&rrataves is that they tell too 

Sr ■ ® interview with his mother was a quiet 

affair, and not histone. Miss Crane’s board ine-house is 
not an mterestiyg place, and the tempest in that teapot is 
Mr described. Out of considenJti^ii for 

2enfa?M?p”?’ likewise a most affecting 

scene at Mr. Canters second-hand furniture store. ^ 

mat afternoon Stephen came again to the dirty flight 
of steps which led to Judge Whipple’s office. He paufed 
courage, and then, gripping tL rail, 
he ^cended. The ascent required course now^certainly 
He halted again before the door at the fop. But even £ 

a him, in low, rich tones, the notes of 

a German song. He entered. And Mr. Richter rose in 
his desk to greet him, all smiling. 

Tiid^ ^o”F ! said he, “but you are lafo. The 

Judge has been awaiting you.” 

anxiSj^ ” Stephen, with ill^oncealed 

SiSiite German patted him on the shoulder. 

transom of the 

” Mn Sier ^ ^ 

“ Sir ! ” 

“ Who is that ? ” 

“ Mr. Brice, sir.” 

Th^ why in thunder doesn’t he come in ? ” 

wa£d Tbf ft"'"®*® Stephen. 

.door closed again, and there he i^as in 
he dragon s den, face to foce with the di^on, who was 
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st&ring him through and through. > The first objects that 
caught^ Stephe/^i’s attention w^re^ the grizzly gray eye- 
brows,^ which seemed as so much brush to mark the fire 
of the deep-set battery of the eyes. ^And that battery, 
when in action, must have been truly terrible. 

The Judge was shaven, save for a shaggy fringe of gray 
beard around his chin, and the size of his nose was ap- 
parent eveA iF the full face. 

Stephen felt that no part^of him escaped the search of 
Mr. Whipple’s glance. "But it was no code or coilrse 
of conduct that kept him silent. Nor was it fear — 
entirely. 

“So you are Appleton Brice’s son,” said the Judge, at 
last. His tone was not quite so gruff as it might have 
been. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Stephen. 

“Humph!” said the Judge, with a look that scarcely 
expressed approval. “ I guess you’ve been patted on the 
back too much by your father’s friends.” He leaned 
back in his wooden chair. “ How I used to detest people 
who patted boys on the back and said with a smirk, ‘ I 
know your father.’ I never had a father whom people 
could say that about. But, sir,” cried the Judge, bring- 
ing down his fist on the litter of papers that covered his 
desk, “ I made up my mind that one day people should 
know me. That was my spur. And you’ll start fair 
here, Mr. •Brice. They won’t know your father here — ” 

If Stephen thought the Judge brutal, he did not say so. 
He glanced around the little room, — at the bed in the 
comer,^n which the Judge slept, and which during the 
day did not escape the flood of books and papers; at 
the washstand, with a roll of legal cap beside the pitcher. 

“ I guess you think th^ town pretty crude after Boston, 
Mr. Brice,” Mr. Whipple continued. “ From time im- 
memorial it has been the pleasant habit of old commli- 
nit^es to be shocked at newer settlements, built by their 
own c<juntryn]fen. Are you sllocked, sir ? ” 

Stephen fluisihed. Fortunately the Judge did not give 
him time to answer. 
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•Why didn't your mother let me know that ahe wta 

““l&*didn't wish to pnt you to »y I 

“Wasn’t 7 a good fnend of your 
aak Tou to comelere and go mto my office ?_ 

“ Sit there was a chance. Mr. Whipple- 

™ ‘ 

'‘'“ralei'idl^kSf 'thTlidle might smile, too. 

said he, presently. 

Stephen quaked. „ 

'BlrC WhSioX'emly picked up the Cou^terfeU 
Bank Note Detector. rm-rencv as you would the 

. ^rs^rd"^ ^ ''k 

S’in-yet. ■ And so you wont to become a lawyer . 

“ I intend to become ^ ^he Judge, bringing 

sT'Ct 

r^y to do .uythm|, Mr. W^hs^ 

her this evening. _ , ^ gut Mr. 

Stephen did as he office^ 

Bichter was not in the outer oft^wnen ^ 

Hcs tried to compose himse v„’no' like a cloud over 

k This^tJ^ T Worf Jhe Irst %heet legal 

the back of his h^. a Stenhen had ac deep sense 

rw^runt hrgneru7Si°g--i 
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^ith the firm intention of making a clean breast of the 
ownership of JEester. Now, 4ie sat ilbill, the trouble 
grew*ifpon him. He started a new sheet, and ruined that. 
Once he got as far a^e his feet, and *sfft dow^ again. But 
at* length he had quieted to the extent of deciphering ten 
lines of Mr. Whipple’s handwriting when the creak of a 
door shattered his nerves completely. 

He glaifceij up from his work to behold — none other 
than Colonel Comyn Carvel. 

Glancing at Mr. Richters chair, and seeing it empty, 
the Colonel’s eye roved about the room until it found 
Stephen. There it remained, and the Colonel remained 
in the middle of the floor, his soft hat dli the back of his 
head, one hand planted firmly on the gold head of his 
stick, and the other tugging at his goatee, pulling down 
his chin to the quizzical angle. 

‘‘ Whoopee ! ” he cried. 

The effect of this was to make one perspire freely. 
Stephen perspired. And as there seemed no logical 
answer, he made none. 

Suddenly Mr. Carvel turned, shaking with a laughter 
he could not control, and strode into the private office. 
The door slammed behind him. Mr. Brice’s impulse was 
flight. But he controlled himself 

First of all there was an eloquent silence. Then a 
ripple of guffaws. Then the scratch -scratch of a quill 
pen, and finally the Judge’s voice. 

‘‘ Carvel, what the devil’s the matter with you, sir ? ” 

A squall of guffaws blew through the transom, and the 
Colonpl was hearJ slapping his knee. 

, ‘^Ju(fge Whipple,” said he, his voice vibrating from 
suppressed explosions, |I am happy to see that you have 
overcome some of yourjridiculous prejudices, sir.” 

“ What prejudices, sir ? ” the Judge was heard to shout. 

“/Towards slavery. Judge,” said Mr. Carvel, seemirig to 
recover his ^avity. “ You are a broader man than I 
thought, sip;^ 

An unintelligible gurgle came from the Judge. Then 
he said, — 
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** Carvel, haven*t you *.and I quarrelled enough on that 
subject?” ^ f 

“ You didn’t happen to attend the nigger auction this 
morning when you Vere at the court ?*” asked the Colonel, 
blandly. 

“ Colonel,” said the Judge, “ I’ve warned you a hundred 
times against the stuff you lay out on your counter for 
customers.” 

“ You weren’t at the auction, then,” continued the 
Colonel undisturbed. ‘'You missed it, sir. You missed 
seeing this young man you’ve just employed buy the 
prettiest quadroon wench I ever set eyes on.” 

Now indeed wbs poor Stephen on his feet. But whether 
to fly in at the one entrance or out at the other, he was 
undecided. 

“ Colonel,” said Mr. Whipple, is that true ? ” 

“ Sir ! ” 

“MR. BRICE !’^ 

It did not seem to Stephen as if he was walking when 
he went toward the ground glass door. He opened it. 
There was Colonel Carvel seated on the bed, his goatee 
in his hand. And there was the Judge leaning forward 
from his hips, straight as a ramrod. Fire was darting 
from beneath his bushy eyebrows. “ Mr. Brice,” said he, 
“there is one question I always ask of those whom I 
employ. I omitted it in your case because I have known 
your father and your grandfather before you. What is 
your opinion, sir, on 'the subject of holding human beings 
in bondage ? ” ^ 

The answer was immediate — likewise simple. 

“ I do not believe in it, Mr. Whipple.” 

The Judge shot out of his chair like a long jack-in-the- 
box, and towered to his full heightii ^ 

“ Mr. Brice, did you, or did you not, buy a woman ati 
aucJtion to-day ? ” 

“ I did, sir.” 

Mr, Whipple literally staggered. But Stephen ci^ught 
a glimpse of the Coloners band slippii^g from his chin 
over his mouth. 
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4* Good God, sir ! ” cried the Judge, and he sat down 
heavi^ “ Yc^ say that you ^n Abolitionist ? ” 

m, sir, I do not say that. Bu^ it does not need an 
Abolitionist to condemn what I saw t^is moniing.” 

^ Are you a slave-owner, sir ? ’’ said Mr. Whipple. 

‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

“Then get your- coat and hat and leave my office, 
Mr. Brice.^ • ^ 

Stephen’s coat was gn bis arm. He slipped it on, 
and turned to go. He was, if the truth were told, more 
amused than angry. It was Colonel Carvel’s voice that 
stopped him. 

“ H<jJd ^n, Judge,” he drawled, “I reckon you haven't 
got all the packing out of that case.” 

Mr. Whipple looked at him in a sort of stupefaction. 
Then he glanced at Stephen. 

“Come back here, sir,” he cried. “I’ll give you a 
hearing. No man shall say that I am not just.” 

Stephen looked gratefully at the Colonel. 

“ I did not expect one, sir,” he said. 

“And you don’t deserve one, sir,” cried the Judge. 

“ I think I do,” replied Stephen, quietly. 

The Judge suppressed something. 

“ What did you do with this person ? ” he demanded. 

“ I took her to Miss Crane's boarding-house,” said 
Stephen. 

It waS the Colonel’s turn to explode. The guffaw 
which came from him drowned every other sound. 

“Good God!” gaid the Judge, helplessly. Again he 
lookecb^ the Colonel, and this time something very like 
^irth snivered his lean frame. “ And what do you 
intend to do with her |” he asked in strange tones. 

“ To give Ijer freedonl, sir, as soon as I can find some- 
body to go on her bond.” 

Again silence. Mr. Whipple rubbed his nose with mbre 
than customajy violence, and looked very hard at Mr. Carvel, 
who3%fece was inscrutable. •It was a solemn moment. 

“ Mr. Brice, ^ SiM the Judge, at length, “take off your 
coat, sir. I \Wll m her bond.” 
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It was Stephen’s tunr^ to be taken aback. He stood Re- 
garding the Judge curidui^y, wondering what mawier of 
man he was. He (|jd not know that this question had 
puzzled many before'^ him. 

Thank you, sir,” he said. 

His hand was on the knob of the door, when Mr. 
Whipple called him back abruptly. -His voi9(e had lost 
some, of its gruffness. % • 

*‘What were your fathcrV ideas about slavery, Mr. 
Brice?” 

The young man thought a moment, as if seeking to be 
exact. 

I suppose he would have put slavery among ither neces- 
sary evils, sir,” he said, at length But he never could bear 
to have the Liberator mentioned in his presence. He was not 
at all in sympathy with Phillips, or Parker, or Sumner. 
An4 such was the general feeling among his iriends.” 

“ Then,” said the J udgc, “ contrary to popular opinion 
in the West and South, Boston is not all Abolition.” 

Stephen smiled. 

The conservative classes are not at all Abolitionists sir.” 

“ The conservative classes ! ” growled the Judge, the 
conservative classes ! I am tired of hearing about the 
conservative classes. Why not come out with it, sir, and 
say the moneyed classes, who would rather see souls held 
in bondage than risk their worldly goods in an^^attempt 
to liberate them ? ” 

Stephen flushed. It was not at all clear to him* then 
how he was to got along with Judge Whipple. But he 
kept his temper. , ' 

am sure that you do them an injustice, sir,” he said, 
with more feeling than he had jT^t shown. “ I am not 
speaking of the nch alone, and I think thatoif you knew 
Boston you would not say that the conservative class 
there is wholly composed of wealthy people. Many of 
my father's friends were by no means wealjbhy. And^ 
know that if he had been p^r he would have held the 
same views.” 
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"Stephen did not mark the quick look of approvS.1 which 
Colonel Carvel ^ave him. Judge ^hippl^merely rubbed 
his noS^. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “ what were hfspviews, j;hen ? ” 

"*My father regarded slaves as property, sir. And con- 
servative people ” (Stephen stuck to the word) “ respect 
proper^ the world, over. My father’s argument was ' 
this: If nfen^are deprived by violence of one kind of 
property which they hold under the law, all other kinds 
of property will be erftJangered. The result will be 
anarchy. Furthermore, he recognised that the economic 
conditions in the South make slavery necessary to pros- 
perity. And he regarded the covenant made between the 
States Sf fhe two sections as sacred.” 

There was a brief silence, during which the uncom- 
promising expression of the Judge did not change. 

“ And do you, sir ? ” he demanded. 

“ I am not sure, sir, after what I saw yesterday. I— I 
must have time to see more of it.” 

» “ Good Lord,” said Colonel Carvel, “ if the conservative 
people of the North act this way when they see a slave 
sale, what will the Abolitionists do ? Whipple,” he added 
slowly, but with conviction, “ this means war.” 

Then the Colonel got to his feet, and bowed to Stephen 
with ceremony. 

“ Whatever you believe, sir,” he said, “ permit me to 
shake y(fur hand. You arc a brave man, sir. And 
althoiigh my own belief is that the black race is held in 
subjection by a divine decree, I can admire what you have 
done, ^r. Brice, ft was a noble act, sir, — a right noble 
act. Afidl have more respect for the people of Boston 
now, sir, than I ever haej before, sir.” 

Having delivered hijnself of this sodaewhat dubious 
compliment (Vhich he meant well), the ^olonel departed. 

Jqdge Whipple said nothing. 



CHAPTER VII 
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created a» excitement upon their 
r^H to the mad delirium wS 

pd at Miss Cmnes boarding-house during the second 
afternoon of thc^ir stay. Twenty times w^^^mYss Crane 
tbnS^ point of requesting Mrs. Brice to leave, »nd-^;wentv 

Th? cu^miiaL^ desisteZ 

Mr SteXn Rr,V^™L ® out that 

^ A ^ ^ Brice had bought the vounc'* wompn in 

^ «'!'■= '“’J “o thosfwhf CrSoie 

“»‘l'®r.and go and live in’ir We 
can t stand it here any longer.*' 

Tr.r+^°^- persist in your career of reforming an 

Institution, my son, ’ answered the widow, smilW. ^ 

said he, “that^ should 
have been shouldered with that experience the firsf dav 
But I have tried to think it over calmly sincrand I eln 

“?t wiiea^hoTR iook^’ 

Brices wS it r ®<^id 

impetuous,” replied 

his mother. “ It must be the Western air.” o 

onrwo^d^fl . ®i® niothe».had pot said 
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•“We are at least a year nearer the ‘ poor-hdhse,” he 
said; “you haven’t scolded for that.* I should feel 
so mufifl better^if you would.” 

“ Oh, Stephen, dorwt say that ! ” sKt?^ exclaijjaed. “ God 
hasp given me no greater happiness in this life than the 
sight of the gratitude of that poor creature, Nancy. I 
shall never forget the old woman’s joy at the sight of her 
daughter. •It jaade a palace out of that dingy furniture 
shop. Hand me my handkerchief, dear.” 

Stephen noticed with*a^ang that the lace of it was 
frayed and tom at the comer. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“ Come in,” said Mrs. Brice, hastily pitting the hand- 
kerchieT dbwn. 

Hester stood on the threshold, and old Nancy beside her. 

“ Evenin’, Mis’ Brice. De good Lawd bless you, lady, 
an’ Miste’ Brice,” said the old negress. 

“ Well, Nancy ? ” 

Nancy pressed into the room. ‘‘ Mis’ Brice ! ” 

“Yes?’’ 

“ Ain’ you gwineter ’low Hester an’ me to wuk fo’ you ? ” 

“ Indeed I should be glad to, Nancy. But we are 
boarding.” 

“ Yassm, yassm,” said Nancy, and relapsed into awk- 
ward silence. Then again, “ Mis’ Brice ! ” 

“ Yes, Nancy ? ” 

“ Ef ycKi ’lows us t’ come heah an’ straighten out yoti’ 
close, an’ mend ’em — you dunno how happy you mek 
me an’ Hester — des to do dat much. Mis’ Brice.” 

The note of ap]f>eal was irresistible. Mrs. Brice rose 
and unldbked the trunks. 

“ You may unpack the^, Nancy,” she said. 

AY ith w^ hat alacrity lid the old woman take off her 
black bonnet? and shawl ! “ Whaffor you stannin’ dere, 

Hester ? ” ^She cried. 

“ Hester is tired,” said Mrs. Brice, compassionately, and 
tears ^me tpHier eyes again «jit the thought of what they 
had both beerg through that day. 

“ Tired,” said Nancy, holding up her hands, “ No’m, 
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she ain’' tired. She de^ kinder stupefied by you’ goodness, 
Mis’ Brice.” r ,, ^ 

A scene was save(J^ by the appearance of Miss Crane’s 
hired girl. , 

‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Cluyme, in the parlour, mum,” she said. 

If Mr. Jacob Cluyme sniffed a little as he was ushered 
into Miss Crane’s best parlour, it was perhaps because of 
the stuffy dampness of that room. Mr. Cluj^me was one 
of those persons the effusiveness of whose greeting does 
not tally with the limpness of their grasp. He was 
attempting, when Stephen appeared, to get a little heat 
into his hands by rubbing them, as a man who kindles a 
stick of wood for a visitor. The gentleman had re^^ chop- 
whiskers, — to continue to put his worst side iforemost, — 
which demanded a ruddy face. He welcomed Stephen 
to St. Louis with neighbourly effusion ; while his wife, a 
round little woman, bubbled over to Mrs. Brice. 

“ My dear sir,” said Mr. Cluyme, ‘‘ I used often to go 
to Boston in the forties. In fact — ahem — I may claim 
to be a New Englander. Alas, no, I never met your father. 
But when I heard of the sad circumstances of his death, 


I felt as if I had lost a personal friend. His probity, sir, 
and his religious principles were an honour to the Athens 
of America. I have listened to my friend, Mr. Atterbury, 
— Mr. Samuel Atterbury, — eulogise him by the hour.” 

Stephen was surprised. 

Why, yes,” said he, “ Mr, Atterbury was a friSnd.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Cluyme, “ I knew it. Four 
years ago, the last business trip I made to Boston, I met 
Atterbury on the street. Absence mal?es no differo^ce to 
soMe men, sir, nor the West, for that matter. Th^y never^ 


change. Atterbury nearly took Ime in his arms. ‘ My 
dear fellow,’ he cried, ‘ how long (Ste you to be in town ? ’ 
I was going the next day. ‘ Sorry I can’t ask you to 
dinner,’ says he, ' but step into the Tremont House.and 
have a bite.* — Wasn’t that like Atterbury ? ” 

Stephen thought it was. «»But Mr. Uluyme wai| evi- 
dent^ expecting no answer. • 

Well/^ said he, '' what I was going to say was that we 
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heand you were in town ; ‘ Friends pf Samuel Atterbury, 
my de^;^ I sa:i^ to my wife. » We are nffighbours, Mr. 
Brice. You must know the girls, you must come to 
supper. We live very plainly, sir, vd¥y simply. I am 
afraiS that you will miss the luxury of the East, and some 
of the refinement, Stephen. I hope I may call you so, my 
boy. We have a few cultured citizens, Stephen, but all 
are not so. t miss the atmosphere. I seemed to live again 
when I got to Boston. But bjisiness, sir — the making of 
money is a sordid occupation. You will come to supper ? ” 

“ I scarcely think that my mother will go out,” said 
Stephen. 

“ Oh, Jpe ^friends ! It will cheer her. 'Not a dinner- 
party, my boy, only a plain, comfortable meal, with plenty 
to eat. Of course she will. Of course she will. Not a 
Boston social function, you understand. Boston, Stephen, 

I have always looked upon as the centre of the universe. 
Oitr universe, I mean. America for Americans is a motto 
of mine. Oh, no,” he added quickly, ‘‘ I don’t mean a 
Know Nothing. Religious freedom, my boy, is part of our 
great Constitution. “ By the way, Stephen — Atterbury 
always had such a respect for your father’s opinions — ” 

“ My father was not an Abolitionist, sir,” said Stephen, 
smiling. 

‘‘ Quite right, quite right,” said Mr. Cluyme. 

“ But I am not sure, since I have come here, that I have 
not some i^ympathy and respect for the Abolitionists.” 

Mr. Cluyme gave a perceptible start. He glanced at 
the heavy hangings on the windows and then out of the 
open dGi)i^into the hall. For a space his wife’s chatter to 
rs. Brice, on Boston fashions, filled the room. 

“ My dear Stephen,” s^d the gentleman, dropping his*^ 
voice, that ii^all very wAl in Boston. But take a little 
advice from one who is old enough to counsel you. You 
^re young, and you must learn to temper yourself to the 
tone of the place which you have made your home. St. 
Louis is full of excellent people, but they are not pre- 
cisely Abolitiomsts. We are gathering, it is true, a small 
party who are •for gradual emancipation. But our New 
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Englafid population .here is small yet compared to^^^the 
Southerners. And ttey nre very violentr sm’ ^ ^ 

Stephen could ncjt resist saying, “ Judge Whipple does 
not seem tp have tempered himself; sir.” 

” Silas Whipple is a fanatic, sir,” cried Mr. Cluyme. 

“ His hand is against every man's. He denounces Douglas 
on the slightest excuse, and would go to Washington 
when Congress opens to fight with Ste^ims^and Toombs 
and Davis. But what good, does it do him ? He might 
have been in the Senate, or on the Supreme Bench, had 
he not stirred up so much hatred. And yet I can't help 
liking Whipple. Do you know him ? ” 

A resounding ring of the door-bell cut off Stephen’s 
reply, and Mrs. Cluyme’s small talk to Mrs. Brice. In 
the hall rumbled a familiar voice, and in stalked none 
other than Judge Whipple himself. Without noticing 
the other occupants of the parlour he strode up to Mrs. 
Brice, looked at her for an instant from under the grizzled 
brows, and held out his large hand. 

“ Pray, ma'am,” he said, “ what have you done with 
your slave ? ” 

Mrs. Cluyme emitted a muffled shriek, like that of a 
person frightened in a dream. Her husband grasped the 
curved back of his chair. But Stephen smiled. And his 
mother smiled a little, too. 

“ Are you Mr. Whipple ? ” she asked. 

I am, madam,” was the reply. 

“ My slave is upstairs, I believe, unpacking my trunks,” 
said Mrs. Brice. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cluyme exchanged a glance of cp^tema- 
tUn. Then Mrs. Cluyme sat down again, rather heavily, ^ 
as though her legs had refused hold her. 

"Well, well, ma'am!” The ^ Judge looked again at 
Mrs. Brice, and a gleam of mirth lighted the severity of 
his face. He was plainly pleased with her — this serene 
lady in black, whose voice had the sweet rmg of women 
who are well bom and wht)se manner w^ so s^-con* 
tained. To speak truth, the Judge was piepared to dis- 
like her. He had never laid eyes upon l?er, and as, he 
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waffiasd hither from his house he seemed to foresee a help- 
less littjf^womap^ who, once he had tailed, would fling her 
Boston pride to the winds and dump ]^ev woes upon him. 
He looked again, and ^decidedly approved of Mrs. Brice, 
and was unaware that his glance embarrassed her. 

“ Mr. Whipple,” she ?:aid, “ do you know Mr. and Mrs. 
Oluyme V • 

The Judge^ locked behind him abruptly, nodded fero- 
ciously at Mr. Cluyme, and topk the hand that fluttered 
out to him from Mrs. Cluyme. 

Know the Judge !” exclaimed that lady, I reckon we 
do. And my Belle is so fond of him. She thinks there 
is no on^ egual to Mr. Whipple. Judge, you must come 
round to a family supper. Belle will surpass herself.” 

‘‘Umph!” said the Judge, ‘‘I think I like Edith best 
of your girls, ma’am.” 

“ Edith is a good daughter, if I do say it myself,” said 
Mrs. Cluyme. ‘‘ I have tried to do right by my children.” 
She was still greatly flustered, and curiosity about the 
matter of the slave burned upon her face. Neither the 
Judge nor Mrs. Brice were people one could catechise. 
Stephen, scanning the Judge, was wondering how far he 
regarded the matter as a joke. 

** Well, madam,” said Mr. Whipple, as he seated himself 
on the other end of the horsehair sofa, ‘‘ I’ll warrant when 
you left Boston that you did not expect to own a slave 
the day aftfer you arrived in St. Louis.” 

“ But I do not own her,” said Mrs. Brice. “ It is my 
►son who owns her.” 

This too much '‘for Mr. Cluyme. 

*^‘What!^’ he cried to ^tephen. “You own a slave? 
You, a mere boy, have bought a negress ? ” 

And what is more, sir, I approve of it,” the Judge put 
in, severely. “ X am going to take the young man into 
my office.’^ 

Mr. Cluyme gradually retired into the back of his chair, 
looking |»t Mr.*Whipple as thISugh he expected him to 
touch a match t(f the window curtains. But Mr. Cluyme 
was elastia 
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“Pardon me, Judge,” said he, “but I trust that I<may 
be allowed td congrai^lalje you upon the^abandonment of 
principles which I ^ave considered a clog to your career. 
They did you hoiibur, sir, but they*were Quixotic. I, sir, 
atn for saving our glorious Union at any cost. And we 
have no right to deprive our brethren of their property — 
of their very means of livelihood.” . 

The Judge grinned diabolically. Mr«, Ciuyme was as 
yet too stunned to speak. Only Stephen’s mother sniffed 
gunpowder in the air. 

“ This, Mr. Ciuyme,” said the Judge, mildly,” is an age 
of shifting winds. It was not long he added reflec- 
tively, “ when you and I met in the Planters’ House, and 
you declared that every drop of Northern blood spilled in 
Kansas was in a holy cause. Do you remember it, sir ? ” 

Mr. Ciuyme and Mr. Cluyme’s wife alone knew whether 
he trembled. 

“ And I repeat that, sir,” he cried, with far too much 
zeal. “ I repeat it here and now. And yet I was for the 
Omnibus Bill, and I am with Mr. Douglas in his local 
sovereignty. I am willing to bury my abhorrence of a 
relic of barbarism, for the sake of union and peace.” 

“ Well, sir, I am not,” retorted the Judge, like lightning. 
He rubbed the red spot on his nose, and pointed a bony 
finger at Mr. Ciuyme. Many a criminal had grovelled 
before that finger. “ I, too, am for the Union. And the 
Union will never be safe until the greatest crim6 of modern 
times is wiped out in blood. Mind what I say, Mr. Cluvme 
in hlood, sir,” he thundered. 

V Poor Mrs. Ciuyme gasped. 

“ But the slave, sir ? Did I not understand you ,tQ 
approve of Mr. Brice’s ownership ? ” 

“ As I never approved of any other. Good night, sir. 
Good night, madam.” But to Mrs. Brice ^e crossed over 
&nd took her hand. It has been further claimedr fkat he 
bowed. This is not certain. 

‘^Good night, madam,” hfis said. “I sha^H call Jjjgain to 
pay my respects when you are not occupied.” 
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®t®ps in her 

ridmg-habit. And Ned, who had been waiting in the street 
with the horses, obsequiously held his hand while his 
young qiistress leaped into Vixen’s saddle! Leaving the 
darkey to follow upon black Calhoun, she cantered off up 
the street, greatly to the admiration of the neighboura. 
Ihey threw open their windows to wave at her, but Vir- 
ginia pressed her lips and stared straight ahead. ’ She was 
going out to see the Russell girls at their father’s country 
pl^e on Bellefontaine Road, especially to proclaim her 
detestation for a certain young Yankee upstart. She had 
unbosomed herself to Anne Brinsmade and timid Eugenie 
Kenault the day before. ” 

It was Indian summer, the gold and purple season of 
the year Frost had come and gone. Wasps were buzzing 
confusedly about the eaves again, marvelling at the balmv 
air and the two Misses Russell, Puss and Emily, were 
^ated wilhin the wide doorway at needlework when 
Virginia dismounted at the horseblock. 

“Oh, Jinny, I’m so glad to see you,” said Miss Russell, 
Here »Elise Saint Simon from New Orleans. You must 
^-ay all day and to-night.” 

^nf’ ” Virginia, submitting impatiently 
to Miss Ru^ej^’s warm embrace. She was disappointed 
at finding^ the- stranger. “I only came— to say that I 
going to have a birthday party in a few weeks. Yoli 
must be sure to come, and bring your guest.” 

hoS^Sell"' 

You re noticing ? ” she said. 
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“ To feellegarde for dinner,” answered Virginia. 

“ But it’s onfy ten o’cSock,” said Puss, And, Jinny ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ There’s a new ^j^oung man in town, and they do say 
his appearance is very striking — not exactly handsofne, 
you know, but strong looking.” 

“ He’s horrid ! ” said Virginia. “ He’s a Yankee.” 

“ How do you know ? ” demanded Puss> aiid Emily in 
chorus. 

“And he’s no gentleman,” said Virginia. 

“ But how do you know, Jinny ? ” 

“ He’s an upstart.” 

“ Oh ! But He belongs to a very good Bostoi^, family, 
they say.” 

“There are no good Boston families,” replied Virginia, 
with conviction, as she separated her reins. “He has 
proved that. Who ever heard of a good Yankee family ? ” 

“ What has he done to you, Virginia ? ” asked Puss, 
who had brains. 

Virginia glanced at the guest. But her grievance was 
too hot within her for suppression. 

“ Do you remember Mr. Benbow’s Hester, girls ? The 
one I always said I wanted. She was sold at auction 
yesterday. Pa and I were passing the Court House, with 
Clarence, when she was put up for sale. We crossed the 
street to see what was going on, and there was your 
strong-looking Yankee standing at the edge of the crowd. 

I am quite sure that he saw me as plainly as I see you. 
Puss Russell.” 

“ How could he help it ? ” said Puss, slyly. 

Virginia took no notice of the^ remark. 

“ He heard me ask pa to buy her. He heard Clarence 
say that he would bid her in for me. I jknow he did. 
And vet he goes in and outbids Clarence, and buys her 
himsdf. Do you think any. gentleman would do that, ^ 
Piiss Russell?” ^ 

“He bought her himself 1” cried the astonishq^ Miss 
Russell. “Why, I thought that all Bo^stonians were 
Abolitionists/* 
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•‘ Then he set her free/* said Mi^s Carvel, contemptu- 
ously. “ Judge Whipple went pn her boncJ to-day.” 

“ Otf,Tm just crazy to see him no^,** said Miss Russell. 

“ Ask him to your^ party, Virginiu.’,” she ^ added mis- 
chi^ously. 

“ Do you think I would have him in my house ? ” cried 
Virginia. 

Miss RusSellp was likewise courageous — “ I don’t see 
why not. You have Judge Whipple every Sunday to 
dinner, and he’s an Abolitionist.” 

Virginia drew herself up. 

“ Judge Whipple has never insulted me,” she said, with 
dignity. 

Puss ga^e way to laughter. Whereupon, despite her 
protests and prayers for forgiveness, Virginia took to her 
mare again and galloped off. They saw her turn north- 
ward on the Bellefontaine Road. 

Presently the woodland hid from her sight the noble 
river shining far below, and Virginia pulled Vixen 
between the gateposts which marked the entrance to her 
aunt’s place, Bellegarde. Half a mile through the cool 
forest, &e black dirt of the driveway flying from Vixen’s 
hoofs and there was the Colfax house on the edge of the 
gentle slope ; and beyond it the orchard, and the blue 
grapes withering on the vines, — and beyond that fields 
and fields of yellow stubble. The silver smoke of a steam- 
boat hung in wisps above the water. A young negro was 
busily washing the broad veranda, but he stopped and 
straightened at sight of the young horsewoman. 

“ Sajabo, where’s'^our mistress ? ’ 

^ “ClarV goodness, Mi^ Jinny, she was heah leetle 
while ago.” ^ 

“ Yo, rit atter Miss Lilly, yo' good-fo*-nuthin* niggah,” 
said Ned, wmrmly. “ Ain’t yo’ be’n raised better’n to 
, Stan’ theh wif yo’ mouf open ? ” > 

Sambo was taking the hint, when Miss Virginia called 
him back. ‘ ® > 

Wnere’s Mr. Clarence ? ” 

Young Masr ? I’ll fetch him, Miss Jinny. He jes' 
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come hSine f um seein’ that thar trottin' boss he’s gwihe 
to race nex’ week.” r , 

Ned, who had tied Calhoun and was holding his mis- 
tress’s bridle, sniffed. He had been Colonel Carvel’s 
jockey in his younger days. 

Shucks ! ” he said contemptuously. “ I hoped to die 
befo’ the day a gemman’d own er trpttah. Jinny. On’y 
runn in’ bosses is fit fo’ gemmen.” * 

“ Ned,” said Virginia. “ I shall be eighteen in two 
weeks and a young lady. Oh that day you must call me 
‘ Miss Jinny.’ ” 

Ned's face showed both astonishment and inquiry. 

“ Jinny, ain’t I nussed you always ? Ain’t I come up- 
stairs to quiet you when yo’ mammy ain’t had'' no power 
ovah yo’ ? Ain’t I cooked fo’ yo’, and ain’t I followed 
you eveiywheres since I quit ridin’ yo’ pa’s bosses to vic- 
t’ry ? Am’t I one of de fambly ? An’ yit yo’ ax me to 
call yo* ‘Miss Jinny.’” 

“ Then you’ve had privileges enough,” Virginia 
answered. “ One week from to-morrow you are to say 
‘Miss Jinny’ ?” 

“ I’se tell you what. Jinny,” he answered mischievously, 
with an emphasis on the word, “ I’se call you Miss 
Jinny ef you’ll call me Mistah Johnson. Mistah Johnson. 
You ain’t gwinter forget ? Mistah Johnson** 

“ I’ll remember,” she said. “ Ned,” she demanded sud- 
denly, “ would you like to be free ? ” 

The started. 

“ Whyyou ax me dat, Jinny ? ” 

“ Mr. Benbow’s Hester is free,” she Said. 

“ Who done freed her ? ” 

Miss Virginia flushed. A fietestable young Yanxee, 
who has come out here to meddle with what doesn’t con- 
cern him^ I wanted Hester, Ned. And you should have 
married her, if you behaved yourself.” 

Ned laughed uneasily. 

“ T reckon I’se too ol’ fe’ Heste'.” And added with 
privileged impudence, “ There ain’t no cause why I can’t 
many ner now.” 
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•Vii^nia suddenly leaped to tlje ground witUout his 
assistance. 

Tlfgfb’s eno8gh, Ned,” she said, aqd started toward the 
house. . ' , 

Jinny 1 Mias Jinny ! ” The call was plaintive. 

‘‘ Well, what ? ” 

“ Miss Jinny, I seed that thar young gemman. Lan' 
sakes, he aift't ^ok like er Yankee — ” 

Ned,” said Virginia, sternly, “ do you want to go back 
to cooking ? ” • * 

He quailed. ** Oh, no’m. Lan* sakes, no’m. I didn’t 
mean nuthin’.” 

She turned, frowned, and bit her lip. Around the cor- 
ner of flh# veranda she ran into her cousin. He, too, was 
booted and spurred. He reached out, boyishly, to catch 
her in his arms. But she drew back from his grasp. 

“ Why, Jinny,” he cried, what’s the matter ? ” 

‘‘ Nothing, Max.” She often called him so, his middle 
name being Maxwell. “ But you have no right to do 
that.” 

** To do what ? ” said Clarence, making a face. 

“ You know,” answered Virginia, curtly. “ Where’s 
Aunt Lillian ? ” 

“ Why haven’t I the right ? ” he asked, ignoring the 
inquiry. 

“ Because you have not, unless I choose. And I don’t 
choose.” w 

“ Are you angry with me still ? It wasa^^ ^ ty* fault. 
Uncle Corny n made me come away. You snafHd have 
had t^je girl, Jinny, if it took my fortune.” 

“ You^have been drinking this morning. Max,” said 
“Virginia. 

“ Only a julep or so,” he replied apologetically. “ I 
rode over to the race track to see the new trotter. IVe 
called him Halycon, Jinny,” he continued with tn- 
thusiasm. “ And he’ll win the handicap sure.” 

She sat d(^vn on the vewnda steps, with her knees 
crossed and bar . chin resting on her hands. The air was 
heavy with the perfume of the grapes and the smell of 

F 2 
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late flowers from the sunken garden near by. A blue 
haze hung over'^che Illinois ashore. 

Max, you promised me you wouldn’t drink so much.” 

“ And 1 haven’t been, Jinny, ’pon my word,” he replied. 
“ But I met old Sparks at the Tavern, and he started to 
talk about the horses, and — ^and he insisted.” 

“ And you hadn’t the strength of character,” she said, 
scornfully, “ to refuse.” ' 

“ Pshaw, Jinny, a gentleman myst be a gentleman. I’m 
no Yankee.” 

For a space Virginia answered nothing. Then she said, 
without changing her position : — 

“If you were, you might be worth something^’ ^ 

“ Virrinia ! ” 

She did not reply, but sat gazing toward the water. He 
began to pace the veranda, fiercely. 

“ Look here, Jinny,” he cried, pausing in front of her. 
“ There are some things you can’t say to me, even in jest.” 

Virginia rose, flicked her riding- whip, and started down 
the steps. 

“ Don’t be a fool. Max,” she said. 

He followed her, bewildered. She skirted the garden, 
passed the orchard, and finally reached a summer house 
perched on a knoll at the edge of the wood. Then she 
seated herself on a bench, silently. He took a place on 
the opposite side, with his feet stretched out, dejectedly. 

“I’m tired trying to please you,” he said. “I have 
been a jfool. You don’t care that for me. It was all 
right when I was younger, when there was no one else to 
take you riding, and jump off the barn for your t^muse- 
ment, Miss. Now you have Tojn Catherwood and Jack 
Brinsmade and the Russell boys running after you, it’s 
different. I reckon I’ll go to Kansas. There are Yankees 
to shoot in Kansas.” 

He did not see her smile as he sat staring at his 
feet. 

“Max,” said she, all at diice, “why don’t you««ettle 
down to something ? Why don’t you work ? ” 

Young Mr. Colne’s arm swept around in & circle. 
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There are twelve hundred acreg to look after iffere, and 
a few nig^gers- ^ That’s enough /or^ gentldtaan.” 

‘‘ Poon ! *’ exclaimed his cousin, V this isn’t a cotton 
plantation. Aunt Lillian doesn’t flfrm for, money. If 
sheT did, you would have to check your extravagances 
mighty quick, sir.” 

“ I look after Pompey’s reports ; I do as much work as 
my ancestoft,” answered Clarence, hotly. 

'' Ah, that is the trouble,” said Virginia. 

What do you mean ? *’ her cousin demanded. 

“We have been gentlemen too long,” said Virginia. 

The boy straightened up and rose. The pride and 
wilfulness of generations was indeed in hi^ handsome face. 
And something else went with it. Around the mouth a 
grave tinge of indulgence. 

“ What has your life been ? ” she went on, speaking 
rapidly. ‘‘A mixture of gamecocks and ponies and race 
horses and billiards, and idleness at the Virginia Springs, 
and fighting with other boys. What do you know ? 
You wouldn’t go to college. You wouldn’t study law. 
You can’t write a decent letter. You don’t know any- 
thing about the history of your country. What can 
you do — ? ” 

“ I can ride and fight,” he said. “ I can go to New 
Orleans to-morrow to join Walker’s Nicaragua expedition. 
We’ve got to beat the Yankees, — they’ll have Kansas 
away froril us before we know it.” 

Virginia’s eye flashed appreciation. 

“ Do you remember, Jinny,” he cried, “ one day long 
ago wiien those Dhtch hoodlums were teasing you and 
,«Ajine on the road, and Bert Russell and Jack and I came 
along? We whipped em, Jinny, And my eye was 
closed. And you were bathing it here, and one of my 
buttons was gone. And you counted the rest.” 

“ Rich man, poor man, beggarman, thief, — doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, she recited laughing. She crossed 

over a^d sat Reside him, ani her tone changed. Max, 
can’t you understand ? It isn’t that. Max, if you would 
only work at Something. That is why the Yankees beat 
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us. If you would lea™ to weld iron, or to build briefer., 

or 1^ roads. Or if yoif would learn busmes^ 

work m pa s store.” . auct go to 

« care^ for me as I am f” 

pa^onSr**'“V‘^« understand," she answered 

want men like that Captain Robert Lee wh“ wls “ 
puroos”es?° ^ his own 

^^r a moment Clarence was moodily silent. „ 

“ Then— vou must study law.” 

He gave her the one keen look. And she met it wi'tK 
together. Then he smiled. ’ 

« I E ’nev ^^"hee Brice ? ” 

thinking of the South, and of you ” ^ ^ 

“ Why not ? ” he said 

You must prove first that you are a man ” she said 
For years he remembered the scene. The Ward 
yellow stubble, and the nver rushing on and oSi with 

then you wiU many me, ,rinny»” he aeked 

wh;tht7„J'r'StX‘S*l‘f“ ““ 
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•^^No one shall arrange that for^me,” replied T'irginia, 

E romptly. And I should th^k#that yc«i would wish to 

ave sSme of ttie credit for yourself/* 

“ Jinny ! ” • 

Again she avoided him by leaping the low railing. 
The doe fled into the forest, whistling fearfully. Vir- 
ginia waved her hand to him and started toward the 
house. At ^h^ comer of the porch she ran into her aunt. 

Mrs. Colfax was a beautiful woman. Beautiful when 
Addison Colfax married* heir in Kentucky at nineteen, 
beautiful still at three and forty. This, I am aware, is a 
bold statement. Prove it,” you say. “ We do not believe 
it. It was told you by some old beau whe lives upon the 
memor^of the past.” 

Ladies, a score of different daguerrotypes of Lillian 
Colfax are in existence. And whatever may be said of 
portraits, daguerrotypes do not flatter. All the town 
admitted that she was beautiful. All the town knew that 
she was the daughter of old Judge Colfax’s overseer at 
Halcyondale. If she had not been beautiful, Addison Col- 
fax would not have run away with her. That is certain. 
He left her a rich widow at five and twenty, mistress of 
the country place he had bought on the Bellefontaine 
Road, near St. Louis. And when Mrs. Colfax was not 
dancing off to the Virginia watering-places, Bellegarde 
was a gay house. 

Jinny,” exclaimed her aunt, “ how you scared me ! 
What on earth is the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Virginia — 

“ Slje refused to "kiss me,” put in Clarence, half in play, 
half in fesentment. 

Mrs. Colfax laughed ^nusically. She put one of her 
white hands on ea<3i of her niece’s cheeks, kissed her, and 
then gazed into her face until Virginia reddened. 

" Law, Jinny, y^’re quite pretty,” said her aunt. 
I hadn't realisea it — but you must take care of your 
complexion. •You're horrihiy sunburned, and you let 
your hair blow all over your face. It’s barbarous not to 
wear a mask airhen you ride. Your pa doesn't look after 
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you prdj)erly. I would ask you to stay to the danoe 
to-night if you#: skin *were only white, instead of fed. 
You're old enough to know better, Virginia. Mf.^ance 
was to have driven out for dinner. ^Have you seen him, 
Clarence ? " • 

No, mother.” 

'‘He is so amusing,” Mrs. Colfax continued, " and he 
generally brings candy. I shall die of tlje blues before 
suppej*.'* She sat down with a grand air at the head of 
the table, while Alfred took the 'lid from the silver soup- 
tureen in front of her. ‘‘Jinny, can’t you say some- 
thing bright ? Do I have to listen to Clarence’s horse 
talk for another^ hour ? Tell me some gossip. Will you 
have some gumbo soup ? ” * ^ 

“ Why do you listen to Clarence’s horse talk ? ” said 
Virginia. “ Why don’t you make him go to work ? ” 

“Mercy ! ” said Mrs. Colfax, laughing, “ what could he 
do ? ” 

“That’s just it,” said Virginia. “He hasn’t a serious 
interest in life.” 

Clarence looked sullen. And his mother, as usual, took 
his side. 

“ What put that into your head, Jinny ? ” she said. “ He 
has the place here to look after, a very gentlemanly occu- 
pation. That’s what they do in Virginia.” 

“ Yes,” said Virginia, scornfully, “ we’re all gentlemen 
in the South. What do we know about business and 
developing the resources of the country ? Not that*' 

“ You make my head ache, my dear,” was her aunt’s 
reply. “ Where did you get all this ? 

“ You ask me because I am a girl,” said Virginia. ^ 
“ You believe that women were made to look at, and to * 
play with, — not to think. But if we are going to get 
ahead of the Yankees, we shall have to think. It was all 
veiy well to be a gentleman in the day4bf my great-grand- 
father. But now we have railroads and steamboats. And 
who builds them ? The Yejakeea We of the South 
think of our ancestors, and drift deeper ancj deeper into* 
debt. We knoiy hpw tp fight, and we Imoyr hgw to 
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c^md. But we have been ruined by-” h'ere 

f0n„.„aw. i ,o^Z t 

she Sd nf **"1 “'’ f aiSument from Comm " 

”?« »f ¥;. vice LftotS, ‘°Y„rte ‘SrSS'- 

Iko^y ZTd l.rh”L““l?JT“V‘"? «””? “*« • 

2lUeve“bit“i' tato I 

femX 



CHAPTER IX 


QUIET SUNDAY IN LOCUST STRE^ 

If the tirath were known ^here Virginia got the 
opinions which she expressed so freely to her aunt and 
cousin, it was from Colonel Carvel himself. The Colonel 
would rather haVe denounced the Dred Scott decision than 
admit to Judge V^hipple that one of the greafest weak- 
nesses of the South lay in her lack of mechanical and 
manufacturing ability. But he had confessed as much in 
private to Captain Elijah Brent. The Colonel would often 
sit for an hour or more, after supper, with his feet tucked 
up on the mantel and his hat on the back of his head, 
buried in thought. Then he would saunter slowly down 
to the Planters’ House bar, which served the purposes of a 
club in those days, in search of an argument with other 
prominent citizens. The Colonel had his own particular 
chair in his own particular corner, which was always 
vacated when he came in at the door. And then he 
always had three fingers of the best Bourbon whiskey, no 
more and no less, every evening. 

He never met his bosom friend and pet antagonist at 
the Planters’ House bar. Judge Whipple, indeed, took his 
meals umtairs, but he never descended,— it was generally 
supposed because of the strong slavery atmosphere there. - 
However, the Judge went periodically to his friend’s for 
a quiet Sunday dinner (so called in derision by St. 
Louisans), on which occasions Virgini^ sat at the end of 
the table and endeavoured to pour iimter on the flames 
when they flared up too fiercely. 

The Sunday following her«Tide to Bellegarde was the 
Judge’s Sunday. Certain tastes which she ^had inherited 
had hitherto provided her with pleasurable sensations 
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w&ile these battles were in progsess. More than once 
had sh^yscored^ fair hit on tho Jftdge former father, — to 
the mutual delight of both gentlemen. But to-day she 
dreaded being preserrt at the argunient. Just why she 
dreaded it is a matter of feminine psychology best left to 
the reader for solution. 

The argument began, as usual, with the tearing apart 
limb by lim?) o&the unfortunate Franklin Pierce, by Judge 
Whipple. ^ ^ 

“ What a miserable exhibition in the eyes of the world ! ” 
said the Judge. “ Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire ” 
(he pronounced this name with infinite scorn) ‘‘ managed 
by tfeffqgpcjn Davis of Mississippi ! 

“ And he was well managed, sir,'* said the Colonel. 

“ What a pliant tool of your Southern slaveholders ! 

I hear that you are to give him a plantation as a re- 
ward.” 

‘‘No such thing, sir.” 

‘'He deserves it,” continued the Judge, with convic- 
tion. “ See the magnificent forts he permitted Davis to 
build up in the South, the arsenals he let him stock. 
The country does not realise this. But the day will come 
when they will execrate Pierce before Benedict Arnold, 
sir. And look at the infamous Kansas-Nebraska act ! 
That is the greatest crime, and Douglas and Pierce the 
greatest criminals, of the century.” 

“ Do hSve some more of that fried chicken, J udge,” said 
Virginia. 

Mr. Whipple helped himself fiercely, and the Colonel 
smiledf ^ 

“ You should be satisfied now,” said he. “ Another 
Northern man is in the White House.” 

“ Buchanan ! ” roared the Judge, with his mouth full. 
“Another traitor, ||ir. Another traitor worse than the 
first. He swallows the Dred Scott decision, and smirks. 
What a blot (m the history of this Republic ! O Lord ! ” 
cried Mr. Whipple, “ what ai€ we coming to ? A Northern 
man, he could Tgag and bind Kansas and force her into 
slaveiy against the will of her citizens. He packs his 
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Cabinet to support the ruffians you send over the borders 
I he very govecTiors ha ships out there, his henchmen’ 
have them stom^hs turned Look at WalW, whom they 

Zff of He can’t staSi the 

^eU of this LeTOmpton Constitution Buchanan is tr^« 

Jefferson Davis would We 
^ps the^, to be sure that it goes through if he had 
to ™y. ™„ «e how ono%i« 

How slavery is rapidly demomlising a free 

I®* belongs, 

seldom that he showed 

any h^t in his rfephes. He talked slowly, and he had a 

his hand to prevent* ttie more 
eager Judge from mterruptmg him 

South, as matters now 
stend, sir, depends upon slaveiy. Our plantations could 
not exist a day without slave labour. If you abolished 
that institution. Judge Whipple, you would ruin SS 
ofyour fellow-countrymen,-you would reduce sovereign 
stetes to a situation of disgraceful dependence. And all 
sir, now he mised his voice lest the Judge break in “all' 
for the sake of a low breed that ain’t fit for freedom.’ 
You and I who have the Magna Charta and the Declara- 
tion of Independence behind us, who are descended from 
a race that has done nothing but rule for ten centuries 
establish a Republic where l!he basis 
of stability IS the self-control of the individual — as lone 
M men such as you and I form its citizens. Look at the 
bouth Amencans. How do RepubliJs go there?.. And 

^ 1.®^ “ “iggers, who haven’t any 
more self-control than dogs, on an equal basis, with as 

X wJM I have — nigprs, sir, that have lived 
ike wild beMts m the depths of the jungle since the days 
* .7^^’ ^hat s gomg to become of our Rebublic ? ” 

' Education,” cried the Judge. 

But the word was snatched*out of his mou^h. 

Question isn’t a matter of one generation. No sir 
nor two, nor three, nor four. But of centuriSs.” ’ ’ 
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JSir,” said the Judge, “I can* point out neerroes of 
intellig^^e an4 learning.*’ 

And 1 reckon you could teach some monkeys to talk 
En^ish, and recite ^he catechism, "dnd sing emotional 
hymns,^ if you brought over a couple of million from 
Africa,” answered the Colonel, dryly, as he rose to put on 
his hat and light a cigar. 

It was his‘ ci^tom to offer a cigar to the Judge, who 
invariably refused, and rubl^ed his nose with scornful 
violence. 

Virginia, on the verge of leaving, stayed on, fascinated 
by the turn the argument had taken 

‘‘ You^.^^ejudice is hide-bound, sir,” saicf Mr. Whipple. 

“ No, Whipple,” said the Colonel, when God washed 
off this wicked earth, and started new, He saw fit to put 
the sons of Ham in subjection. They’re slaves of each 
other in Africa, and I reckon they’re treated no better 
than they are here. Abuses can’t be helped in any system, 
sir, though we are bettering them. Were the poor in 
London in the days of the Edwards as well off as our 
niters are to-day ? ” 

The Judge snorted. 

“ A divine institution ! ” he shouted. “ A black curse ! 
Because the world has been a wicked place of oppression 
since Noah’s day, is that any reason why it should so 
continue until the day of J udgment ? ” 

The Colonel smiled, which was a sign that he was 
pleased with his argument. 

“ Now, see here, Whipple,” said he. “ If we had any 
guaran^e^ that you would let us alone where we are, to 
manage our slaves and to^ cultivate our plantations, there 
woulon’t be any trouble. But the country keeps on grow- 
ing and growing, and you’re not content with half. You 
want ever 3 rthing, — all the new states must abolish slavery. 
And after a while you will overwhelm us, and ruin ife, 
and make us ^paupers. Do you wonder that we contend 
for our rights, tooth and nail r They are our rights.” 

If it had nftt been for Virginia and Maryland and the 
South, this na&on would not be in existence.” 
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The bolonel laughed^ 

First rate, J»iiiny ! ” iie ,^ried. That’s ^so/' ^ 

But the Judge was in a re very. He probably had not 
heard her. 

“ The nation is going to the dogs,” he said, mumbJing 
rather to himself than to the others. We shall never 
prosper until the curse is shaken ofiF, pr wiped out in blood. 
It clogs our progress. Our merchant mfirihe, of which 
we were so proud, has been annihilated by these continued 
disturbances. But, sir,” he* cried, hammering his fist 
upon the table until the glasses rang, “ the party that is 
to save us was born at Pittsburgh last year on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. " The Republican Party, sir.” 

“ Shucks ! ” exclaimed Mr. Carvel, with atrfhsement. 
“ The Black Republican Party, made up of old fools and 
young Anarchists, of Dutchmen and nigger-worshippers. 
Why, Whipple, that party’s a joke. Where’s your leader ? ” 
“ In Illinois,” was the quick response. 

“ What’s his name ? ” 

** Abraham Lincoln y sir,” thundered Mr. Whipple. 
" And to my way of thinking he has uttered a more sig- 
nificant phrase on the situation than any of your Wash- 
ington statesmen. ‘ This government^ said he to a fiiend 
of mine, ‘ cannot exist half slave and half free' " 

So impressively did Mr. Whipple pronounce these words 
that Mr. Carvel stirred uneasily, and in spite of himself, 
as though he were listening to an oracle. He'l*ecovered 
instantly. 

‘‘He’s a demagogue, seeking for striking phrases, sir. 
You’re too intelligent a man to be taken in bysuch,as he.” 
“ I tell you he is not, sir.” ^ ^ 

“ I know him, sir,” cried the Colonel, taking down his 
feet.. “ He’s an obscure lawyer. Poor white trash ! Tom 
down poor! My friend Mr. Richardson of Springfield 
tells me he is low down. He was bom in a log cabin, and 
spends most of his time in a drug-store telling stories that 
you would not listen to, Ju<^e Whipple.’^ 

“ I would listen to anything he said,” replied the Judge. 
“ Poor white trash, sir I The greatest men^ rise from tne 
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jj^ple. A demagogue ! " Mr. Whipple fairly shoSc with 
rage. “The uation doesn’t k^o^^'him jet. But mark 
my worafe, the fiay will come when it will. He was bal- 
loted for Vice-President in the Philadelphia convention 
last^ear. Nobody paid any attention to that. If the con- 
vention had heard him speak at Bloomington, he would 
have, been nominated instead of Fremont. If the nation 
could have hfcar^ him, he would be President to-day instead 
of that miserable Buchanan. I happened to be at Bloom- 
ington. And while the idlbtif on the platform were drivel- 
ling, the people kept calling for Lincoln. I had never 
heard of him then. Pve never forgot him since. He 
came ambling out of the back of the hall, tt lanky, gawky- 
looking Jhan, ridiculously ugly, sir. But the moment he 
opened his mouth he had us spell-bound. The language 
which your low-down lawyer used was that of a God-sent 
prophet, sir. He had those Illinois bumpkins all worked 
up, — the women crying, and some of the men, too. And 
mad ! Good Lord, they were mad — ‘ We will say to the 
Southern disunionists,’ he cried, — ‘we will say to the 
Southern disunionists, we won’t go out of the Union, and 
yon shan't! ” 

There was a silence when the Judge finished. But 
presently Mr. Carvel took a match. And he stood over 
the Judge in his favourite attitude, — with his feet apart, 
— as he lighted another cigar. 

“ I reckon we’re going to have war, Silas,” said he, 
slowly ; “ but don’t you think that your Mr. Lincoln scares 
me into that belief. I don’t count his bluster worth a 


cent. JVo, sirree ! It’s this youngster who com^s out here 
from Bosifen and buys a nigger with all the money he’s 

f ot in' the world. And he’s an impetuous young fool, 
no judge of men.” 

TIT * Brice wasn’t precisely impetuous,” remarked 

Mr. Whipple. And he smiled a little bitterly, as though 
the word had stirred a memory. 

^ I like that* young fellow, ”«Mr., Carvel continued. “ It 
to be a h£nd of fatality with me to get along with 
xankees, I reckon there’s a screw loose somewhere^ but 
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Bnce acted the man ^11 the way through. He got a fall 
out of you, Silaaj in your^room, after the show. Where are 
you ^om^, Jinny ? ” *. r ,v 

Virgmia had risfcli, and she was standing very erect, 
with a flush on her face, waiting for her father to flnish. 

“ To see Anne Brinsmade,” she said. “ Good-by, Uncle 
iSilas. 

She had called him so from childhood. Hers was the 
one voice that seemed to soften him— it never failed. He 
tum^ to her now with a movement that was almost 
^ntle. Virginia, I should like you to know my young 
Yankee,” said he. ^ j e 

" Thank you. Uncle Silas,” said the girl, with dignity, 

but I scarcely think that he would care to kn<5^ me. He 
feels so strongly.” 

“He feels no stronger than I do,” replied the Judge. 

.j have gotten used to me in eighteen years, and 
^sides, she flashed, you never spent all the money you 
had in the world for a principle.” 

Mr. Whipple smiled as she went out of the door. 

“I have spent pretty near all,” he said. But more to 
himself than to the Colonel. 

That evening, some young people came in to tea, two 
or the four big Catherwood boys, Anne Brinsmade and 
her brother Jack, Puss Russell and Bert, and Eugenie 
Renault. But Virginia lost her temper. In an evil 
mornent Puss Russell started the subject of the young 
Yankee who had deprived her of Hester. Puss w^ 
ably seconded by Jack Brinsmade, whose reputation as a 
^™entor extended far back into hiS boyhood. In vain 
^d .^ne, the ^comaker, try to quench him,"Vhile the 
big Catherwoods and Bert Russell laughed incessantly. 
JVo wonder that Virginia was angry. She would not 

j ^ that young lady bade her good night, 

the Colonel, corning home from an evening with Mr, 
Bnnsinade, found his daughter in an armchair, steiisig 
into the sitting-room fire, •'There was no ’ other light in 
the room. Her chin was in her hand, and her lips were 
pursed ^ 
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' Heigho ! ” said the Colonel. “ what’s the trouble 
no^ ? ’’ 

" Nothing/' ^id Vir^nia. 

‘‘ Come,” he insisted, " what hav# they been doing to 
Yes, honey. 

I don’t waijfc to go to balls all my life. I want to go 
to boarding-school, and learn something. Emily is going 
to Monticello after ChrislTmdfe. Pa, will you let me ? ” 

Mr. Carvel winced. He put an arm around her. He 
thought of his lonely widowerhood, of her whose place 
Virgmia had taken. . ^ 

“ An(i‘Vhat shall I do ? ” he said, trying to smile. 

“It will only be for a little while. And Monticello 
isn’t very far, pa.” 

“ Well, well, there is plenty of time to think it over 
between now and January,” he said. “ And now I have 
a little favour to ask of you, honey.” 

"Yes?” she said. 

The Colonel took the other armchair, stretched his feet 
toward the blaze, and stroked his goatee. He glanced 
covertly at his daughter’s profile. Twice he cleared his 
throat. 

" Jinny ! ” 

" Yes, pa ” (without turning her head). 

" Jmnyf I was going to speak of this young Brice. He’s 
a stranger here, and he comes of a good family, and — and 
I like him.” 

" Ai^ you wish nfe to invite him to my party,” finished 
Vir^ia.^ 

^e Colonel started. “ 1 reckon you guessed it,” he said. 

Virginia remained immovable. She did not answer at 
once. Then she said : — 

think, in bidding against me, that he behaved 
like a gentleman ? ” 

The Colonel blundered. 

Virginia,” he said, “ I thought you told the Judge 
tnis afternoon 4hat it was done out of. principle.” 


G 
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Virginia ignored this. But she bit her lip. 

“He is like all Yanka3s, without one bit of conijiidera- 
tion for a woman. He knew I wanted Hest?er.** 

“ What makes yobrdmagine that he thought of you at 
all, my dear ? ” asked her father, mildly. “ He does Jiot 
know you.” 

This time the Colonel scored certainly. The firelight 
saved Virginia. 

“ He overheard our conversation,” she answered. 

“ I reckon that he wasn’t worrying much about us. And 
besides, he was trpng to save Hester from Jenkins.” 

“ I thought that you said that it was to be my party, 
pa,” said Virginia, irrelevantly. 

The Colonel looked thoughtful, then he began to 
laugh. * 

“ Haven’t we enough Black Republican friends ? ” she 
asked. 

“ So you won’t have him ? ” said the Colonel. 

“ I didn’t say that I wouldn’t have him,” she answered. 

The Colonel rose, and brushed the ashes from his 
coat. 

“ By Gum ! ” he said. “ Women beat me.” 



XJHAPTER X 


THE LipLE HOUSE 

When S#bpl>en attempted to thank Judge Whipple for 
going on Hester s bond, he merely said, Tut, tut.” 

The Judge rose at iSx,*so his man Shadrach told 
Stephen. He had his breakfast at the Planters’ House at 
seven, read the Missouri Democrat, and returned by eight. 
Sometimes he would say good-morning tb Stephen and 
Richter, Iftd sometimes he would not. Mr. Whipple was 
out a great part of the day, and he had many visitors. 
He was a very busy man. Like a great specialist (which 
he was), he would see only one person at a time. And 
Stephen soon discovered that his employer did not dis- 
criminate between age or sex, or importance, or condition 
of servitude. In short, Stephen’s opinion of Judge 
Whipple altered very materially before the end of that 
first week. He saw poor women and disconsolate men go 
into the private room ahead of rich citizens, who seemed 
content to wait their turn on the hard wooden chairs 
against the wall of the main office. There one 
incident in particular, when a well-dressed gentleman of 
middle ag% paced impatiently for two mortal hours after 
Shadrach had taken his card into the sanctum. When at 
last he had been admitted, Mr. Richter whispered to 
Stepheip his name. • It was that of a big railroad man 
from the^East. The tragsom let out the true state of 
affairs. 

“See here, Callender,” the Judge was heard to say, 
“ you fellows don’t like me, and you wouldn’t come here 
unless you had to. But when your road gets in a tight 
place, you turn up and expect to walk in ahead of my 
friends. No, %ir, if you want to see me, you’ve got to 
wait.” • 

Mr. Callend^ made some inaudible reply. 


g2 
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“Money!” roared tke Judge; “take your money oto 
Stetson, and see' if you 'ViiA your case.” 

Mr. Richter smiled at Stephen, as if in sheer happiimss 
at this vindication of*an employer who had never seeiiqed 
to him to need a defence. 

Stephen was greatly drawn toward this young German 
with the great scar on his pleasant ^ face. And he was 
itching to know about that scar. Every day, after coming 
in from dinner, Richter lighted a great brown meerschaum, 
and read the St. Louis Anzeiger and the Westliche Post, 
Often he sang quietly to himself: — 

“ Deutschlands Sohne 
Laut ertone 
Euer Vaterlandgesang. 

Vaterland 1 Du land des Ruhmes, 

Weih^ zu deines Heiligthumes 
Hutem, uns und unser Schwert.” 

There were other songs, too. And some wonderful 
quality in the German’s voice gave you a thrill when you 
heard them, albeit you could not understand the words. 
Richter never guessed how Stephen, with his eyes on his 
book, used to drink in those airs. And presently he found 
out that they were inspired. 

The day that the railroad man called, and after he and 
the Judge had gone out together, the ice was broken. 

“ You Americans from the North are a queer people, 
Mr. Brice,” remarked Mr. Richter, as he put on his coat. 
“ You do not show your feelings. You are ashamed. The 
Judge, at first I could not comprehend him — he would 
scold and scold. But one day I ^e that his heart is warm, 
and since then I love him. Have you ever eaten a 
German dinner, Mr. Brice? No? Then you must come 
with me, now.” 

It was raining, the streets ankle-deep in mud, and the 
beer-garden by the side of the restaurant to which they 
went was dreary and bedraggled. But inside the place 
was warm and cheerful. Inside, to all inputs and pur- 
poses, it was Germany. A most genial host crossed the 
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room to give Mr. Richter a welcome that any man might 
havft^nviec^ He was intro4u<fed to Stephen. 

I ‘‘ We were all strevers together, in Germany,” said 
Igtichter. • 

“ You were all what ? ” asked Stephen, interested. 

“ Strivers, you might <iall it in English. In the Voter- 
land thoge who seek for higher and better things — for 
liberty, and fo be rid of oppression — are so called. That 
is why we fought in and lost. And that is why we 
came here, to the Republic. Ach ! I fear I will never be 
the great lawyer — but the striver, yes, always. We must 
fight once more to be rid of the black n^onster that sucks 
the bl^fid of freedom — vampire. Is it not so in English ? ” 

Stephen was astonished at this outburst. 

“ You think it will come to war ? ” 

I fear, — ^yes, I fear,” said the German, shaking his 
head. “ We fear. We are already preparing.” 

“ Preparing ? You would fight, Richter ? You, a 
foreigner ? ” 

“ A foreigner ! ” cried Richter, with a flash of anger in 
his blue eyes that died as suddenly as it came, — died into 
reproach. Call me not a foreigner — we Germans will 
show whether or not we are foreigners whon the time is 
ripe. This great country belongs to all the oppressed. 
Your ancestors founded it, and fought for it, that the 
descen(^nts of mine might find a haven from tyranny. 
My jfriend, one half of this city is German, and it is they 
who will save it if danger arises. You must come with 
me one night to ^uth St. Louis, that you may know us. 
Theif jou will perhaps understand, Stephen. You will 
not think of us as foreign swill, but as patriots who love 
our new Vaterland even as you love it. You must come 
to our Turner Halls, where we are drilling against the 
time when the Union shall have need of us.” ^ 

“ You are drilling now ? ” exclaimed Stephen, in still 

f reater astojtishment. The German's eloquence had made 
im tingle, even as had the songa 
" Prosit d^/ne Blume ! ” answered Richter, smiling and 
holding up ^is glass of been You will come to a 
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commerce^ and see. This is not our blessed Lichtenhain^r, 
that we drink at Jena. One may have a pi»t of Lidhten- 
hainer for less than a^oschen at Jena. Aher,* he addid 
as he rose, with a laugh that showed Ifts strong teeth, " Ve 
Americans are rich.’’ 

As Stephen s admiration for kis employer grew, his fear 
of him waxed greater likewise. The ‘Judge’s jnethods of 
teaching law were certainly not Harvard’s ihethods. For 
a fortnight he paid as little atte^ntjon to the young man as 
he did to the messengers who came with notes and cooled 
their heels in the outer oflSce until it became the Judge’s 
pleasure to answer them. This was a trifle discouraging 
to Stephen. But he stuck to his Chitty and his G'^eenleaf 
and his Kent. It was Richter who advised him to buy 
Whittlesey’s “ Missouri Form Book,” and warned him of 
Mr. Whipple’s hatred for the new code. Well that he did ! 
There came a fearful hour of judgment. With the swift- 
ness of a hawk Mr. Whipple descended out of a clear sky, 
and instantly the law terms began to rattle in Stephen’s 
head like dried peas in a can. It was the Old Style of 
Pleading this time, without a knowledge of which the 
Judge declared with vehemence that a lawyer was not fit 
to put pen to legal cap. 

“ Now, sir, the papers ! ” he cried. 

“ First,” said Stephen, “ was the Declaration. The 
answer to that was the Plea. The answer to that^^was the 
Replication. The answer to that was the Rebutter. And 
the answer to that was the Surrebutter. But they rarely 
got that far,” he added unwisely. ^ 

A good principle in Law, sir,” said the Judge, o‘ h not 
to volunteer information.” 

Stephen was somewhat cast down when he reached home 
that Saturday evening. He had come out of his examina- 
tioi^with feathers drooping. He had been given no more 
briefs to copy, nor had Mr. Whipple vouchsafed even to 
send him on an errand. He had not learned how common 
a thing it is with yoniig lawyers to feel that they are of 
no use in the world. Besides, the rain con|jnued. This 
was the fifth day. 
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^His mother, knitting before th^e fire in her ovm room, 
greeted him with her usual q^i«fc smile •£ welcome. He 
trkd tS ^ive ner a humorous account of his catechism of 
th¥ morning, but failed. 

I am quite sure that he doesn’t like me,” said Stephen. 

His mother continued tp smile. 

‘‘ If he did, he would not show it,” she answered. 

‘‘I. can ffeelat,” said Stephen, dejectedly. 

“ The Judge was here this afternoon,” said his mother. 

“ What ? ” cried Stephen. Again this week ? They 
say that he never calls in the daytime, and rarely in the 
evening. What did he say ? ” 

“ He said that some of this Boston nonsense must be 
gotten out of you,” answered Mrs. Brice, laughing. ‘‘ He 
said that you were too stiff. That you needed to rub 
against the plain men who were building up the West, 
who were making a vast world-power of the original 
little confederation of thirteen states. And, Stephen,” 
she added more earnestly, I am not sure but what he is 
right.” 

Then Stephen laughed. And for a long time he sat 
staring into the fire. 

“ what else did he say ? ” he asked, after a while. 

“ He told me about a little house which we might rent 
very cheaply. Too cheaply, it seems. The house is on 
this street, next door to Mr. Brinsmade, to whom it belongs. 
And Mi? Whipple brought the key, that we might inspect 
it to-morrow.” 

“ But a servant ? ” objected Stephen. “ I suppose that we 
must-have a servaht ? ” 

His mother’s voice fey. 

“ That poor girl whom you freed is here to see me every 
day. Old Nancy does washing. But Hester has no work, 
and she is a burden to Judge Whipple. Oh, no,” she con- 
tinued, in response to Stephen’s glance, “ the Judge •did 
not mention that, but I think he had it in mind that 
Hester mighli come. And I am sure that she would.” 

Sunday d^twned brightly. After church Mrs. Brice 
and Stephen^walked down Olive Street, and stood looking 
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at a tiny house wedge^J in between two large ones vfth 
scrolled fronts. • ifce»iories of Beac<jn Strg^ filled 

them both as they gazed, but they said notning of tl» to 
each other. As Stephen put his hand on the latch o^the 
little iron gate, a gentleman came out of the larger house 
next door. He was past the iij^iddle age, somewhat scrupu- 
lously dressed in the old fashion, in . swallowtail coat and 
black stock. Benevolence was in the gerfbrous mouth, in 
the large nose that looked lil^e Washington’s, and benevo- 
lence fairly sparkled in the blue eyes. He smiled at them 
as though he had known them always, arid the world 
seemed brighter that very instant. They smiled in return, 
whereupon the*gentleman lifted his hat. And f J^e kindli- 
ness and the courtliness of that bow made them very happy. 
“ Did you wish to look at the house, madam ? ” he asked. 

** Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Brice. 

“ Allow me to open it for you,” he said, graciously, taking 
the key from her. “ I fear that you will find it inconvenient 
and incommodious, ma’am. I should be fortunate indeed 
to get a good tenant.” 

He fitted the key in the door, while Stephen and his 
mother smiled at each other at the thought of the rent. 
The gentleman opened the door, and stood aside to let 
them enter, very much as if he were showing them a 
palace for which he was the humble agent. 

They went into the little parlour, A^ich was nicely fur- 
nished in mahogany and horsehair. And it had a? the back 
of it a bit of a dining-room, with a little porch overlook- 
ing the back yard. Mrs Brice thought of the dark and 
stately high-ceiled dining-room she ha& known thfoughout 
her married days : of the board fr(4m which a royal governor 
of Massachusetts Colony had eaten, and some governors 
of the Commonwealth since. Thank God, she had not to 
sell that, nor the Brice silver which had stood on the high 
sicteboard with the wolves and the shield upon it. Tne 
widow’s eyes filled with tears. She had nol^ hoped again 
to have a home for these things, nor the father’s armchair, 
nor the few femily treasures that were to Come over the 
mountains. ^ 
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•Xh© gentleman, with infinite t^ct, said little, but led 
the wn^ through the rooms. # There wefe not many of 
them/ At the door of the kitchen he stopped, and laid 
hispahd kindly on Stephen’s shoul(^ : — 

“^ere we may not enter. This is your department, 
ma’am,” said he. / 

Finally, as they stood without waiting for the gentle- 
man, who iifeislfed upon locking the door, they observed a 
girl in a ragged shawl huijying up the street. As she 
approached them, her eyes were fixed upon the large 
house next door. But suddenly, as the gentleman turned, 
she caught sight of him, and from her lips escaped a ciy 
of relief She flung open the gate, and stood before him. 

“ Oh, Ur. Brinsmade,” she cried, “mother is dying. 
You have done so much for us, sir, — couldn’t you come to 
her for a little while ? She thought if she might see you 
once more, she would die happy.” The voice was choked 
by a sob. 

Mr. Brinsmade took the girl’s hand in his own, and 
turned to the lady with as little haste, with as much 
politeness, as he had shown before. 

“ You will excuse me, ma’am,” he said, with his hat in 
his hand. 

The widow had no words to answer him. But she and 
her son watched him as he walked rapidly down the 
street, his arm in the girl’s, until they were out of sight. 
And theif they walked home silently. 

Might not the price of this little house be likewise a 
piece of the Brinsmade charity ? 



CHAPTER XI 


THE INVITATION 

Mb. Eliphalet Hopper in Kis Sunday-best broadcloth 
was a marvel of propriety. It seemed to Stephen that his 
face wore a ^aver expression on Sunday when he met him 
standing on Crane’s doorstep, picking thpjint from 
his coat. Stephen s intention was not to speak. But he 
remembered what the Judge had said to his mother, and 
nodded. Why, mdeed, should he put on airs with this 
man who had come to St. Louis unknown and unre- 
. commended and poor, who by sheer industry had made 
himself of importance in the large business of Carvel & 
mmny . As for Stephen Brice, he was not yet eam- 
inple^^^*’ ty the charity of Judge Silas 

3wdy, Mr. Brice ? ” said Mr. Hopper, his glance 
indefinable in Stephen’s costume. ^ This 
would have puzzled Mr. Hopper’s tailor more 
“ Very well, thanks.” 

“ A fine day after the rain.” 

aftS&“ “odded, and Mr. Hopper entered the house 

abru^tl^^*^ ^ Virginia Carvel^’s party asked 

u “I do not know Miss Carvel,’’ said Stephen, wondering 
how well the other did. And if the truth be told, he w£ 
,« mu Hopper’s free use of her name. 

t difference,” said Eliphalet, 

with just a sh^e of bitterness in his tone. “ They keen 

house, Uke all Southerners,”— Mr! Hopper hesi? 
tated,— for such as come well recommehded. I ’most 
forgot, said he. “I oallate you’re not "any too well 
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recommended. I 'most forgot that little transaction down 
to the ® 9 urt Ij^use. They do isaf that sfie wanted that 
gal iltnighty l^ad, — she was most aw^I cut up not ^to get 
herj Served her right, though. I'm glad you did. , Show 
her she can't have everything her own way. And say,” 
he added, with laughter, ‘Aow you did fix that there 
stuck-up Colfax boy! Hell never forgive you no more 
than she. fiut,* said Mr, Hopper, meditatively, “ it was a 
dumed-fool trick.” * » 

I think Stephen's critics will admit that he had a good 
right to be angiy, and that they will admire him just a 
little bit because he kept his temper. Bi^t Mr. Hopper 
evidently^hought he had gone too far. 

She ain't got no use for me, neither,” he said. 

She shows poor judgment,” answered Stephen. 

‘‘ She's not long sighted, that's sure,” replied Eliphalet, 
with emphasis. 

At dinner Stephen was tried still further. And it was - 
then he made the determination to write for the news- 
papers in order to pay the rent on Mr. Brinsmade's houji 
Miss Carvel's coming-out party was the chief topic. 

“ They do say the Colonel is to spend a sight of money 
on that ball," said Mrs. Abner Reed. “ I guess it won't 
bankrupt him.” And she looked hard at Mr. Hopper. 

‘‘ I callate he ain't pushed for money,” that gentleman 
vouchsafec^ 

He's a good man, and done well by you, Mr. Hopper.” 

‘‘ So-so,” answered Eliphalet. “ But I will say that I 
done something for the Colonel. I've saved him a hundred 
times ifly^y since f showed old Hood the leaks. And I 
got a thousand dollar ordet from Wright & Company this 
week for him.” 

“ I dare say you'd keep a tight hand enough on ex- 
penses,” said Miss Crane, half in sarcasm, half in 
•approval. 

‘‘ If Colonel Carvel was doin’ business in New England,” 
said Eliphalet, “ he'd been bankrupt long ago.” 

^ ‘‘That young^ Clarence Colfax,” Mrs. Abner Reed broke 
in, “4^?11 get alright smart mint o’ money when he mar- 
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lies Virrinia. They<lo say her mother left her inde^n- 
dent. How n%w, Mr. Hopper V* 

Eliphalet looked mysterious 4,nd knowing. Hi did 
not reply. ^ • ■ 

‘‘And young Colfax ain^t precisely a pauper,” said 
Miss Crane. Hi 

“I’ll risk a good deal that she* don’t njjarry Colfax,” 
said Mr. Hopper. * 

“What on earth do yoiu njean?” cried Mrs Abner. 
“ It ain’t broke off ? ” 

“No,” he answered, “it ain’t broke off. But I callate 
she won’t ha\e him when the time comes, She’s got too 
much sense.” 

Heavy at heart, Stephen climbed the stairs, thanking 
heaven that he had not been drawn into the controversy. 
A partial comprehension of Mr. Hopper was dawning upon 
him. He suspected that gentleman of an aggressive 
determination to achieve wealth, and the power which 
goes with it, for the purpose of using that power upon 
those beneath him. Nay, when he thought over his con- 
versation, he suspected him of more, — of the intention to 
marry Virginia Carvel. 

It will be seen whether Stephen was right or wrong. 

He took a walk that afternoon, as far out as a place 
called Lindells Grove, which afterward became historic. 
And when he returned to the house, his motjier handed 
him a little white envelope. 

“ It came while you were out,” she said. 

He turned it over, and stared at his name written across 
the front in a feminine hand. In those days yQuflg ladies 
did not write in the bold atid masculine manner now 
deemed proper. Stephen stared at the note, manlike, and 
pondered. 

^ “ Who brought it, mother ? ” 

“ Why don’t you open it, and see ? ” asked his mother^ 
with a smile. 

He took the suggestion. What a funny formal little 
note we should think it now! It was not funny to 
Stephen — then. He read it, and he read it again, and 
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. finally he walked over to the window, still holding it in his 
handf" f 

Some iflothe*# would have sho'wn their curiosity. Mrs. 
Bric^id not, wherein^ she proved hQjself their superiors 
in th * knowledge of mankind. • 

Stephen stood for a long while looking out into the 
gathering dusk. Then he went over to the fireplace and 
began tearing thg note into little bits. Only once did he 
pause, to look again at his name on the envelope. 

“ It is an invitation to Miss'Carvel’s party,” he said. 

By Thursday of that week the Brices, with thanks- 
giving in their hearts, had taken possession of Mr. 
Brinsmade’s little house. 



CHAPTER XII 


‘‘MISS JINNY 


The years have sped indeed ^ince that gray December 
day when Miss Virginia Carvel became eighteen. Old 
St. Louis has changed from a pleasant Southern town to a 
bustling city, and a high building stands on the site of 
that wide and hospitable home of Colonel Ca*. ^el. And 
the Coloners thoughts that morning, as Ned shaved him, 
flew back through the years to a gently rolling Kentucky 
countryside, and a pillared white house among the oaks. 
He was riding again with Beatrice Colfax in the spring- 
time. Again he stretched out his arm as if to seize her 
bridle-hand, and he felt the thoroughbred rear. Then the 
vision faded, and the memory of his dead wife became an 
angers face, far — so far away. 

He had brought her to St. Louis, and with his inherit- 
ance had founded his business, and built the great double 
house on the comer. The child came and was named 
after the noble state which had given so many of her sons 
to the service of the Republic. 

Five simple, happy years — then war. A black war of 
conquest which, like many such, was to add to the nation's 
fame and greatness. Glory beckoned, honour called — or 
Com3Ui Carvel felt them. With nothing of the profession 
of arms save that bom in the Carvels, he kissed Beatrice 


farewell and steamed down the Mississippi, a captain 
in a Missouri regiment. The young wife was ailing. 
Anguish killed her. Had Comyn Carvel been selfish ? 

Ned, as he shaved his master's face, read his thoughts 
by the strange sympathy of love. He had heard the last 
pitiful words of his mistress. Had listened, choking, to 
Dr. Posthlewaite as he read the sublime .service of the 
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burial of the dead. It was Ned who had met his m^ter, 
the Colc^el, at the levee, and ha(^ fallen sobbing at his 
feet. 

Lolg after he was shaved that morjjing, the Colonel sat 
rapt m his chair, while the faithful servant busied him- 
self about the room, one eye on his master the while. 
But presently Mr. Carvel’s r^ery is broken by the swift 
rustle of a dr#ss,^nd a girlish figure flutters in and plants 
itself on the wide arm of his mahogany barber chair, 
Mammy Easter in the door behind her. And the Colonel, 
stretching forth his hands, strains her to him, and then 
holds her away that he may look and look again into her 
face. * 

“ Honey^ he said, '' I was thinking of your mother.” 

Virginia raised her eyes to the painting on the wall 
over the marble mantel. The face under the heavy coils 
of brown hair was sweet and gentle, delicately feminine. 
It had an expression of sorrow that seemed a prophecy. 

The Colonel’s hand strayed upward to Virginia’s head. 

‘‘You are not like her, honey,” he said. “You may 
see for yourself. You are more like your Aunt Bess, 
who lived in Baltimore, and she — ” 

“I know,” said Virginia, “she was the image of the 
beauty, Dorothy Manners, who married my great-grand- 
father.” 

“ Yes, Jinny,” replied the Colonel, smiling. “ That is 
so. You a»e somewhat like your great-grandmother.” 

“ Somewhat ! ” cried Virginia, puttii^ her hand over 
his mouth, “ I like that. You and Captain Lige are 
always ^fraid of tui^ng my head. I need not be a 
beauty to fesemble her. I know that I am like her. When 
you took me on to CalveA House to see Uncle Daniel 
that time, I remember the picture by, by — ” 

“ Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 

“ Yes, Sir Joshua.” 

“You were only eleven,” says the Colonel. 

“ She is not a diflScult person to remember.” 

“No,” said Mr. Carvel, laughing, “especially if you 
Imve lived witb her,” 



7 I wis^ to W said '^rir|[itti% 

to Sake X^wlon bjp stoitei, and keOp^O i!haa 
dlbjBduiig for years.” ^ ' %. • 

’> : But bo got .her iij^the end ” said the Colonel. " ^Qhere 
did yon hoar aH'this ? ” he asked. . ' •* '* 

• ‘‘Uncle Daniel told me. Hp has Biohard Carvel’s diary." 

ti very ’honourable fecord it is,” exclaimfed the 
.Coloij^ “ Jinny, we shall read it togetl^r e^hen we go 
a>»Tyltf% to Calvert House. I remember the old gentm- 
lUah as well as if I had seen him yesterday." 

Virginia appeared thoughtful. 

“Pa^” she began, “Pa, did you ever see the pearls 
DQ’rahfay Carve! wore on her wedding day ? What makes 
;^u jump like that ? Did you ever see them ? 

. “'Well, I reckon I did,” replied the Colonel, gazing at 
her steadfostly. 

' “ Pa, Uncle Daniel told me that I was to have that 
nebkla^ when I was old enough.” 

, “ laik I ” said the Colonel, fidgeting, “ your Uncle Daniel 
"was just fooling you.” 

“ He’s a bachelor,” said Virginia ; “ what use has he got 
.for it?” 

“ Why,*' saw the Colonel, “ he’s a young man .yet, your 

« le, only fiftyrthree. I’ve known -older fools than he to 
md dp it. Ehj.Ned?” 

Yes, marsa. Yes, sub. I’ve seed ’em at se'venty, an’ 
shufflin’ about 'peai^ as Marse CUarence’s gamecccks. Why, 
was old Ma^ Ludlow-^” 

*' ‘‘Now, Mister Johnson,’.’ Virginia put in severely, “no 
mats about old Ludlow — ” ^ ^ . 

, Ned grinned fiom ear to.eta’,.and in theecstosy <^|ue 
s»did%ht dropped the Colonel's clothes-brush. ‘‘‘Lan’. 
sakee I ” he'cned, “ ef die ain't reconunembered.” .Becovi 
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•^Haw come she recom^iembered, Marse Comyo i Dat's 
d^qua^ity. Dat*s why. Doan't talk^to Ned ’bout de 
qupJity,*Mariiii’’ ^ • 

t And when did I ever talk to jjpu about the quality, 
yo|^ scalawag ? ” asks^the Colonel, laughing. 

Th’ ain’t none ’cept deJI^Ss’ quality Keep they word 
dat-a-way,” said Ned, as he^ent off to tell Un6le Ben in 
the kitchen. 

Was there ever, in all ^is wide country, a good cook 
who was not a t 3 n:ant ? Vocle Ben Carvel was a veritable 
emperor in his own domain ; and the Colonel himself, had 
he desired to enter the kitchen, would have been obliged 
to come with humble and submissive spirit. As for Vir- 
ginia, sho^had had since childhood more than one passage 
at arms with Uncle Ben. And the question of who had 
come off victorious had been the subject of many a debate 
below stairs. 

There were a few days in the year, however, when 
Uncle Ben permitted the sanctity of his territory to be 
violated. One was the seventh of December. Ou such a 
day it was his habit to retire to the broken chair beside the 
sink (the chair to which he had clung for five-and-t.wenty 
years). There he would sit, blinking, and carrying on 
the while an undercurrent of protests and rumblings, , 
while Miss Virginia and other young ladies mixed and 
chopped and boiled and baked and gossiped. But woe 
to the unfortunate Rosetta if she overstepped the bounds 
of respect ! Woe to Ned or Jackson or Tato, if th^y came 
an inch over the threshold fro^.^the hall beyond ! Even 
Aunt ^Easter stepped gmgcrly|\ though she was ’wont to 
afSrm, w4ien assistmg Mi|s Jii^f in her toilet, an absolute 
contempt for B^n’a commanefe; ^ 

“So Ben ordered you out, JSIammy ? ” Virginia would 
say mfachiet^ously. 

“ Order me out I Hugh t think I’se skeered ch h^, 
Reckon I'd ftail ^em good ef he cotched hole of 
me Mth his^hlac^ hands. Jes' let hiii try to com^uj^ 
staim Kdney, an^sea ^hat I say 

Ben^had^ on one never-to-be^for^^^a" 

JJ * 
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occasion, ordered Mammy Easter out, and she had gone. 
And now, as .^he was W'^rking the beat biscuits to be 
baked that evening, Uncle Ben s eye restea on her with 
suspicion. 

What mere man may v:nte with any confidence of the 
delicacies which were prepc ^ed in Uncle’s kitchen that 
morning ? No need in those days of cooking schools. 
What Southern lady, to the. manner bom, is not a cook 
from the cradle ? Even Ben noted with approval Miss 
Virginia’s scorn for pecks and pints, and grunted with 
satisfaction over the accurate pinches of spices and 
flavours which she used. And he did Miss Eugenie the 
honour to eat one of her pralcens. 

That night came Captain Lige Brent, the figure of an 
eager and determined man swinging up the street, and 
pulling out his watch under every lamp-post. And in 
his haste, in the darkness of a mid-block, he ran into 
anSthcr solid body clad in high boots and an old army 
overcoat, beside a wood waggon. 

Howdy, Captain ? ” said he of the high boots. 

‘‘ Well, I just tlioxujht as much,” was the energetic 
reply ; “ minute I seen the rig I know Captain Grant was 
behind it.” 

He held out a big hand, which Captain Grant clasped, 
just looking at his own with a smile. The stranger was 
Captain Elijah Brent of the Louitiiana. 

*‘Now,” said Brent, “I’ll just bet a full cargo that 
you’re off to the Planters’ House, and smoke an El Sol 
with the boys.” # 

Mr. Grant nodded. ‘‘ You re keen, Captain,” said he. 

“ IVe got something here that’ll outlast an El Sol a 
, whole day,'' continued C^Dtain Brent, tugging at his 
pocket and pulling out a Ifx-inch cigar as black as the 
nl^t '' Just you try that" 

The Captain instantly struck a match on his boot and 
was puBSng in a silent enjoyment which delighted his 
friend, . c, - 

Reckon he don't brlj^ out cigars when^you make him 
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a dWI/’ said the steamboat captain, jerking his thumb up 
at the hftuise. It was Mr. Jacol^ Qiuyme's.t 

Captain Gr9lfit did not reply to that, nor did Captain 
Lige^ expect him to, aa it was the (j«3tom of this strange 
and silent man to speak ill of one. He turned rather 
to put the stakes back into hJswaggon. 

“ Where are you off to, Lige ? ” he asked. 

“ Lord bless ftiy soul,” said Captain Lige, “ to think 
that I could forget ! ” He tucked a bundle tighter under 
his arm. “ Grant, did you* ever see my little sweetheart. 
Jinny Carvel ? ” The Captain sighed. “She ain’t little 
any more, and she’s eighteen to-day.” 

Captain jGrant clapped his hand to his forehead. 

“ Say, Lige,” said he, “ that reminds me. A month or 
so ago I pulled a fellow out of R(^nault’s area across from 
there. First I thought he was a thief. After he got 
away I saw the Colonel and his daughter in the win- 
dow — ” 

Instantly Captain Lige became excited, and seized 
Captain Grant by the cape of his overcoat. 

“ Say, Grant, what kind of appearing fellow was ho ? ” 

“ Short, thick-set, blocky face.” 

“ I reckon I know,” said Brent, bringing down his fist 
on the waggon board ; “ I’ve had my eye on him for some 
little time.” 

He walked around the block twice after Captain Grant 
h^ drived down the muddy street, before he composed 
himself to enter the Carvel mansion. He paid no atten- 
tion to the salutations of Jackson, the butler, who saw him 
coming^and opened the door, but climbed the stairs to the 
sitting-room. 

“ Why, Captain Lige, you must have put wings on the 
Lowieianal' said Virginia, rigang joyfully from the arm of 
her fathers chair to meet him. “ We h^ given you up.” 

What ? ” cried the Captain. “ Give me up ? DonHi 
you know better than that ? What ! give me up when I 
never missed a birthday, — and this the best of all of !em ? 

hsid got sight of me shovin* in wood and 
ciissin* the pilot for slowin' at tl^^ossin's, he'd never let 
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you ride in my boat again. Bill Jenks said : ‘ Arf> you 
plum cra0y, Brent ? c I, ook at them cressets.' ‘Five 
dollars ! ’ says I ; ‘ I wouldn’t go in for five*^ hundred. 
To-morrow’s Jinny C^^rvel’s birthday, and I’ve just got to 
bo there.* I reckon the fame’s come when I’ve got to say 
Miss Jinny,” he added ruetully. 

The Colonel rose, laughing, and hit the Captain on the 
back. ♦ 

“ Drat you, Lige, why dop’t you kiss the girl ? Can’t 
you see she’s waiting ? ” 

The honest Captain stole one glance at Virginia, and 
turned red corocr colour. 

“ Shucks, Cfolonel, I can’t be kissing her always. 
What’ll her husband say ? ” 

For an instant Mr. Carvel’s brow clouded. 

“We’ll not talk of husbands yet awhile, Lige.” 

Virginia went up to Captain Lige, deftly twisted into 
shape his black tie, and kissed him on the cheek. How 
his face burned when she touched him ! 

“ There ! ” said she, “ and don’t you ever dare to treat 
me as a young lady. Why, pa, he’s blushing like a girl. 
I know. He’s ashamed to kiss me now. He’s going to 
be married at last to that Creole girl in New Orleans,” 

The Colonel slapped his knee, winked slyly at Lige, 
while Virginia began to sing: — 

“ T built me a house on the mountain so high, 

To gaze at my true love as she do go by.” 

“There’s only one I’d ever matry. Jinny,” protested 
the Captain, soberly, “ and I’:n a heap too old for her. 
But I’ve seen a youngster that might mate with her. 
Colonel,” he added mischievously, “ if he just wasn’t a 
Yankee. Jinny, what’s the story I hear about Judge 
'Whipple’s young man buying Hester ? ” 

Mr. Carvel looked uneasy. It was Virginia’s turn to 
blush, and she grew red as a peony. 

“ He’s a tall, hateful, Black Republican Yankee ! ”i|he 
said. 
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‘‘•Phee-ew ! ” whistled the Captain. “ Any more epi- 
thets 

“ He’s rf nast;f Abolitionist ! ” 

“ There you do him j^ong, honey^^he Colonel put in. 

“I hear he took Hester to ^^s Crane’s,” the Captain 
continued, filling the rooniyvHl^ith his hearty lau^ter. 
‘‘That boy has , enough, Jinny; I’d like to know 
him.” ' • 

“ You’ll have that priceless o])portunity to-night,” re- 
torted Miss Virginia, as sht? filing herself out of the room. 
“ Fa has made me invite him to my party.” 

“ Here, Jinny 1 Hold on ! ” cried the Captain, running 
after her. “ I’ve got something for you.” 

She stoppled on the stairs, hesitating. Whereupon the 
Captain hastily ripped open the bundle under his arm and 
produced a very handsome India shawl. With a cry of 
delight Virginia threw it over her shoulders and ran to 
the long glass between the high windows. 

“ Who spoils her, Lige ? ” asked the Colonel, fondly. 

“ Her father, I reckon,” was the prompt reply. 

“ Who spoils you. Jinny ? ” 

“ Captain Lige,” said she, turning to him. “ If you 
had only kept the presents you have brought mo from 
New Orleans, you might sell out your steamboat and be a 
rich man.” 

“ He is a rich man,” said the Colonel, promptly. “ Did 
you ever miss bringing her a present, Lige ? ” he asked. 

“ When the Cora Anderson burnt,” answered the 
Captafti. 

“ Why,” cried Virgi^iia, “you brought me a piece of her 
wheel, witll the char on it. • You swam ashore with it.” 

“ So I did,” said Captain Brent. “ I had forgotten 
that. It was when the French dress, with the furbelows, 
which Madame Pitou had gotten me from Paris for you, 
Vas lost.” 

y And I think I liked the piece of wheel better,’' says 
Virginia. “It was brought me by a brave man, the last 
his boat.” 

*And wbo shXmld be the last to leave, but th6r|^ptam ? 
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I saw the thing in the water, and I just thought we oi^^ht 
to have a relic/,’ * c ' 

“Lige/’ said the Colonel, putting up hfe'feet/‘‘do you 
remember the Freno^ toys you uged to bring up here 
from New Orleans ? ” 

‘‘Colonel/’ replied Brent, 'e/lo you recall the rough and 
uncouth young citizen who came ,pver here from Cin- 
cinnati, as clerk on the VichshurgV 

“ I remember, sir, that he was so promising that they 
made him provisional captaili ‘che next trip, and he was 
not yet twenty-four years of age.” 

“And do you remember buying the Vickshxirg at the 
sheriff’s sale fpr twenty thousand dollars, and handing her 
over to young Brent, and saying, ‘There, my son, she’s 
your boat, and you can pay for her when you like ’ ? ” 

“ Shucks, Brent ! ” sitid Mr. Carvel, sternly, “ youi 
memory’s too good. But I proved myself a good business 
man, Jinny; he paid for her in a year.” 

“ You don’t mean that you made him pay you for the 
boat ? ” cried Jinny. “ Why, pa, I didn’t think you were 
that mean ! ” 

The two men laughed heartily. 

“ I was a heap meaner,” said her father. “ I made him 
pay interest.” 

Virginia drew in her breath, and looked at the Colonel 
in amazement. 

“ He’s the meanest man I know'' said Captain Lige. 

“ He made me pay interest, and a mint julep." 

“Upon my word, pa,” said Miss Virginia, soberly, “I 
shouldn’t have believed it of you.” 

Just then Jackson, in his whit^ jacket, came to ’announce 
that supper was ready, and they met Ned at the dining- 
room door, fairly staggering under a load of roses. 

“ Marse Clarence done send ’em in, des picked out’n de 
h(»bhouse dis afternoon, Miss Jinny. Jackson, fotch a, 
bowl!”^ 

“ No,” said Virginia. She took the flowers from Ned, 
one by one, and to the wonderment of Captain Lige and 
her father strewed them hither and thither ‘upon the table 
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until the white cloth was hid by the red flowers. The 
Coltoel stroked his goatee and nii(|g^d Cajjfain Lige. 

“ Look<i-thej?e, now/’ said Jle. ‘‘ Any other woman 
would have spent two mortal hours pickin’ ’em in china.” 

Virginia, having critically imrfl^cd her work, amid 
exclamations from Ned and J^^jcRson, had gone around to 
her place. And there upon her plate lay a pearl necklace. 
For an instant s^e clapped her palms together, staring at 
it in bewilderment. And once more the little childish cry 
of delight, long sweet to the Colonel’s ears, escaped her. 

‘‘Pa/’ she said, “is it — ?” And then^ she stopped, 
for fear that it might not be. But he nodded encourag- 
ingly. 

“ Dorothy Carvel’s necklace ! No, it can’t be.” 

“Yes, honey,” siiid the Colonel. “Your Uncle Daniel 
sent it, as he promised. ^Vnd when you go upstairs, if 
Easter has done as I told her, you will see a primrose 
dress with blue corn-flowers on your bed. Daniel thought 
you might like that, too, for a keepsak(\ Dorothy Manners 
wore it in London, when she was a girl.” 

And so Virginia ran and threw her arms about her 
fiither’s neck, and kissed him again and again. And lest 
the Captain feel badly, she laid his India shawl beside her, 
and the necklace upon it. 

What a joyful supper they had, — just the three of 
them ! And as the fresh roses tilled the room with 
fragrance, •Virginia filled it with youth and spirits, and 
Mr. Carvel and the Captain with honest, manly merriment. 
And Jackson plied Captain Brciit (who was a i^rime 
favourije in that house) with broiled chicken and hot beat 
biscuits and with waffles, ujitil at length he lay back in his 
chair and heaved a sigh of content, lighting a cigar. And 
then Virginia, with a little curtsey to both of them, ran ofl’ 
to dress for the party. 

“Well,” said Captain Brent, “I reckon there’ll be gBjf 
feoings-on here to-night. I wouldn’t miss the sight of 
'em, Colonel, for all the cargoes on the Mississippi. Ain’t 
there anythingJ can do ? ” 

“ No, thank* you, Lige,” Mr. Carvel answered. “ Do 
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you remember, one morning some five years ago, wlj.Sn 
I took in at tho store « Yankee named Hopper V You 
didn't like him, I believe.” * 

Captain Brent jumjigd, and the ashes of his cigar fell on 
his coat. He had forgotten his conversation with Captain 
Grant. 

“ I reckon I do,” he said dryly. 

For a moment he was on the point of telling the affair. 
Then he desisted. He could not be sure of Eliphalet from 
Grant s description. So he decided to await a better time. 
Captain Brent was one to make sure of his channel before 
going ahead. 

“Well,” continued the Colonel, “I have been rather 
pushed the last week, and Hopper managed things for 
this dance. He got the music, and saw the confectioner. 
But he made such a close bargain with both of 'em that 
they came around to me afterward,” he added, laughing. 

“ Is he coming here to-night ? ” demanded the Captain, 
looking disgusted. 

“ Lige,” replied the Colonel, “you never do get over 
a prejudice. Yes, he's coming, just to oversee things. 
He seems to have mighty little pleasure, and he's got the 
best business head I ever did see. A Yankee,” said 
Mr. Carvel, meditatively, as he put on his hat, “ a Yankee, 
when he will work, works like all possessed. Hood don't 
like him any more than you do, but he allows Hopper is 
a natural-born business man. Last month Samuels got 
tight, and Wright & Company were going to place the 
largest order in years. I called in Hood. ' Go yourself. 
Colonel,' says he. ‘ I'm too old^o solicit businesg. Hood,' 
said I. ‘ Then there's only one « man to send,' says he ; 

‘ young Hopper. He'll get the order, or I'll give up this 
place I've nad for twenty years,' Hopper ‘ callated ' to 
get it, and another small one pitched in. And you'd die 
laughing, Lige, to hear how he did it.” 

“ Some alicknessy I'll gamble,” grunted Captain Lige. 

“ Well, I reckon 'twas slick,” said the Colonel, thought- 
fully. “ You know old man Wright hates a* solicitor like 
poison. He has his notions. And maybe you've noticed 
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si^ stuck up all over his storg, ‘No Solicitors nor 
Travellfng Men Allowed Here ” 

The Cfaptaifi nodded. 

'‘But Hopper — Hopper walls^^in, sir, bold as you 
please, right past the signs till Jf^fcomes to the old man's 
cage. ‘ I want to see Mr. Vvi'ight/ says he to the clerk. 
And the clerk begins to grin. ‘ Name, please,' says he. 
Mr. Hopper wh^s out his business card. ‘ What ! ’ shouts 
old Wright, flying 'round in his chair, ‘ what the devil 
does this mean ? Can't you read, sir ? ’ ‘I callate to,* 
says Mr. Hopper. ‘ And you dare to come in here ? ’ 
‘Business is business,' says Hopper. ‘You “callate”!' 
bellowed the old man ; ‘ I reckon you're a damned Yankee. 
I reckon fii upset your “ callations ” for once. And if 
I catch you in here again, I’ll wring your neck like a 
roostah's. Git ! ' " 

“ Who told you this ? '* asked Captain Brent. 

“ Wright himself — afterward,” rc'plied Mr. Carvel, 
laughing. “ But listen, Lige. The old man lives at the 
Planters’ House, you know. What does Mr. Hopper do 
but go 'round there that very night and give a nigger two 
bits to put him at the old man’s table. When Wright 
comes and sees him, he nearly has one of his apoplectic 
fits. But in marches Hopper the next morning with twice 
the order. The good Lord knows how he did it.” 

There was a silence. Then the door-bell rang. 

“ He’s dangerous y' said the Captain, emphatically. 

“ That’s what I call him.” 

“ The Yankees are changing business in this town,” was 
the Cdlo^ers answer# “ We've got to keep the pace, Lige.” 
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THE PARTY 

To gentle Miss Anne Brinswade, to Puss Russell of the 
mischievous eyes, and even to timid Eugenie Renault, 
the question that burned was : Would he come, or would 
he not? And, secondarily, how would Virginia treat him 
if he came ? Put our friend Stephen for the s¥'bjective, 
and Miss Carvebs party for the objective in the above, 
and we have the clue. For very young girls are given to 
making much out of a very little in such matters. If 
Virginia had not gotten angry when she had been teased 
a fortnight before, all would have been well. 

Even Puss, who walked where angels feared to tread, 
did not dare to go too far with Virginia. She had taken 
care before the day of the party to beg forgiveness with 
considerable humility. It had been granted with a queenly 
generosity. And after that none of the bevy had dared 
to broach the subject to Virginia. Jack Brinsmade had. 
He told Puss afterward that when Virginia got through 
with him, he felt as if he had taken a rapid trip ^through 
the wheel-house of a large steamer. Puss tried, by various 
ingenious devices, to learn whether Mr. Brice had accepted 
his invitation. She failed. 

These things added a zest to ^ parfy long looVecf for- 
ward to amongst Virginia’s intimates. In those days 
young ladies did not “ come out ” so frankly as they do 
now. Mothers did not announce to the world that they 
possessed marriageable daughters. The world was sup- 
posed to know that. And then the matrimonial market 
was feverishly active. Young men proposed as naiturally 
as they now ask a young girl to go for walk — and 
were refined qui^ as naturally. An otfer iof marriage 
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yms not. the fearful and wonderful thing — to be dealt 
wfth gingerly — which it has siijp5 beco|pe. Seventeen 
was often the age at which they began. And one of the 
big Catherwood boys^had a habit laying his heart and 
hand at Virginia’s feet once a Nor did his vanity 

suffer greatly when she laug^-ied at him. 

It was with a flutter of excitement, therefore, that Miss 
Carvel’s guestsi flitted past Jackson, who held the door 
open obsequiously. The boldest of them took a rapid 
survey of the big parlour, bdfore they put foot on the stairs, 
to see whether Mr. Brice had yet arrived. And if their 
curiosity held them too long, they were usually kissed by 
the Colonel. 

Mr. Cafv^el shook hands heartily with the young men 
and called them by their first names, for he knew most of 
their fathers and grandfathers. And if an older gentle- 
man arrived, perhaps the two might be seen going down 
the hall together, arm in arm. So came his beloved 
enemy. Judge Whipple, who did not make an excursion to 
the rear regions of the house with the Colonel ; but they 
stood and discussed Mr. President Buchanan’s riisponsibility 
for the recent panic, until the band, which Mr. Hopper had 
stationed under the stairs, drowned their voices. 

As we enter the room, there stands Virginia under the 
rainbowed prisms of the great chandelier, rciceiving. But 
here was suddenly a woman of twenty-eight, where only 
this evenfeig we knew a slip of a girl. It wjis a trick she 
had, to become majestic in a ball-gown. She held her 
head high, as a woman should, and at her slender throat 
glowed the pearls oi^ Dorothy Manners. 

The r^&ult of all this \wis to strike a little awe into the 
souls of many of her playmates. Little Eugenie nearly 
dropped a curtsey. Belle Cluyme was so impressed that 
she forgot for a whole hour to be spiteful. But Puss 
^ Russell Jdssed her on both cheeks, and asked her if i^e 
really wasn’t nervous. 

“ Nervous ! ” exclaimed Jinny ; “ why ? ” 

Miss RusseH glanced significantly towards the doorway, 
But she said nothing to her hostess, for fear of majrring an^ 
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otherwise happy occasion. She retired with Jack prin<«^- 
made to a comer> where* she ^recited : — 

“ Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the East ; 

Of millions of Yfc^.^kees I love him the least.” 

What a joke if he shoiiId*^me ! ” cried Jack. 

Miss Russell gasped. 

Just a3 Mr. Clarence Colfax, resplendentMn new even- 
ing clothes just arrived from New York, was pressing his 
claim for the first dance with h\s*’ cousin in opposition to 
numerous other claims, the chatter of the guests died away. 
Virginia turned her head, and for an instant the pearls 
trembled on her ‘‘neck. There was a young man cordially 
and unconcernedly shaking hands with her father and 
Captain Lige. Her memory of that moment is, strangely, 
not of his face (she did not deign to look at that), but of 
the muscle of his shoulder half revealed as he stretched 
forth his arm. 

Young Mr. Colfax bent over to her car. 

« Virginia,” he whispered earnestly, almost fiercely, 
** Virginia, who invited him here ? ” 

“ I did,” said Virginia calmly, of course. Who invites 
any one here ? ” 

“ But ! cried Clarence, do you know who he is ? 

** Yes,” she answered, “ I know. And is that any reason 
why he should not come here as a guest? Would you 
bar any gentleman from your house on account of his 
convictions ? ” 

Ah, Virginia, who had thought to hear that argunmnt 
from your lips ? What would frank C 4 ?.ptain 
the consistency of women if he ^leard you now ? And 
how give an account of yourself to Anne Brinsmade ? 
What contrariness has set you so intense against your 
own argument ? 

Before one can answer this, before Mr. Clarence can 
recover from his astonishment and remind her of her 
vehement words on the subject at Bellegarde, Mr. Stephen 
is making thither with tne air of one wtfo conquers. 
A^ain the natural contrariness of women. What bare- 
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faced impudence ! Has he no shame that he should hold 
fiis hlad so high ? She feolg j^er coloiy mounting, even 
as her reserrtment rises at his self-possession, and yet she 
would have despise^ him had he, shown self-consciousness 
in gait or manner m the her assembled guests. 

Nearly as tall as the Colonel himself, he is plainly seen, 
and Miss Puss in, her corner does not have to stand 
on tiptoe. Mr. Carvel does the honoura of the intro- 
duction. 

But a daughter of the'Carvels was not to fail before such 
a paltry situation as this. Shall it be confessed that curi- 
osity stepped into the breach ? As she gave him her hand 
she was wondering how he would act. 

As a ftiatter of fact he .acted detestably. He said no- 
thing whatever, but stood regarding her with a clear eye 
and a face by far too severe. The thought that ho was 
meditating on the incident of the auction sale crossed 
through her mind, and made her blood simmer. How 
dared he behave so ? The occasion called for a little small 
talk. An evil spirit took possession of Virginia, She 
turned. 

'' Mr. Brice, do you know my cousin, Mr. Colfax ? ” she 
said. 

Mr. Brice bowed. I know Mr. Colfax by sight,” ho 
replied. 

Then Mr. Colfax made a stiff bow. To this new phase 
his sensi^ of humour did not rise. Mr. Brice was a Yankee 
and no gentleman, inasmuch as he had overbid a lady for 
Hester. 

‘*1Eave you com^ here to live, Mr. Brice ? ” he asked. 

The •Colonel eyed hie nephew sharply. But Stephen 
smiled. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ if I can presently make enough to keep 
me alive.” Then, turning to Virginia, he said, ‘‘ Will you 
dance, Miss Carvel ? ” • 

The effrontery of this demand quite drew the breath 
from the impatient young gentlemen who had been wait- 
ing* their tufti. Several of them spoke up in remonstrance. 
And for tMb moment (let one confess it who knowa^, 
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Virginia was almost tempted to lay her arm in his. Then 
she made a low that wquI^ have been quite as elective 
the length of the room. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Briee,” she said, “ but I am en^acfed 
to Mr. Colfax.” 

Abstractedly he watched her glide away in her cousin’s 
arms. Stephen had a way of being preoccupied at such 
times. When he grew older he would walk the length of 
Olive Street, look into face after face of acquaintances, 
not a quiver of recognition in' his eyes. But most prob- 
ably the next week he would win a brilliant case in the 
Supreme Court. And so now, indifferent to the amuse- 
ment of some about him, he stood staring after Virginia 
and Clarence. Where had he seen Colfax’s face before 
he came West ? Ah, he knew. Many, many years before 
he had stood with his father in the mellow light of the long 
gallery at Hollingdean, Kent, before a portrait of the 
Stuarts’ time. The face was that of one of Lord North- 
well’s ancestors, a sporting nobleman of the time of the 
second Charles. It was a head which compelled one to 
pause before it. Strangely enough, — it was the head like- 
wise of Clarence Colfax. 

The image of it Stephen had carried undimmed in the 
eye of his memory. White-haired North well’s story, also. 
It was not a story that Mr. Brice had expected his small 
son to grasp. As a matter of fact Stephen had not grasped 
it then — but years afterward. It was not a pleasant 
story, — and yet there was much of credit in it to the 
young rake its subject, — of dash and courage and princely 
generosity beside the profligacy and i^p^continence. « 

The face had impressed him. with its story, ^e had 
often dreamed of it, and of the lace collar over the dull- 

? ;old velvet that became it so well. And here it was at 
ast, in a city west of the Mississippi River. Here were 
ths same delicately chiselled features, with their pallor, 
and satiety engraved there at one and twenty. Here was 
the same lazy scorn in the eyes, and the look wh^h sleep- 
lessness rives to the lids ; the hair, straight alia fine and 
Jblaok} tne wilful indulgence — not of one life, but of 
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gtoerations — about the mouth ; the pointed chin. And 
yet it a face to dare an3dihjng, and to do anything. 

One thing more ere we have done with that which no 
man may explain. JIad he dre^ed, too, of the rirl? 
Of Virginia ? * Stephen might,^<^ tell, but thrice had the 
Colonel spoken to him before he answered. 

‘‘ You must meet some of these young ladies, sir.'’ 

It was little ’bonder that Puss Russell thought him dull 
on that first occasion. Out of whom condescension is to 
flow is a matter of which ^Heaven takes no cognizance. 
To use her own words, Puss thought him “ stuck up,” 
when he should have been gratefiil. We know that 
Stephen was not stuck up, and later Miss Russell learned 
that likev^se. Very naturally she took preoccupation for 
indifference. It is a matter worth recording, however, 
that she did not tease him, because she did not dare. Ho 
did not ask her to dance, which was rude. So she passed 
him back to Mr. Carvel, who introduced him to Miss 
Renault and Miss Saint Cyr, and other young ladies of 
the best French families. And finally, drifting hither and 
thither with his eyes on Virginia, in an evil moment he 
was presented to Mrs. Colfax. Perhaps it has been 
guessed that Mrs. Colfax was a very great lady indeed,, 
albeit the daughter of an overseer. She bore Addison 
Colfax’s name, spent his fortune, and retained her good 
looks. On this particular occasion she was enjoying 
herself qifSte as much as any young girl in the room ; and, 
while resting from a waltz, was regaling a number of 
gentlemen with a humorous account of a scandal at the 
VirgiiMa Springs. 

None But a great lady oould have meted out the punish- 
ment administered to poor Stephen. None but a great 
lady could have conceived it. And he, who had never 
been snubbed before, fell headlong into her trap. How 
.WM the boy to know that there was no heart in the smiic 
with which she greeted him ? It was all over in an 
instant. continued to talk about Virginia Springe. 

“Oh, Mr. Bribe, of course you have been there. Of 
course you knBw the Edmund^ No ? You haven't bwn% 
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there ? You don’t know the Edmunds ? I thought every- 
body had beeiT) thcrcf ^Charles, you look as if you. were 
just dying to waltz. Let’s have a turn before the music 
stops.” 

And so she whirlea "way, leaving Stephen forlorn, a 
little too angry to be amused just then. In that state he 
spied a gentleman coming towards him — a gentleman the 
sight of whom he soon came to associate with all that is 
good and kindly in this world, Mr. Brinsmade. And 
now he put his hand on Stephen’s shoulder. Whether 
he had seen the incident just past, who can tell ? 

My son,” said he, “ I am delighted to see you here. 
Now that we are such near neighbours we must be nearer 
friends. You must know my wife, and my sen Jack, and 
my daughter Anne.” 

Mrs. Brinsmade was a pleasant little body, but plainly 
not a fit mate for her husband. Jack gave Stephen a 
warm grasp of the hand, and an amused look. As for 
Anne, she was more like her father ; she was Stephen’s 
friend from that hour. 

‘‘ I have seen you quite often, going in at your gate, 
Mr. Brice. And I have seen your mother, too. I like 
her,” said Anne. “ She has such a wonderful face.” And 
the girl raised her truthful blue eyes to his. 

“ My mother would be delighted to know you,” he ven- 
tured, not knowing what else to say. It was an effort for 
him to reflect upon their new situation as pool tenants to 
a wealthy family. .r/ 

“ Oh, do you think so ? ” cried Anne. *^ */ I shall call on 
her to-morrow, with mother. Do you know, Mr^ Brice,” 
she continued, “ do you know, that y^Ur mother is just 
the person I should gd to if I were in trouble, whether I 
knew her or not ? ’* 

“I have found her a good person in trouble,” said 
Stephen, simply. He migM have said the same of Anne. 

Ann e was enchanted, ^^had thought him cold, but 
these words belied that. She had wrapped him in that 
diaphanous substance with which young ladies (and some- 
times older ones) are yfont to deck their heroes. She had 
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approached a mystery to find it human, as are many 
mySteri*. But thank Heaven thjit^he foijnd a dignity, a 
seriousness — and these more than satisfied her. Like- 
wise, she discovered s(imething she„had not looked for, an 
occasional way of saying thing „H'hat made her laiigh. 
She danced with him, and passed him back to Miss Puss 
Russell, who was better pleased this time | she passed him 
on to her sister, Who also danced with him, and sent him 
upstairs for her handkerchief 

Nevertheless, Stephen troubled. As the evening 
wore on ho was more and more aware of an uncomproinis- 
ing attitude in his young host(‘Ss, whom he had seen 
whispering to various young ladies from behind her fan 
as they pasSed her. Ho had not lelt ocjual to asking her 
to dance a second time. Honest Captain Lige Brent, who 
seemed to have taken a fancy to him, bandied him on his 
lack of courage with humour that was a little rough. 
And, to Stephens amazement, even Jud^e Whipple had 
pricked him on. 

It was on his way upstairs after Emily Russell’s hand- 
kerchiet that he ran across another !ic(piaintance. Mr. 
bliphalet Hopper, in Sunday bndadcloth, was seated on 
the landing, his head lowered to the level of the top of 
^ ^ door of the parlour. Stephen caught a glimpse 
of the picture whereon his eyes were fixed. Perhaps it 
IS needless to add that Miss Virginia Carvel formed the 
central figiJre of it. 

Enjoyin ydfa||elf ? asked Mr. Hopper. 

Stephen couaWfred. 

‘‘ Ar(4 you ? ’*^e^ked. 

“ So so,* said Ml. Hopp«r, arfc^ldded darkly : “ I ain’t 
in no hurry. Just now tho^iWlatc I’m about good 
enough to manage the business end of an affair like this 
here. I guess I can wait. But some day,” said he, sud- 
denly barrmg Stephen’s W^some day I’ll give a part* 
when I aSl^ou that these here aristo- 
cr^ II be glad enough to get invitations.” 

Stephen pushed past coldly. This time the man made 
nim shiver. The incident was ^ that was needed to . 
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dishearten and disgust him. Kindly as he h^d%een 
treated by otlrxeis, fai< J^a^k in his soul was a thing that 
rwkled. Shall it be told crudely why he weno that 
night ? Stephen Brice, who would not lie to others, lied 
to himself. And when hb came downstairs again and pre- 
sented Miss Emily with her handkerchief, his next move 
was in his mind. And ,th^ was to* say good-night to the 
Colonel, and more frigidly to Miss CarVel herself. But 
music han^pset many a man’s calculations. 

The strains of the Jenny Lind waltz were beginning to 
float through the rooms. There was Miss«^irginia in a 
comer of the big parlour, for the moment^llone \»h her 
cousin, .^d thither Stephen sternly strode. Not a sign 
did she give of being aware of his presence until he stood 
before her. Even then She did not lift her eyes. But 
she said : — 

“ So you have come at last to try again, Mr. Brice ? ” 

And Mr. Brice said : — 

“ If you will do me the honour, Miss Carvel.” 

She did not reply at once. Clarence Colfax got to his 
feet. Then she looked up at the two men as they stood 
side by side, and perhaps swept them both in an instant’s 
comparison. 

The New Englander’s face must have reminded her 
more of her own father. Colonel Carvel. It possessed, 
from generations known, tha power to control itself. She 
afterwards admitted thdP she accepb^^ him^ to tease 
Clarence. Miss Russell^ whose intuin^ns are usually 
correct, does not believe this. ^ .r ^ 

“ I will dance with you,” said . * 

But, once in his arms, she ^eemeS like ^ wild thing, 
resisting. Although her gown brushed his coat, the space 
between them was infinite, and her hand lay limp in his, 
uni^ponsive of his own pressure. Not so her feet ; they 
caught the step and mov^ with the rhnhm of the musie^ 
and round the room th^;^ 8Wtu% Iktere than one pair 
paused in the dance to watch Tl^SisAey gli^ 

past the dfWi^tephen wi^s disagreeably of some 

one gaan^^^liiyk^ he recalled Eliphalet 
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tijpppei ahd hia position. The sneef finm Eliphalet^s fipice 
seemed penetrate like a chiMy ^draught.^ 

All at once Virgini^lplt her partner gathering up his 
strength, and hy scni^ compelling force, inore of will 
than of muscle, araw her nearer. Unwillingly her hand 
tightened under his, and her blood beat jSsister and her 
colour came and went as they two moved ^ one. Anger 
— helpless anger — took possesision of her os she saw the 
smiles on the faces of her friends, and Puss Russell mock- 
ingly throwing a kiss as she passed her. And then, strange 
in the telling, a thrill as of power rose within her which 
she strove against in vain. A knowledge of him who 
guided h^ so swiftly, so unerringly, which she had felt 
with no other man. Faster and faster they stepped, each 
forgetful of self and place, until the waltz came suddenly 
to a stop. 

“ By gum ! said Captain Lige to J udge Whipple, 
“you can whollop me on my own forecastle if they ain't 
the luindsomeBt couple I ever did see." 
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CHAP'rtifE I 

RAW MATERIAL 

Summer, intolerable summer, was upon the (?ity at last. 
The families of its richest citizens had fled. Even at that 
early day some braved the long railroad journey to the 
Atlantic coast. Amongst these were our friends the 
Cluymes, who come not strongly into this history. Some 
went to the Virginia Spring. But many, like the Brins- 
mades and the Russells, the Tiptons and the Hollings- 
worths, retired to the local paradise of their country places 
on the Bellefontaine Road, on the cool heights above the 
river. Thither, as a respite from the hot office, Stephen 
was often invited by kind Mr. Brinsmade, who sometimes 
drove him out in his own buggy. Likewise he had visited 
Miss Puss Russell. But Miss Virginia Carvel he had 
never seen since the night he had danced with fier. This 
was because, after her return from the young ladies' school 
at Monti cello, she had gone to Glencoe, — Glencoe, magic 
snot, perched high on wooded highlands. And* under 
these the Meramec, crystal pui^, ran lightly on*sand and 
pebble to her bridal with that turbid tyrant, the Father 
of Waters. 

To reach Glencoe you spent two dirty hours on that 
neilroad which (it was fondly hoped) would one day stretch , 
to the Pacific Ocean. You generally spied one of the big 
Catherwood boys in the train, or their tall sister Maude. 
The Catherwoods likewise lived at Glencoe m the fli|immer. 
•And on some Saturday afternoons a grim figure in a linen 
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dii^ter ifnd a silk skull-caj) took a seat in the forward car. 
That was Ju^e Whipple, on Jii§ ^ay to* spend a quiet 
Sunday with Colonel Carvel. 

To the surprise of. many good people, th^ypdge had 
recently formed another habit. At least onc^^ vveek he 
would drop in at the little house on Olive S|^et next to 
Mr. Brinsmade’s big one, which was shut u^and take tea 
with Mrs. Bric^. Afterward he would sijFon the little 
porch over the garden in the rear, or on tpe front steps, 
and watch the bob-tailecf Tiorse-cars go by. His con- 
versation was chiefly addressed to the widow. Rarel}^ to 
Stephen, whose wholesome respect for his employer hiid in 
no wise abated. 

Througli the stifling heat of these summer days Stephen 
sat in the outer office, straining at the law. Had it not 
been for the fact that Mr. Whipple went to his mother’s 
house, despair would have seized him long since. Ap- 
parently his goings-out and his comings-in were noted 
only by Mr. Richter. Truly the Judges methods were not 
Harvard methods. And if there were pride in the young 
Bostonian, Mr. Whipple thought he knew the cure for it. 

It was to Richter Stephen owed a debt of gratitude in 
these days. He would often take his midday meal in the 
down-town beer-garden with the quiet German. Then 
there came a Sunday afternoon (to be marked with a red 
letter) when Richter transported him into Germany itself. 
Stephen’s eyes were opened. Richter took him across the 
Rhino. The Rhine was Market Street, and south of that 
street was a country of which polite American society took 
no co^izance. 

Here was an epic movc%ncnt indeed, for South St. Louis 
was a great sod uprooted from the Fatherland and set 
down in all its vigorous crudity in the warm black mud of 
the Mississippi Valley. Here lager beer took the place of 
Bourbon, and black bread and sausages of hot rolls ajtd 
Med chicken. Here were quaint marKet-houses squatting 
in the middle of wide streets ; Lutheran churches, square 
and i%icompTOmising, and bulky Turner Halls, where 
German chilwen were taught the German tongue. Here^ 
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in a shady grove of mulberry and locust, two Kindred 
families were spread ou^ rt their ease. 

For a while Richter sat in silence, puffing at a meer- 
schaum with a huge brown bowl. A. trick of the mind 
opened for Stephen one of the histories in his fathers 
library in Beacon Street, across the pages of which had 
flitted the ancestors of this blue-eyed and great-chested 
Saxon. He saw them in cathedral forests, with the red 
hair long upon their bodies. He saw terrifying battles 
with the Roman Empire surging back and forth through 
the Low Countries. He saw a lad of twenty at the head of 
rugged legions clad in wild skins, sweeping Rome out of 
Gaul. Back in the dim ages Richters fathers must have 
defended grim Eresburg. And it seemed to hitn that in 
the end the new Republic must profit by this rugged 
stock, which had good women for wives and mothers, and 
for fathci's men in whose blood dwelt a fierce patriotism 
and contempt for cowardice. 

This fancy of ancestry pleased Stephen. He thought of 
the forefathers of those whom he knew, who dwelt north 
of Market Street. Many, though this generation of the 
French might know it not, had bled at Calais and at 
Agincourt, had followed the court of France in clumsy 
coaches to Blois and Amboise, or lived in hovels under 
the castle walls. Others had charged after the Black 
Prince at Poictiers, and fought as serf or noble in the war 
of the Roses ; had been hatters or tailors in CromweHs 
armies, or else had sacrificed lands and fortunes for Charles 
Stuart. These English had toiled, slow but resistless, over 
the misty Blue Ridge after Boone andi Harrod to this old 
St. Louis of the French, their ei^emies, whose fur traders 
and missionaries had long followed the veins of the vast 
western wilderness. And now, on to the structure builded 
by these two, comes Germany to be welded, to strengthen 
or to weaken. 

Richter put down his pipe on the table. 

“ Stephen,*’ he said suddenly, “ you do not share the 
prejudice against us here ? ” 

‘ Stephen flushed. He thought of some vigorous words 
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that Miss Puss Russell had used on the subject of the 
« DutcK*’ 

'‘No,” said he, emphatically.^ 

" I am glad,” answered Richter, with a note of sadness 
in his voice. Do not despise us before you know more 
of us. We are still feudal in Germany — of the Middle 
Ages. The peasant is a serf. He is compelled to serve 
the lord of the® land every year with so much labour of 
his hands. The small farmei's, the Gross and Mittcl 
BaitcrUy we call them, are* also mortgaged to the nobles 
who tyrannise our Vaterland. Our merchants are little 
merchants — shopkeepers, you would say. My poor father, 
an educated man, was such. They fought our revolu- 
tion.” 

" And now,” said Stephen, " why do they not keep their 
hold?” 

Richter sighed. 

"We were unused to ruling,” he answered. "We 
knew not how to act — what to do. You must remember 
that we were not trained to govern ourselves, as are you 
of the English race, from children. Those who have been 
for centuries ground under heel do not make practical 
parliamentarians. No; your heritage is liberty — you 
Americans and English ; and we Germans must desert 
our native land to partake of it.” 

" And was it not hard to leave ? ” asked Stephen gently. 

The eyes of the German filled at the recollection, nor 
did he seem ashamed of his tears. 

" I had a poor old father whose life was broken to save 
the Vaterland, but not his spirit,” he cried, " no, not that. 
My fathdr was born^in 1797. God directed my grand- 
father to send him to the Kolnisches gymnasium, where 
the great Jahn taught. Jahn was our Washington, the 
father of Germany that is to be. 

^ “ Then our Fatherland was French. Our women woje 

Parian clothes, fod spoke the language ; French immo- 
rality and atheism had spread like a plague among us ; 
Napoleon the vile had taken the sword of our Frederick 
from Berlin. • It was Father Jahn (so we love to call. 
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him), it was Father Jahn who founded the T%hT7^chnl^.n, 
that the genei^tions yto come might return to simple 
German ways, — plain ^ tare, high principles, our native 
tongue, and the development of thejbody. The downfall 
of the fiend Napoleon and the Vaterland united — these 
two his scholars must have written in their hearts. All 
summer long, in their black caps and linen pantaloons, 
they would trudge after him, begging a ctust here and a 
cheese there, to sjjroad his teachings far and wide under 
the thatched roofs. ^ ' 

^ hither tell how 

ilf^he heat of that year a great red cornet burned in the 
ev^n as that we now see, my friend. God forbid 
^UwjEhis portends blood. But in the coming Spring the 
filled our sacrc'd land like a swarm of 
IPPsts, devouring as they went. And at their head, with 
pomp of Darius, rode that destroyer of nations and 
homes, Napoleon. What was Germany then ? Ashes. 
But the red embers were beneath, fanned by Father Jahn. 
Napoleon at Dresden made our princes weep. Never, 
even in the days of the Fi*ankish kings, had we been so 
humbled. He dragged our young men with him to Russia, 
and left them to die moaning on the frozen wastes, while 
he drove off in his sledge. 

“ It was the next year that Germany rose. High and 
low, rich and poor, Jaegers and iMndwclir^ came flocking 
into the army, and even the old men, the Landshtrm. 
Russia was an ally, and later, Austria. My father, a lad 
of sixteen, was in the Land^cclir , under the noble Blticher 
in Silesia, when they drove the French into the Kafebach 
and the Neisse, swollen by the r^ins into torrents.^ It had 
rained until the forests were marshes. Powder would 
not burn. But Bliicher, ah, there was a man ! He 
whipped his gi*eat sabre from under his cloak, crying 
‘ T(:orwarts ! Vorwdrts ! ’ And the Landwehr with one . 
great shout slew their enemies with the butts of their 
muskets until their arms were weary and the bodies were 
tossed like logs in the foaming waters. 'They called 
Bliicher Marshal Voi'WQ/rts / ^ 
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• Th^i Napoleon was sent to Elba. But the victors 
quarrelled amongst themselvc^, ^whilo 'Talleyrand and 
Mettemich tore our Vatcrland into*strips, and set brother 
against brother. our blood, and the grief for the 

widows and the fatherless, went for nothing.” 

Richter paused to light his pipe. 

“ After a while,” he continued presently, came the 
German Confed(?ration, with Austria at the head. Rid of 
Napoleon, we had another despot in Mctternich. But the 
tree which Jahn had planted grew, and its branches sprea^ • 
The great master was surrounded by spies. My fat|j®^* 
had gone to Jena University, when he joined the 
scJiaft, or Students' League, of which I will tell you 
It was pledged to the rescue of the Vatcrland. 
sent to prison for dipping his handkerchief in the blfjliilHH K 
Sand, beheaded for liberty at Mannheim. Afterwarcw^H|| 
was liberated, and went to Berlin and married my mother, ‘ 
who died when I was young. Twice again he was in 
prison because the societi(‘s met at his house. Wc were 
very poor, my friend. You in America know not the 
meaning of that word. His health broke, and when '48 
came, he was an old man. His hair wjis white, and he 
walked the streets with a crutch. But he had saved a 
little money to send mo to Jena. 

“ He was proud of me. I was big-boned and fair, like 
my mother. And when I came home at the end of a 
Seraesler — 5 can see him now, as he would hobble to the 
door, wearing the red and black and gold of thfi Burschen- 
sdiaft. And he would keep me uj) half the night — 
telling* me of our fights with the aristocrats. 

My fathef had been a notcM swordsman in his day.” 

He stopped abruptly, and coloured. For Stephen was 
staring at the jagged scar. He had never summoned the 
courage to ask Richter how he came by it. 

. SMager fights ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ Broadswoi^s,” answered the German, hastily. Some 
day I will tell you of them, and of the struggle with the 
troops in the nreite Strasse in March. We lost, as I told 
you, because w^ knew not how to hold what we had gained. ^ 
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I Germany, hoping to make a home here for my poor 
How his face as he kissed me farewell! Alid 
lk®.^id to mo : ‘ Carl, if ever your new Vaterland, the good 
i^public, be in danger, sacrifice all. I have spent my 
teats in bondage, and I say to you that life without liberty 
W not worth the living.’ Three months I was gone, 
and he was dead, without that for which he had striven 
so bravely. He never knew what it is t<? have an abun- 
dance of meat. He never knew from one day to the other 
when he would have to embrace me, all he owned, and 
march away to prison, because he was a patriot. Richter s 
voioe had fallen low, but now he raised it. “ Do you think, 
my friend,” he cried, “ do you think that I would not die 
willingly for this new country if the time sho«.ld come ? 
Yes, and there arc a million like mo, once Gernian, now 
American, who will give their lives to preserve this Union. 
For without it the world is not fit to live in. 

Stephen had food for thought as he walked northward 
through thfestrange streets on that summer evening. Here 
indeed was a force not to be reckoned, and which few had 
taken into account. 
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AIJRAIIAM LINCOLN 

• • 

It is sometimes instructive to look back and see how 
Destiny gave us a kick here, and Fate a shove there, tlmt 
sent us in the right direction at the proper time. And 
when StepHbn Brice looks backward now, he laughs to 
think that he did not suspect the Judge of b(‘ing an ally 
of the two who are mentioned above. The sum total of Mr. 
Whipples words and advices to him that summer had 
been these. Stephen was dressed more careful^* than 
usual, in view of a visit to Bellefontaine Road/ Where- 
upon the Judge demanded whether he were contemplating 
marriage. Without waiting for a reply he pointed to 
a rope and a slab of limestone on the pavement below, and 
waved his hand unmistakably toward the Mississippi. 

Miss Russell was of the opinion that Mr. Whipple had 
once been crossed in love. 

But we are to speak more particularly of a put-Up job, 
although Stephen did not know this at the time. 

Towards five o’clock of a certain afkTuoon in August 
of that year, 1858, Mr. Whipple emerged from his den. 
Instead* of turning to^the right, he strode straight to 
Stephen s fable. His comrAunications were always a trifle 
startling. This was no exception. 

“ Mr. Brice,’' said he, “you are to take the six forty-five 
train on the St. Louis, Alton, and Chicago road to-morrow 
morning for Springfield, Illinois.” 

^^es, sir. 

“ Amving at Springfield, you are to deliver this enve- 
lope into the Hhnds of Mr. Abraham Lincoln, of the law 
firm of Lincoln*& Herndon. 
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“ Abraham Lincoln ! cried Stephen, rising an^ st^d- 
dling his chaii^ “ Bv^t, sir — ” 

‘‘Abraham Lincoln” interrupted the Judge, forcibly. 
“ I try to speak plainly, sir. You arc to deliver it into 
Mr. Lincoln’s hands. If he is not in Springfield, find 
out where he is and follow him up. Your expenses will 
be paid by me. The papers are important. Do you 
understand, sir ? ” 

Stephen did. And he knew better than to argue the 
matter with Mr. Whipple. Hb had read in the Missouri 
Democrat of this man Lincoln, a country lawyer who had 
once been to Congress, and who was even now disputing 
the senatorship of his state with the renowned Douglas. 
In spite of their complacent amusement, he‘ had won a 
little admiration from conservative citizens who did not 
believe in the efficacy of Judge Douglas’s Squatter Sove- 
reimty. Likewise this Mr. Lincoln, who had once been a 
rail-splitter, was uproariously derided by Northern Demo- 
crats because he had challenged Mr. Douglas to seven 
debates, to be held at different towns in the state of Illi- 
nois. David with his sling and his smooth round pebble 
must have had much of the same sym2)athy and ridicule. 

For Mr. Douglas, Senator and Judge, was a national 
character, mighty in politics, invulnerable in the armour 
of his oratory. And he was known far and wide as the 
Giant. Those whom he did not conquer with his 
were impressed by his person. 

■ iStephen remembered with a thrill that these debates 
were going on now. One, indeed, had been held, and had 
appeared in fine print in a corner the Democrat. Per- 
haps this Lincoln might not be in Springfield ; perhaps he, 
Stephen Brice, might, by chance, hit upon «a debate, and 
see and hear the tower of the Democracy, the Honourable 
Stephen A. Douglas. 

t But it is greatly to be feared that our Mend Stephen 
was bored with his errand before he arrived at the little 
wooden station of the Illinois capital. Standing on the 
platform after the train pulled out, he summoned up 
courage to ask a citizen with no moustache and a beard. 
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w Mch hi swept away when he spat, where was the office 
of Lincoln & Herndon. The st^'afgj^r spatitwice, regarded 
Mr. Brice pityingly, and finally led nim in silence past the 
picket fence and the t^ew England- looking meeting-house 
opposite until they came to the great square on which the 
State House squatted. The State House was a building 
with much pretension to beauty, built in the classical 
style, of a yellow^ stone, with solid white blinds in the high 
windows and mighty columns capped at the gently slanting 
roof. But on top of it waj? !*eared a crude wooden dome, 
like a clay head on a marble statue. 

“That there,” said the stranger, “ is whar we watches 
for the County Delegations when they come in to a 
meetin .” !lnd with this remark, pointing with a stubby 
thumb up a well-worn stair, he departed before Stephen 
could thank him. Stephen paused under the awning, of 
which there were many shading the brick pavement, to 
regard the straggling line of stores and houses which 
surrounded and did homage to the yellow pile. The brick 
house in which Mr. Lincoln s office wiis had decorations , 
above the windows. Mounting the stair, Stephen found 
a room bare enough, save for a few chairs and law books, 
and not a soul in attendance. After sitting a while by 
the window, mopping his brow with a handkerchief, he 
went out on the landing to make inquiries. There he met 
another citizen in shirt sleeves, like unto the first, ill 
very act of sweeping his beard out of the way mPIN 
dexterous expectoration. " 

“ Wal, young man,” said he, “ who be you lookin' for 
here ? '* 

For Mr. Lincoln,” said •Stephen. 

At this the gentleman sat down on the dirty top step, 
and gave vent to quiet but annoying laughter. 

‘‘ r reckon you come to the wrong place.” 

. I was told this was his office,” said Stephen, with sotn^ 
heat. 

Whar be you from ? ” said the citizen, with interest. 

“ I don't see^what that has to do with it,” answered our 
friend. * 
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“ Wal,” said the citizen, critically, “ if you Was Horn 
Philadelphy or Bostoi^, §^ou might stand acquitted.” 

Stephen was on the point of -claiming Boston, but wisely 
hesitated. > 

I'm from St. Louis, with a message for Mr. Lincoln,” 
he replied. 

“ Ye talk like ye was from down East,” said the citizen, 
who seemed in the humour for conversation. “ I reckon 
‘ old Abe’s ’ too busy to see .you. Say, young man, did 
you ever hear of Stephen Arnold Douglas, alias the Little 
Giant, alias the Idol of our State, sir ? ” 

This was too much for Stephen, who left the citizen 
without the compliment of a farewell. Continuing around 
the square, inquiring for Mr. Lincoln’s house, he presently 
got beyond the stores and burning pavements on to a 
plank walk, under great shade trees, and past old brick 
mansions set well back from the street. At length he 
paused in front of a wooden house of a dirty greyish brown, 
too high for its length and breadth, with tall shutters of 
the same colour, and a picket fence on top of the retaining 
wall which lifted the yard above the plank walk. It was 
an ugly house, surely. But an ugly house may look 
beautiful when surrounded by such heavy trees as this 
was. Their shade was the most inviting thing Stephen 
had seen. A boy of sixteen or so was swinging on the 
gate, plainly a very mischievous boy, with, a round, 
laughing, sunburned face and bright eyes. In front of the 
gate was a shabby carriage with top and side curtains, 
hitched to a big bay horse. 

“ Can you tell me where Mr. Lipcoln lives ? !’ inquired 
Stephen. 

“ Well, I guess,” said the boy. “ I’m his son, and he 
lives right here when he’s at home. But that hasn’t been 
often lately.” 

^ “ Where is he ? ” asked Stephen, beginning to realise 
the purport of his conversations with citizens. 

Young Mr. Lincoln mentioned the najpae of a small 
town in the northern part of the state, whgre he said his 
father would stop that night. He told Stephen that he 
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looked wilted, invited him into the house to have a glass 
of lemonade, and to join him another 4)oy in a fishing 
excursion with the big bay horse. Stephen told young 
Mr. Lincoln that he •should have to take the first train 
after his father. 

Jiminy ! ” exclaimed the other, enviously, then 
you’ll hear the Freeport debate.” 

Now it has been said that the day was scorching hot. 
And when Stephen had got back to the wooden station, 
and had waited ^n hour fdr^ the Bloomington express, his 
anxiety to hear the Freeport debate was nob as keen as 
it might have been. Late in the afternoon he changed at 
Bloomington to the Illinois Central Railroad. The sun 
fell down Behind the cardboard edge of the prairie, the 
train rattled on into the north, wrapped in its dust and 
smoke, and presently became a long comet, roaring red, 
to match that other comet which flashed in the sky. 

By this time it may be said that our friend was heartily 
sick of his mission. He tried to doze ; but two men, 
a farmer and a clerk, got in at a way station, and sat 
behind him. They began to talk about this man 
Lincoln. 

“ Shucks,” said the clerk, “ think of him opposing the 
Little Giant.” 

“ He's right smart, Sam,” said the farmer. “ He's got 
a way of sayin' things that’s clear. We boys can foller 
him. But Steve Douglas, he only mixes you up.” 

His companion guffawed. 

“ Because why ? ' he shouted. Because you ain't had 
no edification. What^does a rail-splitter like Abe know 
about this government ? ' J udge Douglas has worked it 
all out. He's smart. Let the territories take care of 
themselves. Besides, Abe ain't got no dignity. The 
fust of this week I seen him side-tracked down the road 
nhere in a caboose, while Doug went by in a special.” 

“Abe is a plain man, Sam,” the farmer answered 
solemnly. “ But you watch out for him.” 

It was ten ^clock when Stephen descended at his des- 
tination. Merciful night hid from his view the forlorn* 
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station and the ragged town. The baggage man 4old him 
that Mr. Lincoln was at^|;he tavern. " 

That tavern ! Will words cj^scribe the impression it 
made on a certain young man from ^Boston ! It was long 
and low and ramshackly, and hot that night as the inside 
of a brick-kiln. As he drew near it on the single plank 
walk over the black prairie-mud,^ he saw countrymen 
and politicians swarming its narrow por?;h and narrower 
hall. Discussions in all keys were in progress, and it 
was with vast difficulty that?* ^ur distn^^cted young man 
pushed through and found the landlord. This personage 
was the coolest of the lot. Confusion was but food for 
his smiles, importunity but increased his suavity. And 
of the seeming hundreds that pressed him, ho knew and 
utilised the Christian name of all. From behind a corner 
of the bar he held them all at bay, and sent them to 
quarters like the old campaigner he was. 

“ Now, Ben, tain’t no use gettin* mad. You, and Josh- 
way, an’ Will, an’ Sam, an’ the Cap’n, an’ the four Beaver 
brothei-s, will all sleep in number ten. What’s that, 
Franklin ? No, sirree, the Honorable Abe, and Mister 
Hill, and Jedge Oglesby is sleepin’ in seven.” The smell 
of perspiration was stifling as Stephen pushed up to the 
master of the situation. “ What’s that ? Supper, young 
man ? Ain’t you had no supper ? Gosh, I reckon if you 
can flght your way to the dinin’ room, the gals’ll give 
you some pork and a cup of coffee.” 

After a preliminary scuffle with a drunken countryman 
in mud-caked boots, Mr. Brice presently reached the 
long table in the dining-room. A sense of humour not 
quite extinct made him smile hfe devoured pork chops 
and greasy potatoes and heavy apple pie..^ As he was 
finishing the pie, he became aware of the tavern keeper 
standing over him. 

“ Are you one of them flip Chicagy reporters ? ” asked 
that worthy, with a suspicious eye on Stephen’s clothea 

Our friend denied this. 

“You didn’t talk jest like 'em. Guess* you’ll be here 
^ to-night.” ® 
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‘WYesi said Stephen, wearily. And he added, out of 
forSe of habit, “ Can you give me a room ? 

“I reckon,” was the cheerihl •reply. ^Number ten. 
There ain’t nobody in there but Ben Billings, and the 
four Beaver brothers, an’ three more. I’ll have a shake- 
down for ye next the north window.” 

Stephen’s thanks for the hospitality perhaps lacked 
heartiness. But* perceiving his host still contemplating 
him, he was emboldened to say : — 

Has Mr. Lincoln gone to bed ? ” 

“ Who ? Old Abe, at half past ten ? Wal, I reckon 
you don’t know him.” ^ 

Stephen’s reflections here on the dignity of the Sena- 
torial candidate of the Republican Party in Illinois were 
novel, at any rate. He thought of certain senators he had 
seen in Massachusetts. 

“ The only reason he ain’t down hero swappin’ yarns 
with the boys, is because he’s having some sort of confab 
with the Jedge and Joe Modi 11 of the Clticaify and 

Trihvme'* 

“ Do you think he would see me ? ” asked Stephen, 
eagerly. He was emboldened by the apparent lack of 
ceremony of the candidate. The landlord looked at him 
in some surprise. 

“ Wal, I reckon. Jest go up an’ knock at the door of 
number seven, and say Tom Wright s(‘nt ye.” 

“How jrfiall I know Mr. Lincoln ?” asked Stephen. 

“ Pick out the ugliest man in the room. There ain’t 
nobody I kin think of uglier than Abe.” 

Beaming in mind this succinct description of the candi- 
date, Stephen climbed^the^rickety stairs to the low second 
story. All the bedroom doors were flung (men except 
one, on which the number 7 was inscribed. From within 
came bursts of uproarious laughter, and a summons to 
enter. 

He pushed open the door, and as soon as his eyes bec^amB 
accustomed to the tobacco smoke, he surveyed the room. 
There was a b#wl on the floor, the chair where it belonged 
being occupied^ There was a very inhospitable-looking bed, ^ 

K 
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two shake-downs, and four Windsor chairs in a nnfre or^less 
state of dilapidation — occupied likewise. A coufitry 
glass lamp was balanoea on a rough shelf, and under it a 
youn^ man sat absorbed in making notes, and apparently 
oblivious to the noise around him. Every gentleman in 
the room was collarless, coatless, tieless, and vestless. 
Some were engaged in fighting gnats and June bugs, while 
others battled with mosquitoes — all save^^the young man 
who wrote, he being wholly indifferent. 

Stephen picked out the homeliest man in the room. 
There was no mistaking him. And, instead of a discus- 
sion of the campaign with the other gentlemen, Mr. Lin- 
coln was defending — what do you think ? Mr. Lincoln 
was defending an occasional and judicious uje of swear 
words. 

“ J udge,” said he, ‘‘ you do an almighty lot of cuss- 
ing in your speeches, and perhaps it ain’t a bad way to 
keep things stirred up.” 

“ Well,” said the Judge, a fellow will rip out some- 
thing once in a while before he has time to shut it off.” 

Mr. Lincoln passed his fingers through his tousled hair. 
His thick lower lip crept over in fi-ont of the upper one. 
A gleam stirred in the deep-set gray eyes. 

“ Boys,” he asked, “ did I ever tell you about Sam’l, the 
old Quaker s apprentice ? ” 

There was a chorus of “ nos ” and “ Go ahead, Abe ! ” 
The young man who was writing dropped his pencil. As 
for Stephen, this long, uncouth man of the plains was 
beginning to puzzle him. The face, with its crude fea- 
tures and deep furrows, relaxed into intense soberness. 
And Mr. Lincoln began his story with a slow e«sirnestness 
that was truly startling, considering the subject. 

“ This apprentice. Judge, was just such an incurable as 
you.” (Laughter.) And Sam’l, when he wanted to, could 
^et out as many cusses in a second as his anvil shot sparks. 
And the old man used to wrastle with him nights and 
speak about punishment, and pray for him in meeting. 
But it didn’t do any good. When anything went wrong, 
Sam’l had an appropriate word for the *jocasion. One 
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day^the lid man got an inspiration when he was scratch- 
ing^around in the dirt for an odd-sjzed iron^ 

‘ Sam’l/ says he, ‘ I warjt thee. ’ 

“ Sam*l went, and found the old man standing over a 
big rat hole, where tfie rats came out to feed on the 


scraps. 

“ * Sam’l,* says, he, ‘ fetch the tongs.* 

“ Sam*l fetched the tongs. 

‘ Now, Sam’l,’ says the old man, ‘ thou wilt sit here 
until thou hast a rat. Ntfver mind thy dinner. And 
when thou hast him, if I hear thee swear, thou wilt sit 


here until thou hast another. Dost thou mind ? * 


Here Mr. Lincoln seized two cotton umbrellas, rasped 
his chair ov#r the bare floor into a comer of the room, and 
sat hunched over an imaginary rat hole, for all the world 
like a gawky Quaker apprentice. And this was a candi- 
date for the Senate of the United States, who on the 
morrow was to meet in debate the renowned and polished 
Doufflas ! 


Well,’* Mr. Lincoln continued, “ that was on a Mon- 
day, I reckon, and the boys a-shouting to have their 
horses shod. Maybe you think they didn’t have some fun 
with Sam’l. But Sam’l sat there, and sat there, and sat 
there, and after a while the old man pulled out his dinner- 
pail. Sam’l never opened hi.s mouth. First thing you 
Know, snip went the tongs.” Mr. Lincoln turned gravely 
around. “•What do you reckon Sam’l said, J udge ? ” 

The Judge, at random, summoned up a good one, to 
the delight of the audience. 


“ Judge,” said Mr. Lincoln, with solemnity, “I reckon 
that’s what you’d hav'fe said. Sam’l never said a word, 
and the old man kept on eating his dinner. One o’clock 
came, and the folks began to drop in again, but Sam’l he 
sat there. Long towards night the boys collected ’round 
the door. They were getting kind of interested. Sam’l^ 
He never looked up.” Here Mr. Lincoln bent forward a 
little, and his voice fell to a loud, drawling whisper. 
‘‘ First thing jiou know, here come the whiskers peeping 
up, then the pmk eyes a-blinking at the forge, then — l” 
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Suddenly he brought the umbrellas together witV|i a 
whack. ^ . C . 

‘ By God/ yells Sami. ‘ I have thee at last ! ’ ” 

Amid the shouts, Mr. Lincoln stood up, his long body 
swaying to and fro as he lifted high the improvised tongs. 
They heard a terrified squeal, and there was the rat 
squirming and wriggling, — it seemed l^efore their very 
eyes. And Stephen forgot the country tavern, the country 
politician, and was transported straightway into the 
Quaker s smithy. 



CHAPTER III 


IN WHICH STEPHEN LEARNS SOMETHING 

It was Mr. Lincoln brought him back. The 

astonishing candidate for the Senate had sunk into his 
chair, his face relaxed into sadness save for the sparkle 
lurking in the eyes. So he siit, immobile, until the 
laughter had died down to silence. Then he turned to 
Stephen. 

“ Sonny,” he said, “ did you want to see me ? ” 

Stephen was determined to be affable and kind, and 
(shall we say it ?) he would not make Mr. Lincoln uncom- 
fortable either by a superiority of English or the certain 
frigidity of manner which people in tln^ Wc'st said he had. 
But he tried to imagine a Massachusetts senator, Mr. Sum- 
nf‘r, for instance, going through the rat story, and couldn’t. 
S()m(}how, Massachusetts senatoi's hadn’t this gift. And 
yet he was not quite sure that it wasn’t a fetching gift. 
Stephen did not quite like to be called Sonny.” But he 
looked into two gray ey(}s, and at the face, and something 
curious hafjpened to him. How was he to know that 
thousands of his countrymen were to experience the same 
sensation ? 

“ Soijny,” said Mr. Lincoln again, “ did you want to see 
me?” , II . 

“ Yes, sir.” Stephen wondered at the ‘"sir.” It had 
been involuntary. He drew from his inner pocket the 
envelope which the Judge had given him. 

Mr. Lincoln ripped it open. A document fell out, and 
a letter. He put the document in his tall hat, which wa« 
upside down on the floor. As he got deeper into the 
letter, he purged his mouth, and the lines of his face 
deepened in aiemile. Then he looked up grave again. 
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“Judge Whipple told you to run till you found me, •did 
he, Mr. Brice 

“ Yes, sir.’' 

“ Is the J udge the same old criss-cross, contrary, violent 
fool that he always was ? ” 

Providence put an answer in Stephen’s mouth. 

“ He’s been very good to me, Mr. X-incoln.” 

Mr. Lincoln broke into laughter. ^ 

“ Why, he’s the biggest-hearted man I know. You 
know him, Oglesby, — Silas Whipple ? But a man has to 
be a Daniel or a General Putnam to venture into that den 
of. his. There’s only one man in the world who can beard 
Silas, and he’s the finest states-right Southern gentleman 
you ever saw. I mean Colonel Carvel. Yoifve heard of 
him, Oglesby ? Don’t they quarrel once in a while, Mr. 
Brice ? ’ 

“They do have occasional arguments,” said Stephen, 
amused. 

“ Arguments ! ” cried Mr. Lincoln ; “ well, I couldn’t 
come as near to fighting every day and stand it. If my 
dog and Bill’s dog across the street walked around each 
other and growled for half a day, and then lay down 
together, as Carvel and Whipple do, by Jing, I’d put 
pepper on their noses — ” 

“I reckon Colonel Carvel isn’t a fighting man,” said 
some one, at random, 

Stmngely enough, Stephen was seized with & desire to 
vindicate the Colonel’s courage. Both Mr. Lincoln and 
Judge Oglesby forestalled him. 

“Not a fighting man!” exclaimed the Judge. '“Why, 
the other day — ” 

“ Now, Oglesby,” put in Mr. Lincoln, “ I wanted to tell 
that story.” 

Stephen had heard it, and so have we. But Mr. 
Lincoln’s imitation of the Colonel’s drawl brought him a 
pang like homesickness. 

“ ‘ No, suh, I didn’t intend to shoot. Not if he had gone 
off straight. But he wriggled and twisted like a rattle- 
(Snake, and I just couldn’t resist, suh. Thbn I sent my 
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nigger liphum to tell him not to let me catch sight of him 
'rcmnd the Planters’ House. Yes, suh, that’s what he 
was. One of these damned Yahkees who come South and 
go into nigger-deals and politics.’ ” 

Mr. Lincoln glanced at Stephen, and then again at the 
Judge’s letter. He took up his silk hat, and thrust that, 
too, into the worn lirjing, which was already filled with 
papers. He cla{)ped the hat on his head, and buttoned 
on his collar. 

'' I reckon I’ll go for a walk, boys,” he said, and clear 
my head, so as to be ready for the Little Giant to-morrow 
at Freeport. Mr. Brice, do you feel like walking ? ” , 

Stephen, taken aback, said that he did. 

'' Now, Abe, this is just durned foolishness,” one of 
the gentlemen expostulated. “ We want to know if 
you’re going to ask Douglas that question.” 

“ If you do, you kill yourself, Lincoln,” said another, 
whom Stephen afterwards learned was Mr. Medill, pro- 
prietor of the great Press and TrUmne, 

“I guess I’ll risk it, Joe,” said Mr. Lincoln, gravely. 
Suddenly comes the quiver about the corners of his mouth, 
and the gray eyes respond. “ Boys,” said he, “ did you 
ever hear the story of farmer Bell, down in Egypt ? I’ll 
tell it to you, boys, and then perhaps you’ll know why 
ni ask Judge Douglas that question. Farmer Bell had 
the prize Bartlett pear tree, and the prettiest gal in that 
section, find he thought about the same of each of ’em. 
All the boys were after Sue Bell. But there was only 
one who had any chance of getting her, and his name was 
Jim Ricketts. Jim was the handsomest man in that 
section. •He’s been h^ng «ince. But Jim had a good deal 
out of life, — all the appetites, and some of the gratifica- 
tions. He liked Sue, and he liked a luscious Bartlett. 
And he intended to have both. And it just so happened 
^that that prize pear tree had a whopper on that year, and 
old man Bell couldn’t talk of anything else. ^ 

‘‘ Now there was an ugly galoot whose name isn’t worth 
mentioning. «He knew he wasn’t in any way fit for Sue 
and he liked ^lears about as well as Jim Ricketts. Well^ 
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one night here comes him along the road, ^istling, 
to court Susan^ and there was the ugly galoot a-yeamihg 
on the bank under th^ jfear tree. Jim was all fixed up, 
and he says to the galoot, ‘ £et s have a throw.’ Now 
the galoot knew old Bell was looking over the fence. 
So he says, ‘All right,’ and he gives Jim the first shot. 
Jim fetched down the big pear, got his teeth in it, and 
strolled off* to the house, kind of pitiful 6f the galoot for 
a half-witted ass. When he got to the door, there was 
the old man. ‘ What are youcbere for ? ’-^ays he. ‘ Why,’ 
says Ricketts, in his off-hand way, for he always had 
great confidence, ‘ to fetch Sue.’ ” 

“ The old man used to wear brass toes to keep his boots 
from wearing out,” said Mr. Lincoln, dreamily.# 

“ You see,” continued Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ you sec the galoot 
knew that Jim Ricketts wasn’t to be trusted Avith Busan 
Bell.’ 

Some of the gentlemen appeared to see the point of 
this political parable, for they laughed uproariously. The 
others laughed, too. Then they slapped their knees, 
looked at Mr. Lincoln’s face, which was perfectly sober, 
and laughed again, a little fainter. Then the Judge 
looked as solemn as his title, — 

“ It won’t do, Abe,” said he. “ You commit suicide.” 

“ You’d better stick to the pear, Abe,” said Mr. Medill, 
“ and fight Stephen A. Doughis here and now. This isn’t 
any picnic. Do you know who he is ? ” < 

“Why, yes, Joe,” said Mr. Lincoln amiably. “He’s a 
man with tens of thousands of blind followers. It’s my 
business to make some of those blind followers see.” , 

By this time Stephen was burpingrto know the«question 
that Mr. Lincoln wished to ask the Little Giant, and why 
the other gentlemen were against it. But Mr. Lincoln 
surprised him still further in taking him by the arm. 
Turning to the young reporter, Mr. Hill, who had finished 
hfe writing, he said : — 

“ Bob, a little air will do you good. I’ve had enough of 
the old boys for a while, and I’m going to talk to somebody 
^y own age.” 
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^ephln was half-way down the corridor when he dis- 
co\^red that he had forgotten his hat. As he returned he 
heard somebody say 

“ If that ain’t just like Abe. He stopped to pull a flea 
out of his stocking wht^n he was going to fight that duel 
with Shields, and now he’s walking with boys before a 
debate with the smartest man in this country. And 
there’s heaps of tilings he ought to discuss with us.” 

“ Reckon we haven’t got. much to do with it,” said 
another, half laughing, half , 1 ‘Aieful. “ There’s some things 
Abe won’t stand.” 

From the stairs Stephen saw Mr. Lincoln threading his 
way through the crowd below, laughing at one, pausing to 
lay his hand^on the shoulder of another, and replying to a 
rough sally of a third to mak(i the place a tumult of guf- 
faws. But none had the temerity to follow him. When 
Stephen caught up with him in the little country street, 
he was talking earnestly to Mr. Hill, the young rc^porter 
of the Pms'.s and Tribu ne, And what do you think was the 
subject ? The red comet in the sky that night. Stephen 
kept pace in silence with Mr. Lincoln’s strides, another 
shock in store for him. This rail-splitter, this post-master, 
this flat-boatman, wliom he had not credited with a know- 
ledge of the New Code, was talking Astronomy. And 
strange to say, Mr, Brice was learning. 

“ Bob,” said Mr. Lincoln, can you (Elucidate the problem 
of the thre® bodies ? ” 

To Stephen’s surprise, Mr. Hill Elucidated. 

The talk then fell upon novels and stories, a few of 
which I^r. Lincoln seemed to have read. He spoke, among 
others, of»the “Gold Rug.’i “The story is grand,” said 
he, “ but it might as well have been written of Robinson 
Crusoe’s island. What a fellow wants in a book is to 
know where he is. There are not many novels, or ancient 
works for that matter, that put you down anywhere.” 

“ There is that genuine fragment which Cicero hai^ 
preserved from a last work of Aristotle,” said Mr. Hill, 
«Jyly. ” ‘ If th^e were beings who lived in the depths of 
the earth, and •could emerge through the open fissures 
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and could suddenly behold the earth, the sea, '^and ^the 
vault of heaveji — ’ ” ^ 

“ But you — you irtiposW,*' cried Mr. Lincoln, inter- 
rupting. You're giving us Humboldt's ' Cosmos.' " 

Mr. Hill owned up, laughing. 

It is remarkable how soon we accustom ourselves to a 
strange situation. And to Stephen it was no less strange 
to be walking over a muddy road of the *prairie with this 
most singular man and a newspaper correspondent, than 
it might have been to the Aub-terrestrial inhabitant to 
emerge on the earth's surface. Stephen's mind was in 
the process of a chemical change ; suddenly it seemed to 
him as if he had known this tall Illinoisan always. The 
whim of the senatorial candidate in choosing him for a 
companion he did not then try to account for. 

Come, Mr. Stephen," said Mr. Lincoln, presently, 
‘‘ where do you hail from ? " 

Boston," said Stephen. 

** No ! " said Mr. Lincoln incredulously. And how 
does it happen that you come to me with a message from 
a rank Abolitionist lawyer in St. Louis ? " 

Is the Judge a friend of youi*s, sir ? " Stephen asked. 

'' What ! " exclaimed Mr. Lincoln, didn't he tell you he 
was ? " 

“ He said nothing at all, sir, except to tell me to travel 
until I found you." 

“ I call the Judge a friend of mine," said Ml. Lincoln. 
“ He may not claim me because I do not believe in putting 
all slave-owners to the sword." 

“I do not think that Judge Whipple is precisely an 
Abolitionist, sir." * ^ « 

“ What ! And how do you feel, Mr. Stephen ? " 

Stephen replied in figures. It was rare with him, and 
he must have caught it from Mr. Lincoln. 

“ I am not for ripping out the dam suddenly, sir. That, 
would drown the nation. I believe that the water can be 
drained off in some other way." 

Mr. Lincoln's direct answer to this was td give Stephen 
ra stinging slap between the shoulder-blades.* 
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<%God bless the boy !” he cried. '' He lias thought it 

ouf. Bob, take that down for thc^Pre^s a'jg.d Tribune as 
coming from a rising young politicia'n of St. Louis.” 

“ Why,” Stephen blurted out, “ I — I thought you were an 
Abolitionist, Mr. Lincoln ? ” 

Mr. Brice,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ I have as much use 
for the Boston Liberator as I have for the Charleston 
Courier. You ifiay guess how much that is. The ques- 
tion is not whether we shall or shall not have slavery, but 
whether slavery •shall stay* where it is, or be extended 
according to Judge Douglass ingenious plan. The Judge 
is for breeding worms. I am for cauterising the sore -so 
that it shall not spread. But I tell you, Mr. Brice, that 
this nation «annot exist half slave and half free.” 

Was it the slap on the back that opened Stephen's 
eyes ? It was certain that as they returned to the tavern 
the man at his side was changed. He need not have felt 
chagrined. Men in high places underestimated Lincoln, 
or did not estimate him at all. Affection came first. 
The great warm heart had claimed Stephen as it claimed 
all who came near it. 

The tavern was deserted save for a few stragglers. 
Under the dim light at the bar Mr. Lincoln took off his 
hat, and drew the Judge's letter from the lining. 

“ Mr, Stephen,” said he, “ would you like to come to 
Freeport with me to-morrow, and hear the debate ? ” 

An houf earlier he would have declined with thanks. 
But now ! Now his face lighted at the prospect, and 
suddenly fell again. Mr. Lincoln guessed the cause. He 
laid hia hand on the young man's shoulder, and 
laughed. - 

“ I reckon you're thinking of what the Judge will say.” 

Stephen smiled. 

“ I'll take care of the Judge,” said Mr. Lincoln. “ I’m 
not afraid of him.” He drew forth from the inexhaust- 
ible hat a slip of paper, and began to write. 

“ There,” said he, when he had finished, ‘‘ a ftiend of 
mine is going* to Springfield in the morning, and he'll 
send that to the Judge.” 
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And this is what he had written : — 


“I have borr(ftved Stev/ frr a day 
return him a good Republican. 


or two, and guarantee to 
“A. Lincoln.” 


It is worth remarking that this was the first time Mr. 
Brice had been called Steve and had not resented it. 

Stephen was embarrassed. He tried to thank Mr. 
Lincoln, but that gentleman’s quizzical look cut him 
short. And the next remark made him gasp. 

Look here, Steve,” said he, you know a parlour from 
a 4i^wing-room. What did you think of me when you 
saw me to-night ” 

Stephen blushed furiously, and his tongue clave to the 
roof of his mouth. 

“ I’ll tell you,” said Mr. Lincoln, with his characteristic 
smile, “ you thought that you wouldn’t pick me out of a 
bunch of horses to race with the Senator.” 



CHAPTER IV 


THE QUESTION 

Many times stnce Abral^im Lincoln has been called to 
that mansion which God has reserved for the patriots 
who have served Him also, Stephen Brice has thought of 
that steaming night in the low-ceiled room of the country 
tavern, redoing with the smell of coarse food and hot 
humanity. He remembers vividly how at first his gorge 
rose, and recalls how gradually there crept over him a 
forgetfulness of the squalidity and discomfort. Then 
came a space gray with puzzling wonder. Then the 
dawning of a worship for a very ugly man in a rumpled 
and ill-made coat. 

You will perceive that there was hope for Stephen. On 
his shake-down that night, oblivious to the snores of his 
companions and the droning of the insects, he lay awake. 
And before his eyes was that strange, marked face, with 
its deep lines that blended both humour and sadness there. 
It was homely, and yet Stephen found himself reflecting 
that honesty was just as homely, and plain truth. Ana 
yet both were beautiful to those who had learned to love 
them. Just so this Mr. Lincoln. 

He* fell asleep wondering why Judge Whipple had sent 
him. 

It was in accord with nature that reaction came with 
the morning. Such a morning, and such a place ! 

He was awakened, shivering, by the beat of rain on the 
roof, and stumbling over the prostrate fonns of the four 
Beaver brothers, reached the window. Clouds filled the 
sky, and Josh way, whose pallet was under the sill, was 
in a blessed Aate of moisture. 

No wondef some of his enthusiasm had trickled away* 
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He made his toilet in the wet under the pump outside, 
where he had to wait his turn. And he rather wished ^he 
were going back to Sfe Loilis. He had an early breakfast 
of fried eggs and underdone bacon, and coflfee which made 
him pine for Hester's. The dishes were neither too clean 
nor too plentiful, being doused in water as soon as ever 
they were out of use. 

But after breakfast the sun came out, And a crowd col- 
lected around the tavern, although the air was chill and 
the muck deep in the street. Stephen caught glimpses of 
Mr. Lincoln towering above the knots of country politi- 
ciapas who surrounded him, and every once in a while a 
knot would double up with laughter. There was no sign 
that the senatorial aspirant took the situatiofi seriously ; 
that the coming struggle with his skilful antagonist was 
w^eighing him down in the least. Stephen held aloof 
from the groups, thinking that Mr. Lincoln had forgotten 
him. He decided to leave for St. Louis on the morning 
train, and was even pushing toward the tavern entrance 
with his bag in his hand, when he was met by Mr. Hill. 

‘‘ I had about given you up, Mr. Brice,” he said. ‘‘ Mr. 
Lincoln asked me to get hold of you, and bring you to 
him alive or dead.” 

Accordingly Stephen was led to the station, where a 
long train of twelve cars was pulled up, covered with flags 
or bunting. On entering one of these, he perceived Mr. 
Lincoln sprawled (he could think of no other V/ord to fit 
the attitude) on a seat next the window, and next him 
was Mr. Medill of the Press and Trihvme. The seat just 
in front was reserved for Mr. Hill, who was to make any 
notes necessary. Mr. Lincoln looked up. His appearance 
was even less attractive than the night before, as he had 
on a dirty gray linen duster. 

I thought you'd got loose, Steve,” he said, holding out 
his hand. Glad to see you. J ust you sit down there 
next to Bob, where I can talk to you.” 

Stephen sat down, diffident, for he knew that there were 
others in that train who would give ten yearu of their lives 
ffir that seat. 
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“♦I've "taken a shine to this Bostonian, Joe,” said Mr. 
liiflcoln to Mr. MedilL “ WeVe got to cajch ’em young 
to do anything with ’em, ^ you ‘know. Now, Steve, just 

f ive me a notion how politics are over in St. Louis. What 
o they think of our liew Republican party ? Too brand 
new for old St. Louis, eh ? ” 

Stephen saw expostulation in Mr. Medills eyes, and 
hesitated. AncP Mr. Lincoln seemed to feel Medills 
objections, as by mental telepathy. But he said : — 

“ We’ll come to that littio matter later, Joe, when the 
cars start.” 

Naturally, Stephen began uneasily. But under the 
influence of that kindly eye he thawed, and forgot him- 
self He felt that this man was not one to feign an in- 
terest. The shouts of the people on the little platform 
interrupted the account, and the engine staggered off 
with its load. 

“ I reckon St. Louis is a nest of Southern Democrats,” 
Mr. Lincoln remarked, “ and not much opposition.” 

“ There are quite a few Old Line Whigs, sir,” ventured 
Stephen, smiling. 

“ Joe,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ did you ever hear Warfield’s 
definition of an Old Line Whig?” 

Mr. Medill had not. 

“A man who takes his toddy regularly, and votes the Dem- 
ocratic ticket occasionally, and who wears ruffled shirts.” 

Both of these gentlemen laughed, and two more in the 
seat behind, who had an ear to the conversation. 

“ But, sir,” said Stephen, seeing that he was expected 
to go qn, “ I think that the Republican party will gather 
a considemble strength*there in another year or two. We 
have the material for powerful leaders in Mr. Blair and 
others” (Mr. Lincoln nodded at the name). “ We are get- 
ting an ever increasing population from New England, 
mostly of young men who will take kindly to the new 
party.” And then he added, thinking of his pilgrimage* 
the Sunday before : “ South St. Louis is a solid mass of 
Germans, who® are all antislavery. But they are very 
foreign still, aitd have all their German institutions.” 
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“ The Tumre Halls ? ** Mr. Lincoln surprised hinas by 
inquiring. 

Yes. And I belfeve that they drill there.'" 

Then they will the more easily be turned into soldiers, 
if the time should come/’ said Mr. Lincoln. And he 
added quickly, “ I pray that it may not.” 

Stephen had cause to remember that observation, and 
the acumen it showed, long afterwards. 

The train made several stops, and at each of them shoals 
of country people filled the aisles, and ^paused for a most 
familiar chat with the senatorial candidate. Many called 
him Abe. His appearance was the equal in roughness to 
theirs, his manner if anything was more democratic, — yet 
in spite of all this Stephen in them detected a deference, 
which might almost be termed a homage. There were 
many women among them. Had our friend been older, 
he might have known that the presence of good women 
in a political crowd portends something. As it was, he 
was surprised. He was destined to be still more surprised 
that day. 

When they had left behind them the shouts of the little 
town of Dixon, Mr. Lincoln took off his hat, and produced 
a crumpled and not too immaculate scrap of paper from 
the multitude therein. 

“Now, Joe,” said he, “here are the four questions I 
intend to ask J udge Douglas. I am ready for you. Fire 
away.” 

“We don’t care anything about the others,” answered 
Mr. Medill. “ But I tell you this. If you ask that second 
one, you’ll never see the United States Senate.” ,, 

“ And the Republican party in this state will have had 
a blow from which it can scarcely recover,” added Mr. 
Judd, chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Lincoln did not appear to hear them. His eyes 
were far away over the wet prairie. 

Stephen held his breath. But neither he, nor Medill, 
nor Judd, nor Hill guessed at the pregnancy of that 
moment. How were they to know that the fate of the 
United States of America was concealed iij that Question, 
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was to be decided on a rough wooden platform that day 

inlihe town of Freeport, Illinois?^ ^ 

But Abraham Lincoln, ^he uncotfth man in the linen 
duster, with the tousled hair, knew it. And the stone 
that was rejected of the builders was to become the corner- 
stone of the temple. 

Suddenly Mr. Lincqln recalled himself, glanced at the 
paper, and cleareU his throat. In measured tones, plainly 
heard above the rush and roar of the train, he read the 
Question : — 

Can the 'people of a United States Territory, in any 
lawful 'way, against the 'wish of any citizen of the United 
States, exclude slavery from its limits prior to the forma- 
tion of a Sktte Constitutiomi ? ” 

Mr. Medill listened intently. 

“ Abe,'' said he, solemnly, “ Douglas will answer yes, or 
equivocate, and that is all the assurance these Northern 
Democrats want to put Steve Douglas in the Senate, 
They'll snow you under." 

All right," answered Mr. Lincoln, quietly. 

All 'right ? " said Mr. Medill, reflecting the sheer aston- 
ishment of the others, then why the devil are you wearing 
yourself out ? And why are we spending our time and 
money on you ? " 

Mr. Lincoln laid his hand on Medill’s sleeve. 

‘‘Joe," said he, “a rat in the larder is easier to catch 
than a rat "that has the run of the cellar. You know where 
to set your trap in the larder. I'll tell you why I’m in 
this campaign : to catch Dougla.s now, and keep him out 
of the«White House in 1860. To save this country of 
ours, Joe.4 She's sick.''* 

There was a silence, broken by two exclamations. 

“ But see here, Abe," said Mr, Medill, as soon as ever he 
got his breath, " what have we got to show for it ? Where 
do you come in ? " 

Mr. Lincoln smiled wearily, 

“ Nowhere, I reckon," he answered simply. 

“ Good I^rd*! " said Mr. Judd 

Mr, Medill gulped. 

L 
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“ You mean to say, as the candidate of the Republican 
party, you don't care whether you get to the Senate ? 

‘‘ Not if I c!kn send Douglas there with his wings 

broken/’ was the calm reply. ' 

Suppose he does answer yes;- that slavery can be 
excluded ? " said Mr. Judd. 

“ Then/’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ then Douglas loses the 
vote of the great slave-holders, the vote of the solid 
South, that he has been fostering ever since he has had 
the itch to be President. Without th^ solid South the 
Little Giant will never live in the White House. And 
unless I’m mightily mistaken, Steve Douglas has had his 
eiTe as far ahead as 1860 for some time.” 

Another silence followed these words. There was a 
stout man standing in the aisle, and he spat deftly out 
of the open window. 

“ You may wing Steve Douglas, Abe,” said he, gloomily, 
“ but the gun will kick you over the bluff.” 

“ Don’t worry about me, Ed,” said Mr. Lincoln. “ I’m 
not worth it.” 

In a wave of comprehension the significance of all this 
was revealed to Stephen Brice. The grim humour, the 
sagacious statesmanship, and ^best of all) the superb self- 
sacrifice of it, struck him suddenly. I think it was in 
that hour that he realised the full extent of the wisdom 
he was near, which was like unto Solomon’s. 

Shame surged in Stephen’s face that he sfiould have 
misjudged him. He had come to patronise. He had 
remained to worship. And in after years, when he 
thought of this new vital force which became part of him 
that day, it was in the terms ^ of Emerson: “ P^ytfiagoras 
was misunderstood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, 
and Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and every pure 
and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To be great is to be 
misunderstood.” 

o How many have conversed with Lincoln before and 
since, and knew him not ! 

If an outward and visible sign of Mr. I^Jncoln’s great- 
ness were needed, — he had chosen to sp^k to them in 
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homely parables. The story of Farmer Bell was plain as 
day? Jini Ricketts, who had life all his own way, was 
none other than Stephen A. Dduflas, the easily success- 
ful. The ugly galoot, who 'dared to raise his eyes only to 
the pear, was Mr. Lincoln himself. And the pear was the 
Senatorship, which the galoot had denied himself to save 
Susan from being Mr. Rickett s bride. 

Stephen could •understand likewise the vehemence of 
the Republican leaders who crowded around their candi- 
date and tried to get him tgi# retract that Question. He 
listened quietly, he answered with a patient smile. Now 
and then he threw a story into the midst of this discussion 
which made them laugh in spite of tliemsehes. The 
hopelessness 4 »f this case was quite plain to Mr. Hill, who 
smiled, and whispered in Stephen’s ear : — 

He has made up his mind. They will not budge him 
an inch, and they know it.’' 

Finally Mr. Lincoln took the scrap of paper, which was 
ev( 3 n more dirty and finger-marked by this time, and 
handed it to Mr. Hill. The train was slowing down for 
Freeport. In the distance, bands could be heard playing, 
and along the track, line upon line of men and women 
were cheering and waving. Jt was ten o’clock, raw and 
cold for that time of the year, and the sun was trying to 
come out. 

“ Bob,’' said Mr. Lincoln, “ be sure you get that right 
111 your nolies. And, Steve, you stick close to me, and 
you’ll see the show. Why, boys,” he added, smiling, 
“ there’s the great man’s private car, cannon and all.” 

All tl^jat Stephen saw was a regular day-car on a side- 
track. A lv:ass cannon v^as on the tender hitched behind it. 
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THE CRISIS 

Stephen A. Douglas, flailed the Little Giant on 
account of his intellect, was a type of man of which our 
race has had some notable examples, although they are not 
characteristic. Capable of sacrifice to their country, per- 
sonal ambition is, nevertheless, the mainspring of their 
actions. They must either be before the public, or else 
unhappy. This trait gives them a large theatrical strain, 
and sometimes brands them as adventurers. Their ability 
saves them from being demagogues. 

In the case of Douglas, he had deliberately renewed 
some years before the agitation on the spread of slavery, by 
setting forth a doctrine of extreme cleverness. This doc- 
trine, like many others of its kind, seemed at first sight to 
be the balm it pretended, instead of an irritant, as it really 
was. It was calculated to deceive all except thinking 
men, and to silence all save a merciless logician. And this 
merciless logician, who was heaven-sent in time of need, 
was Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Douglas was a juggler, a political prestidigitateur. 
He did things before the eyes of the senate and the nation. 
His balm for the healing of the nation's woundo was a 
patent medicine so cleverly cunc(?cted that ex^ierts alone 
could show what was in it. So abstruse and twisted were 
some of Mr. Douglas s doctrines that a genius alone might 
put them into simple words, for the common people. 

The great panacea for the slavery trouble put forth by 
* Mr. Douglas at that time was briefly this : that the people 
of the new territories should decide for themselves, 
subject to the Constitution, whether th^y should have 
slavery or not, and also decide for themCelves all other 
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questions under the Constitution. Unhappily for Mr. 
Douglas, there was the famous Dre^ Scott decision, which 
had set the South wild with joy the year before, and had 
cast a gloom over the North. The Chief Justice of the 
United States had declared that under the Constitution 
slaves were property, — and as such every American citizen 
owning slaves could carry them about with him wher- 
ever he went. Therefore the territorial legislatures might 
pass laws until they were dumb, and yet their settlers 
might bring with fchem all thfe slaves they pleased. 

And yet we must love the Judge. He was a gentleman, 
a strong man, and a patriot. He was magnanimous and 
to his immortal honour be it said, that he, in the end, won 
the greatest all struggles. He conquered himself. He 
put down that mightiest thing that was in him, — his 
ambition for himself. And he set up, instead, his ambi- 
tion for his country. He bore no ill-will toward the man 
whose fate was so strangely linked to his, and who finally 
came to that high seat of honour and of martyrdom which 
he coveted. We shall love the Judge, and sj)eak of him 
with reverence for that sublime act of kindness before the 
Capitol in 1861 . 

Abraham Lincoln might have prayed on that day of 
the Freeport debate : Forgive him, Lord. He knows 
not what he does.” Lincoln descried the danger afar, 
and threw his body into the breach. 

That which passed before Stephen's eyes, and to which 
his ears listened at Freeport, was the Great Republic 
pressing* westward to the Pacific. He wondered whether 
some of hi« Elastern fri^ndt^ who pursed their lips when 
the West was mentioned would have sneered or prayed. 
A young English nobleman who was there that day did 
not sneer. He was filled instead with something like awe 
at the vigour of this nation which was sprung from the 
loins of his own. Crudeness he saw, vulgarity he heard, 
but Force he felt, and marvelled. 

America was ih Freeport that day, the rush of her people 
Bud the surprise of her climate. The rain had ceased 
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and quickly was come out of the north-west a boist^ipus 
wind, chilled the and scented by the hemlocks 

of the Minnesota forests. The sun smiled and frowned. 
Clouds hurried in the sky, mockir^g the human hubbub 
below. Cheering thousands pressed about the station as 
Mr. Lincoln’s train arrived. They hemmed him in his 
triumphal passage under the great arc^iing trees to the 
new Brewster House. The Chief Marshal and his aides, 
great men before, were suddenly immortal. The county 
delegations fell into their ptbper precedence like minis- 
ters at a state dinner. “ Wn h<tve faith in Abraham^ Yet 
afiotker County for the Rail-Splitter, Abe the Giant 
Killer f — so the banners read. Here, much bedecked, was 
the Galena Lincoln Club, part of Joe Davies’s shipment. 
Fifes skirled, and flrums throbbed, and the stars and 
stripes snapped in the breeze. And here was a delega- 
tion headed by fifty sturdy ladies on horseback, at whom 
Stephen gaped like a countryman. Then came carryalls 
of all ages and degrees, waggons from this county and that 
county, giddily draped, drawn by horses from one to six, 
or by mules, their inscriptions addressing their senatorial 
candidate in all degrees of familiarity, but not contempt. 
What they seemed proudest of was that he had been a 
rail -splitter, for nearly all bore a fence-rail. 

But stay, what is this waggon with the high sapling 
flagstaff in the middle, and the leaves still on it ? 

“ JVestimrd the Star' of Empire takes its way. 

The girls link on to Lincoln; their mothers were for Clay.^^ 

Here was glory to blind you, — two and thirty ntaids in 
red sashes and blue liberty ca^s ifith white stsfrs. Each 
was a state of the Union, and every one of them were 
for Abraham, who called them his Basket of Flowers.” 
Behind them, most touching of all, sat a thirty-third 
^hackled in chains. That was Kansas. Alas, the mien of 
Kansas was far from being as sorrowful as the part 
demanded, — in spite of her instructions she would smile 
at the boys. But the appealing inscription^^she bore, Set 
me free ! ” was greeted with storms of laughter, the boldest 
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of |*ie young men shouting that she was too beautiful to 
be free, and some of the old mei^ tg their sh$me he it said, 
likewise shouted. No false embarra^ment troubled Kan- 
sas. She was openly ^pleased. But the young men who 
had brought their sweethearts to town, and were standing 
hand in hand with them, for obvious reasons saw nothing. 
They scarcely dafcd to look at Kansas, and those who did 
were so loudly rebuked that they turned down the side 
streets. 

During this paft of the drty these loving couples, whose 
devotion was so patent to the whoUi world, were by far 
the most absorbing to Stej)hen. He watc^hed them having 
their fortunes told, the young women blushing and crying 
“ Say 1 '' anlt '' Ain’t he wicked ? ” and the young men 
getting their ears boxed for certain remarks. Ho watched 
them standing open-mouthed at the booths and side shows, 
with hands still locked, or again they were chewing cream 
candy in unison. Or he glanced sidewise at them, seated 
in the open places with the world so far below them that 
even the insistent sound of the fifes and drums rose but 
faintly to their ears. 

And perhaps, — we shall not say positively, — perhaps 
Mr. Brice’s thoughts went something like this : “ Oh, that 
love were so simple a matter to all ! ” But graven on his 
face was what is called the “ Boston scorn.” And no scorn 
has been known like unto it since the days of Athens. 

So StepTien made the best of his way to the Brewster 
House, the elegance and newness of which the citizens of 
Freeport openly boasted. Mr. Lincoln had preceded him, 
and Wits even then listening to a few remarks of burning 
praise b37^an honourable gbntleman. Mr. Lincoln himself 
made a few remarks, which seemed so simple and rang so 
true, and were so free from political rococo and decoration 
generally, that even the young men forgot their sweet- 
hearts to listen. Then Mr. Lincoln went into the hotel, 
and the sun slipped under a black cloud. * 

The lobby was full, and rather dirty, since the supply 
of spittoons ^as so far behind the demand. Like the 
firmament, it Vas divided into little bodies which revolved# 
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about larger bodies. But there lacked not here supporters 
of the Little Giant, and discreet farmers of influence '’in 
their own couftties w.hcf' vfaited to hear the afternoon s 
debate before deciding. These and others did not hesitate 
to tell of the magnificence of the Little Giant’s torchlight 
procession the previous evening. Every Dred-Scottite had 
carried a torch, and many transparencies, so that the very 

f lory of it had turned night iiito day. The Chief Lictor 
ad distributed these torches with an unheard-of liberality. 
But there lacked not detractors who swore that John 
Dibble and other Lincolnites had applied for torches for the 
mere pleasure of carrying them. Since dawn the delega- 
tions had been heralded from the house-tops, and wagered 
on while they were yet as worms far out oncthe prairie. 
«^A11 the morning these continued to come in, and form in 
liae to march past their particular candidate. The second 

K ent of the day was the event of the special over 
na road, of sixteen cars and more than a thousand 
|SOVGreign lungs. With military precision they 
repaired^ to the Brewster House, and ahead of them a 
banner was flung: Winnebago County for the Tall 
Sucker” And the tall Sucker was on the steps to receive 
them. 

But Mr. Douglas, who had arrived the evening before 
to the booming of two and thirty guns, had his banners 
and his bunting, too. The neighbourhood of Freeport was 
a stronghold of Northern Democrats, ardent supporters of 
the Little Giant if once they could believe that he did not 
intend to betray them. 

Stephen felt in his bones the coming of a struggle, and 
was thrilled. Once he smiled at the thought tha^ he had 
become an active partisan — nay, a worshipper — of the un- 
couth Lincoln. Terrible suspicion for a Bostonian, — had 
he been carried away ? Was his hero, after all, a homespun 
demagogue ? Had he been wise in deciding before he had 
caught a glimpse of the accomplished Douglas, whose name 
and fame filled the land ? Stephen did not waver in his 
allegiance. But in his heart there lurked <a fear of the 
sophisticated Judge and Senator and man ^f the world 
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whom he had not yet seen. In his note book he had made 
a c5py of the Question, and young Mr. Hill (Jiscovered him 
pondering in a corner of the lobbjrat dinner-time. After 
dinner they went together to their candidate's room. They 
found the doors open, find the place packed, and there was 
Mr. Lincoln's very tall hat towering above those of the 
ofcher politicians press^ed around him. Mr. Lincoln took 
three strides in Stephen’s direction and seized him by 
the shoulder, 

“ Why, Steve,” «aid he, ‘'J thought you had got away 
again.” Turning to a big burly man with a good-natured 
face, who was standing by, he added : ‘Mim, I want you t>o 
look out for this young man. Get him a seat on the stand, 
where he cai# hear.” 

Stephen stuck close to Jim. He never knew what the 
gentleman’s last name wa^, or whether he had any. It 
was but a few minutes’ walk to the grove where the spf^k* 
ing was to be. And as they made their way thitheji* Mr. 
Lincoln passed them in a Conestoga waggon drawn tiy six 
milk-white horses. Jim informed Stephen that the Little 
Giant had had a six-horse coach. The grove was black 
with people. Hovering about the hem of the crowd were 
the sunburned young men in their Sunday best, still 
clinging fast to the hands of the young women. Bands 
blared Columbia, Gem of the Ocean.” Fakirs planted 
their stands in the way, selling pain-killers and ague cures, 
^vatermeloifs and lemonade. Jugglers juggled, and beggars 
hegged. Jim said that there were sixteen thousand people 
in that grove. And he told the truth. 

Stephen now trembled for his champion. He tried to 
think of himself as }«ears old, with the courage to 

address sixteen thousand people on such a day, and 
Quailed. What a man of affairs it must take to do that ! 
Sixteen thousand people, into each of whose breasts God 
had put different emotions and convictions ! He had 
never even imagined such a crowd as this assembled 
merely to listen to a political debate. But then he re- 
memfcred, as they dodged from in front of the horses, 
that it was notPmerely a political debate. The pulse of a 
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nation was here, a great nation stricken with appro^h- 
ing fever. It jvas not a case of excise, but of exist- 
ence. 

This son of toil wjho had driven jjiis family thirty miles 
across the prairie, blanketed his tired horses and slept on 
the ground the night before, who was willing to stand all 
through the afternoon and listen with pathetic eagerness 
to this debate, must be moved by a patriotism divine. In 
the breast of that farmer, in the breast of his tired wife 
who held her child by the hfttid, had bl^en instilled from 
birth that sublime fervour which is part of their life who 
inherit the Declaration of Independence. Instinctively 
these men who had fought and won the West had scented 
the danger. With the spirit of their anceslSSrs who had 
left their farms to die on the bridge at Concord, or 
follow Ethan Allen into Ticonderoga, these had come to 
Freeport. What were three days of bodily discomfort ? 
What even the loss of part of a cherished crop, if the 
nation's existence were at stake, and their votes might 
save it ? 

In the midst of that heaving human sea rose the bul- 
warks of a wooden stand. But how to reach it ? Jim 
was evidently a personage. The rough farmers commonly 
squeezed a way for him. And when they did not, he 
made it with his big body. As they drew near their 
haven, a great surging as of a tidal wave swept them off 
their feet. There was a deafening shout, and *lhe stand 
rocked on its foundations. Before Stephen could collect 
his wits, a fierce battle was raging about him. Abolition- 
ist and Democrat, Free Soiler and Squatter Sov defaced 
one another in a rush for the platform. The coVnmittee- 
men and reporters on top of it rose to its defence. Well 
for Stephen that his companion was along. Jim was 
recognised and hauled bodily into the fort, and Stephen 
after him. The populace were driven off, and when . 
t*he excitement died down again he found himself in 
the row behind the reporters. Young Mr. Hill paused 
while sharpening his pencil to wave hi& a friendly 
'greeting. 
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^ephen, craning in his seat, caught sight of Mr. Lincoln 
slouched into one of his favouri^e^attitudefiifc his chin rest- 
ing in his hand. 

But who is this, e/ect, compact, aggressive, searching 
with a confident eye the wilderness of upturned faces ? 
A personage, truly, to be questioned timidly, to be 
approached advisedly.* Here indeed was a lion, by the 
very look of him, master of himself and of others. By 
reason of its regularity and masculine strength, a hand- 
some face. A m&n of the’^vorld to the cut of the coat 
across the broad shoulders. Hero was one to lift a 
youngster into the realm of emulation, like a character 
in a play, to arouse dreams of Washington and its senators 
and great m^n. For this was one to be consulted by the 
great alone. A figure of dignity and power, with mag- 
netism to compel moods. Since, when he smiled, you 
warmed in spite of yourself, and when he frowned the 
world looked grave. 

The inevitable comparison was conui, and Stephen's 
hero was shrunk once more. He drew a deep breath, 
searched for the word, and gulped. There was but the 
one word. How country Abraham Lincoln looked beside 
Stephen Arnold Douglas ! 

Had the Lord ever before made and set over against 
each other two such different men ? Yes, for such are the 
ways of the Lord. 

^ ♦ 

The preliminary speaking was in progress, but Stephen 
neither heard nor saw until he felt the heavy hand of his 
compaflion on his knee. 

“ Therms something ’mighty strange, like fate, between 
them two," he was saying. “ I recklect twenty five years 
ago when they was first in the Legislatur’ together A 
man told me that they was both admitted to practice in 
the Supreme Court in '39, on Die same day, sir. Then 
you know they was nip an' tuck after the same young lady. 
Abe got her. They've been in Congress together, the 
Little Giant in the Senate, and now, here they be in the 
greatest set of debates the people of this state ever heard.* 
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Young man, the hand of fate is in this here, mark my 
words — 

There was a hush, ana the waves of that vast human 
sea were stilled. A man — lean, angular, with coat-tails 
flapping — unfolded like a grotesque figure at a side-show. 
No confidence was there. Stooping forward, Abraham 
Lincoln began to speak, and Stephen Bric^ hung his head, 
and shuddered. Could this shrill falsetto be the same 
voice to which he had listened only that morning ? Could 
this awkward, yellow man witlv.his hands behind his back 
be he whom he had worshipped ? Ripples of derisive 
laughter rose here and there, on the stand and from the 
crowd. Thrice distilled was the agony of those moments ! 

But what was this feeling that gradually ^crept over 
him ? Surprise ? Cautiously he raised his eyes. The 
hands were coming around to the front. Suddenly one 
of them was thrown sharply back, with a determined ges- 
ture, the head was raised — and — and his shame was for- 
gotten. In its stead wonder was come. But soon he lost 
even that, for his mind was gone on a journey. And 
when again he came to himself and looked upon Abraham 
Lincoln, this was a man transformed. The voice was no 
longer shrill. Nay, it was now a powerful instrument 
which played strangely on those who heard. Now it rose, 
and again it fell into tones so low as to start a stir which 
spread and spread, like a ripple in a pond, until it broke 
on the very edge of that vast audience. 

Can the people of a United States Territory, in any 
lawful way, against the wish of any citizen of the United 
Stodes, ejcclude slavery from its limits prior to the for- 
mation of a State Constitution f 

It was out, at last, irrevocably writ in the recording 
book of History, for better, for worse. Beyond the reach of 
politician, committee, or caucus. But what man amongst 
those who heard and stirred might say that these minutes, 
even now hasting into eternity, held the Crisis of a nation 
that is the hope of the world ? Not you, Judge Douglas, 
who sit there smiling. Consternation is se stranger in 
3iour heart — but answer that Question if yd\i can. Yes, 
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your nimble wit has helped you out of many a tight 
ccfrner. You do not feel the noc^e — as ye^t. You do not 
guess that your reply wi}l malce cfr mar the fortunes of 
your country. It is not you who can look ahead two short 
years and see the shi|) of Democracy splitting on the rocks 
at Charleston and at Baltimore, when the power of your 
name might have stejered her safely. 

But see ! what is this man about whom you despise ? 
One by one he is taking the screws out of the engine 
which you have^ invented>#to run your ship. Look, he 
holds them in his hands without mixing them, and shows 
the false construction of its secret parts. » 

For Abraham Lincoln dealt with abstruse questions in 
language s« limpid that many a farmer, dulled by toil, 
heard and understood and marvelled. The simplicity of 
the Bible dwells in those speeches, and they are now clas- 
sics in our literature. .And the wonder in Stephen’s mind 
was that this man who could be a buffoon, whose speech 
was coarse and whose person unkempt, could prove him- 
self a tower of morality and truth. That has troubled 
many another, before and since the debate at Freeport. 

That short hour came all too (juickly to an end. And 
as the Moderator gave the signal for Mr. Lincoln, it was 
Stephen s big companion who snapped the strain, and 
voiced the sentiment of those about him. 

“ By Gosh ! ’’ he cried, “ he baffles Steve. I didn’t think 
Abe had it in him.’' 

The Honourable Stephen A. Douglas, however, seemed 
anything but baffled as he rose to reply. As he waited 
for the cheers which ^eeted him to die out, his atti- 
tude was easy and indifferent, as a public man’s should 
be. The 'Question seemed not to trouble him in the least. 
But for Stephen Brice the Judge stood there stripped of 
the glamour that made him, even as Abraham Lincoln had 
, stripped his doctrine of its paint and colours, and left it 
punify naked. * 

Standing up, the very person of the Little Giant was 
contradictory; as was the man himself. His height was 
insignificant.* But he had the head and shoulders of a 
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lion, and even the lion s roar. What a contrast the j;ing 
of his deep bass to the tentative falsetto of Mr. Lincohi’s 
opening words f’ If St^ipheli expected the J udge to tremble, 
he was greatly disappointed. Mr. Douglas was far from 
dismay. As if to show the people* how lightly he held 
his opponent’s warnings, he made them gape by putting 
things down Mr. Lincoln s shirt-front and taking them 
out of his mouth. But it appeared to Stephen, listening 
with all his might, that the Judge was a trifle more on 
the defensive than his attitude, might lef?d one to expect. 
Was he not among his own Northern Democrats at Free- 
port ? And yet it seemed to give him a keen pleasure 
to call his hearers Black Republicans.” Not black,” 
came from the crowd again and again, and tpnce a man 
shouted, “ Couldn’t you modify it and call it brown 1 ” 
“ Not a whit ! ” cried the Judge, and dubbed them 
“ Yankees,'’ although himself a Vermonter by birth. He 
implied that most of these Black Republicans desired negro 
wives. 

But quick, — to the Question. How was the Little 
Giant, artful in debate as he was, to get over that without 
offence to the great South ? Very skilfully the Judge 
disposed of the first of the interrogations. And then, 
save for the gusts of wind rustling the trees, the grove 
might have been empty of its thousands, such was the 
silence that fell. But tighter and tighter they pressed 
against the stand, until it trembled. < 

Oh, Judge, the time of all artful men will come at • 
length ! How were you to foresee a certain day under 
the White Dome of the Capitol ? Had your sight been 
. long, you would have paused befo/’e your answer. Had 
your sight been long, you would have seen this ugly 
Lincoln bareheaded before the Nation, and yon are hold- 
ing his hat. J udge Douglas, this act alone has redeemed 
your faults. It has given you a nobility of which we did 
not suspect you. At the end God gave you strength to " 
be humble, and so you left the name of a patriot. 

J udge, you thought there was a passage between Scylla 
find Charybdis which your craftiness might overcome. 
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It^ matters not,” you cried when you answered the 
QiMBstion, “ it matters not which way the Supreme Court 
may hereafter decide as to the abit^ct question whether 
slavery may or may not go into a territory under the 
Constitution. The people have the lawful means to 
introduce or to exclude it as they please, Ibr the reason 
that Slavery cannot exist a da}'^ or an hour anywhere 
unless it is suppot-ted by local police regulations.” 

Judge Douglas, uneasy will you lie to-night, for you 
have uttered the f reeport H^csy, 

It only remains to be told how Stephen Brice, coming 
to the Brewster House after the debate, found Mr. Lincofn. 
On his knee,^in transports of delight, was a small boy, and 
Mr. Lincoln was serenely playing on the child's Jew’s- 
harp. Standing beside him was a proud father who liad 
his son across two counties in a farm waggon, and 
who was to return on the morrow to enter this event in 
the family Bible. In a (corner of the room wei’e several 
impatient gentlemen of influence who wished to talk 
about the Question. 

But when he saw Stephen, Mr. Lincoln looked up with 
a smile of welcome that is still, and ever will be, remem- 
bered and cherished. 

“ Tell Judge Whipple that I have attended to that little 
matter, Steve,” he said. 

“ Why, J(Ir. Lincoln,” he exclaimed, '‘you have had no 
time.” 

“ I have taken the time,” Mr. Lincoln replied, “ and I 
think that I am well repaid. Steve,” said he, “ unless I'm 
mightily mistaken, you knc\w a little more than you did 
yesterday?' ' 

“ Yes, sir; I do,” said Stephen. 

“ Come, Steve,” said Mr. Lincoln, " be honest. Didn't 
you feel sorry for me last night ? ” 

* Stephen flushed scarlet. 

“ I never shall again, sir,” he said. 

The wonderful smile, so ready to come and go, flickered 
and went ou^ In its stead on the strange face was 
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ineffable sadness, — the sadness of the world's tragedies. 
Of Stephen stoned, of Christ crucified. 

‘‘ Pray God that you may feel sorry for me again," he 
said. 

Awed, the child on his lap was 'still. The politicians 
had left the room. Mr. Lincoln had kept Stephen’s hand 
in his own. 

“ I have hopes of you, Stephen," he said. Do not 
forget me." 

Stephen Brice never has. w Why was 4t that he walked 
to the station with a heavy heart ? It was a sense of the 
man he had left, who had been and was to be. This 
Lincoln of the black loam, who built his neighbour’s cabin 
and hoed his neighbour’s corn, who had beerb^ store-keeper 
and postmaster and flat*boatman. Who had followed a 
rough judge dealing a rough justice • around a rough 
circuit ; who had rolled a local bully in the dirt ; rescued 
women from insult ; tended the bedside of many a sick 
coward who feared the J udgment ; told coarse stories on 
barrels by candlelight (but these are pure beside the vice 
of great cities) ; who addressed political mobs in the raw, 
swooping down from the stump and flinging embroilers 
east and west. This physician who was one day to tend 
the sickbed of the Nation in her agony : whose large hand 
was to be on her feeble pulse, and whose knowledge, 
almost divine, was to perform the miracle of her healing. 
So was it that the Phj^sician Himself performed His cures, 
and when His work was done, died a Martyr. 

Abraham Lincoln died in His name. 
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GLENCOE 

It was nearly noon when Stephen walked int<j the office 
the next day, dut^by and travel-worn and perspiring. He 
had come straight from the ferry, without going home. 
And he had visions of a quiet dinner with Richter under 
the trees at the beer-garden, where he could talk about 
Abraham Lincoln. Had Richter ever heard of Lincoln ? 

But the young German met him at the top of the 
stairs, and his face was more serious than usual, although 
he showed his magnificent teeth in a smile of welcome. 

“ You are a little behind your lime, my friend,’' said he. 

What has happened you ? ” 

“Didn’t the Judge get Mr. Lincoln’s mcssixgc ?” asked 
Stephen, with anxiety. 

The German shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Ah, I know not,” he answered. “ He has gone io 
Glencoe. The Judge is ill, Stephen. Doctor Polk says 
that he has worked all his life too hard. The Doctor and 
Colonel Carvel tried to get him to go to Glencoe. But ho 
would noi> budge until Miss Carvel herself comes all the 
way from the country yesterday, and orders him. Ach !” 
exclaimed Richter, impulsively, “ what wonderful women 
you h^ve in America! I could lose my head when I think 
of Miss Qarvel.” 

“ Miss Carvel was here, you say ? ” Stephen repeated, in 
a tone of inquiry. 

“ Donner ! ” said Richter, disgusted, “ you don’t care.” 

Stephen laughed, in spite of himself. 

“ Why should I ? ” he answered. And becoming grave 
again, added: “Except on Judge Whipple’s account. 
Have you heard from him to-day, Carl ? ” 

“ This moiming one of Colonel Carvel’s servants came^ 

M 
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for his letters. He must be feeling better. I — I pray 
that he is better,” said Richter, his voice breaking. “ He 
has been very good to.nffe.^ 

Stephen said nothing. But he had been conscious all 
at once of an affection for the Judge of which he had not 
suspected himself. That afternoon, on his way home, he 
stopped at Carvel & Company to inquire. Mr. Whipple 
was better, so Mr. Hopper said, and added that he ‘‘ pre- 
sumed likely the Colonel would not be in for a week.” 
It was then Saturday. Eliphalet was ^actually in the 
Colonefs sanctum behind the partition, giving orders to 
several clerks at the time. He was so prosperous and 
imjportant that he could scarce spare a moment to answer 
Stephen, who went away wondering whether ^e had been 
wise to choose the law. 

On Monday, when Stephen called at Carvel & Com- 
pany’s, Eliphalet was too busy to see him. But Ephum, 
who went out to Glencoe every night with orders, told 
him that the ^‘Jedge was wuss, siih.” On Wednesday, 
there being little change, Mrs. Brice ventured to despatch 
a jelly by Ephum. On Friday afternoon, when Stephen 
was deep in Whittlesey and the New Code, he became 
aware of Ephum standing beside him. In reply to his 
anxious question, Ephum answered : — 

“ I reckon he better, suh. He an’ do Colonel done 
commence wrastliii’ ’bout a man name o’ Linkuni. Dc 
Colonel done wrote you dis note, suh.” » 

It was a very polite note, containing the Colonel’s com- 
pliments, asking Mr. Brice to Glencoe that afternoon with 
whatever papers or letters the Judge might wish ^o sec. 
And since there was no convenient train in the evening, 
Colonel Carvel would feel honoured if Mr. Brice would 
spend the night. The Colonel mentioned the train on 
which Mr. Brice was expected. 

The Missouri side of the Mississippi is a very different 
cc>untry from the hot and treeless prairies of Illinois, As 
Stephen alighted at the little station at Glencoe and w^ 
driven away by Ned in the Coloners buggy, he drew in 
deep breaths of the sweet air of the Mera-tnec Valley 
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Thare had been a shower, and the sun glistened on the 
dr^ps on grass and flowers, and Jbl^ great trees hung heavy 
over the clay road. At la§t they canie to a white gate in 
the picket fence, in sight of a rambling wooden house with 
a veranda in front coffered with honeysuckle. And then 
he saw the Colonel, in white marscilles, smoking a cigar. 
This, indeed, wa^ real, country. 

As Stephen trod the rough flags between the high gniss 
which led toward the house, Colonel Carvel rose to his full 
height and greeted him. <0 

“You are very welcome, sir,’* he said gravely. “The 
Judge is asleep now,” he added. “ I regret to say that *vc 
had a little argument this morning, and my daughter tells 
me it will bt well not to excite him again to-day. Jinny 
is reading to him now, or she would be here to entertain 
you, Mr. Brice. Jackson ! ” cried Mr. Carvel, “ show Mr. 
Brice to his room.” 

Jackson appeared hurriedly, seized Stephen’s bag, and 
led the way upstairs through the cool and darkened house 
to a pretty little room on the south side, with matting, 
and roses on the simple dressing-table. After he had sat 
a while staring at these, and at the wet flower garden from 
between the slats of his shutters, ho removed the signs of 
the railroad upon him, and descended. The Colonel was 
still on the porch, in his easy-chair. He had lighted an- 
other cigar, and on the stand beside him stoocl two tall 
ghisses, gitien with the fresh mint. Colonel Carvel rose, 
and with his own hand offered one to Stephen. 

“ Your health, Mr. Brice,” he said, “ and I hope you will 
feel aUhome here, sir. Jackson will bring you anything 
you desirt, and should you*wish to drive, I shall be de- 
lighted to show you the country.” 

Stephen drank that julep with reverence, and then the 
Colonel gave him a cigar. He was quite overcome by this 
treatment of a penniless young Yankee. The Colonel did 
not talk politics — such was not his notion of hospitality 
to a stranger. He talked horse, and no great discernment 
on Stephen’s part was needed to perceive that this was 
Mr. Carvel’s Hbbby. 

M 2 
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“ I used to have a stable, Mr. Brice, before they rukied 
gentlemen’s sport with ^ese trotters ten years ago. Yes, 
sir, wc used to be at Ldkifigton one week, and Louisville 
the next, and over here on the Ames track after that. 
Did you ever hear of Water Witch ftod Netty Boone ? ” 
Yes, Stephen had, from Mr. Jack Brinsmade. 

The Colonel’s face beamed. , 

“ Why, sir,” he cried, “ that very nigger, Ned, who drove 
you here from the cars — lie used to ride Netty Boone. 
Would you believe that, Mr.^ Brice ? He was the best 
jockey ever strode a horse on the Elleardsville track here. 
Hq wore my yellow and green, sir, until he got to weigh 
one hundred and a (quarter. And I kept him down to that 
weight a whole year, Mr. Brice. Yes, siir-cc, a whole 
year.” 

“ Kept him down ! ” said Stephen. 

“ Why, yes, sir. I had him wrapped in blankets and set 
in a chair with holes bored in the seat. Then we lighted 
a spirit latnp under him. Many a time I took off ten 
pounds that way. It needs fire to get flesh off a nigger, 
sir.” 

He didn’t notice his guest’s amazement. 

“Then, sir,” he continued, “they introduced these 
damned trotting races ; trotting races are for white trash, 
Mr. Brica” 

“ Pa ! ” 

The Colonel stopped short. Stephen was Already on 
his feet. I wish you could have seen Miss Virginia 
Carvel as he saw her then. She wore a white lawn dress. 
A tea-tray was in her hand, and her head was tilted back, 
as women are apt to do when* thr.y carry a buffden. It 
was so that these Southern families, who were so bitter 
against Abolitionists and Yankees, entertained them 
when they were poor, and nursed them when they were 

Stephen, for his life, could not utter a word. But 
Virginia turned to him with perfect self-possession, ^ 

“ He has been boring you with his horses, Mr. Brice, 
'she said. “ Has he tola you what a jockey fPed used to be 
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before he weighed one hundred and a quarter ? ’’ (A laugh.) 

Has he given you the points of Water Witch and Netty 
Boone ? ” (More laughter, incteSsing embarrassment for 
Stephen.) Pa, I tell you once more that you will 
drive every guest frcftn this house. Your jockey talk is 
intolerable.” 

Oh, that you might have a notion of the way in which 
Virginia pronounced intolerahle. 

Mr. Carvel reached for another cigar. “ My dear,” he 
asked, how is tke Judge 

“ My dear,” said Virginia, smiling, “ he is asleep. 
Mammy Easter is with him, trying to make out what ^ he 
is saying. He talks in his sleep, just as you do — ” 

“ And wkat is he saying ? ” demanded the Colonel, 
interested, 

Virginia set down the tray. 

“ ‘A house divided against itself,’ ” said Mias Carvel, wit-h 
a sweep of her arm, “ ‘ cannot stand. I believe that this 
Government cannot endure permanently, half* slave and 
half free. I do not expect the Union to dissolves — I do 
not expect the house to fall — but I do expect it will cease 
to be divided.’ Would you like any more ? ” added Miss 
Virginia. 

“ No,” cried the Colonel, and banged his fist down on 
the table. “ Why,” said he, thoughtfully, stroking the 
white goatee on his chin, “ cuss mu if that ain't from the 
speech thfit country bumpkin, Lincoln, made in June last 
before the Black Republican convention in Illinois.” 

Virginia broke again into laughter. And Sttq^hen was 
very mear it, for he loved the Colonel. That gentleman 
suddenl}% checked hime^df^n his tirade, and turned to him. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” he said ; “ I reckon that you 
have the same political sentiments as the Judge. Belitive 
nie, sir, I would not willingly offend a guest.” 

Stephen smiled. I am not offended, sir,” he .said. A 
speech which caused Mr. Carvel to bestow a quick glance 
upon him. But Stephen did not see it. He was looking 
at Virginia. 

The Colonel rose. 
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You will pardon my absence for a while, sir,” he iaid. 
“ My daughter will entertain you.” 

In silence they watchfed«him as he strode off under the 
trees through tall grass, a yellow setter at his heels. A 
strange peace was over Stephen. '"The shadows of the 
walnuts and hickories were growing long, and a rich 
country was giving up its scent . to the evening air. 
From a cabin behind the house was wafted the melody 
of a plantation song. To the young man, after the burnt 
city, this was paradise. Ancj . then he*^ remembered his 
mother as she must be sitting on the tiny porch in town, 
and sighed. Only two years ago she had been at their own 
place at Westbury. 

He looked up, and saw the girl watching him. He 
dared not think that the expression he caught was one of 
sympathy, for it changed instantly. 

“ I am afraid you are the silent kind, Mr. Brice,” said 
she ; “ I believe it is a Yankee trait.” 

Stephen laughed. 

“ I have known a great many who were not,” said he. 
“ When they are garrulous, they are very m\ich so.” 

“ I should prefer a garrulous one,” said Virginia. 

I should think a Yankee were bad enough, but a noisy 
Yankee not to be put up with,” he ventured. 

Virginia did not deign a direct reply to this, save by the 
cornel's of her mouth. 

wonder,” said she, thoughtfully, “whether it is 
strength of mind or a lack of ideas that makes them silent ? ” 

“ It is mostly prudence,” said Mr. Brice. “ Prudence 
is our dominant trait.” • 

Virginia fidgeted. Usually she fead an easier Irime. 

“ You have not always shown it,” she said with an 
innocence which in women is often charged with meaning. 

Stephen started. Her antagonism was still there. He 
would have liked greatly to know whether she referred to 
Ivs hasty purchase of Hester, or to his rashness in dancing 
with her at her party the winter before. 

“We have something left to be thankful for,” he an- 
syv^ered. “We are still capable of action.” 
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‘4 On occasions it is violence/* said Virginia desperately. 
TRis man must not get ahead of her. 

“ It is just as violent/* ^id Ife, ‘ as the repressed feeling 
which prompts it.** 

This was a new Mnd of conversation to Virginia. Of 
all the young men she knew, not one had ever ventured 
into anything of the. sort. They were either flippant, or 
sentimental, or t)oth She was at once flattered and an- 
noyed. Flattered, because, as a woman, Stephen had con- 
ceded her a minc 4 . Many the young men she knew had 
minds, but deemed that these were wasted on women, 
whose language was generally su2)posed to be a kincj of 
childish twaddle. Even Jack Erinsmade rarely riskt^l 
his dignity«and reputation at an intellectual tilt. This 
was one of Virginia’s grievances. She often argued with ' 
her father, and, if the truth were told, had had more than 
one victory over Judge Whipple. 

Virginia’s annoyance came from the fact that she per- 
ceived in Stephen a natural and merciless logic, — a 
faculty for getting at the bottom of things. His brain 
did not seem to be thrown out of gear by local magnetic 
influences, — by beauty, for instance. lie did not lose his 
head, as did some others she knew, at the approach of 
feminine charms. Here was a grand subject, then, to try 
the mettle of any woman. One with less mettle would 
have given it up. But Virginia thought it would be 
delightful to bring this particular Yankee to his knees, 
and — and leave him there. 

Mr. Brice,” she said, “ I have not spoken to you since 
the ntght of my party. I believe we danced together.” 

“ Yes/iwe did/* said and I called, but was unfortu- 
nate.” 

" You called?” 

Ah, Virpnia ! 

“ They did not tell you ! ** cried Stephen. 

Now Miss Carvel was complacency itself. 

“Jackson is so careless with cards,” said she, ''and very 
often I do not take the trouble to read them.” 

“ I am soity,” said he, " as I wished for the opportunity 
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to tell you how much I enjoyed myself. I have fcmnd 
everybody in St. Louis ve^ kind to strangers.’" 

Virginia was nearly amrme(i. She remembered how 
she had opposed his coming. But honesty as well as 
something else prompted her to say ": — 

“ It was my father who invited you.” 

Stephen did not reveal the shock his vaijity had received. 

“ At least you were good enough to dance with me.” 

“ I could scarcely refuse a guest,” she replied. 

He held up his head. 

“ Had I thought it would have given you annoyance,” 
he^said quietly, “ I should not have asked you.” 

“ Which would have been a lack of good manners,” said 
Virginia, biting her lips. 

Stephen answered nothing, but wished himself in St. 
Louis. He could not comprehend her cruelty. But, just 
then, the bell rang for supper, and the Colonel appeared 
around the end of the house. 

It was one of those suppers for which the South is 
renowned. And when at length he could induce Stephen 
to eat no more. Colonel Carvel reached for his broad- 
brimmed felt hat, and sat smoking, with his feet against 
the mantel. Virginia, who had talked but little, disappeared 
with a tray on which she had placed with her own hands 
some dainties to tempt the Judge. 

The Colonel regaled Stephen, when she was gone, with 
the pedigree and performance of every horse he*' had had 
in his stable. And this was a relief, as it gave him an 
opportunity to think without interruption upon Virginia’s 
pronounced attitude of dislike. To him it was inconceivable 
that a young woman of such (JuaVities as she g^peared 
to have, should assail him so persistently for freeing a 
negress, and so depriving her of a maid she had set her 
heart upon. There were other New England young men 
in society. Mr. Weston and Mr. Carpenter, and more. 
They were not her particular fHends, to be sure. But 
they called on her and danced with her, and she had 
shown them not the least antipathy. But it was to 
Stephen’s credit that he did not analyse further. 
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He was reflecting on these things when he got to his 
room, when there came a knock at Uie door* It was Mammy 
Easter, in bright turban ajid aj^rcm— was hospitality and 
comfort in the flesh. 

“ Is you got all yod'need, suh ? ” she inquired. 

Stephen replied that he had. But Mammy showed no 
inclination to go^and.he was too polite to shut the door. 

“ How you like Glencoe, Mistah Brice ? 

He was charmed with it. 

‘‘ We has some^of de fust# families out hcah in do sum- 
mer,” said she. ‘‘ But de Colonel, he ain't much on a gran' 
place laik in Kaintuck. Shucks, no, suli, dis ain’t mqjt'Ji 
of a Establishment ! Young Massa won’t have no lawns, 
no greenhoifscs, no nothin’. He say he laik it wil’ and 
simple. He on’y come out fo’ two months, mcbbe. But 
Miss Jinny, she make it lively. Las’ week, until the 
Jedge come we hab dis house chuck full, two — throe young 
ladies in a room, an’ five young gemmon on trunnle beds.” 

“Until the Judge came ?” echoed Stephen. 

“ Yassuh. Den Miss Jinny low dey all hatter go. She 
say she ain’t gwineter have ’em roun’ ’sturbin’ a sick man. 
De Colonel ’monstrated. He done give the Judge his big 
room, and he say he and de young men gwine ober to 
Mister Catherwood’s. You ain’t never seen Miss Jinny 
rise up, suh ! She des swep’ ’em all out ” (Mammy 
emphasised this by rolling licr hands) “ an’ declah she 
gwine teif to the Jedge herself. She ain’t never let me 
bring up one of his meals, suh.” And so she left Stephen 
with some food for reflection. 

Virginia was very gay at brcakfxst, and said that the 
Judge w^uld see Stepjierf; so he and the Colonel, that 
gentleman with his hat on, went up to his room. The 
shutters were thrown open, and the morning suidight 
filtered through the leaves and fell on the four-poster 
where the Judge sat up, gaunt and grizzled as ever. He 
smiled at his host, and then tried to destroy immediately 
the eff&t of the smiie. 

Well, Judge,” cried the Colonel, taking his hand, “I 
reckon we ta^ed too much yesterday.” 
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No such thing, Carvel,” said the Judge, forcibly. If 
you hadn’t left the room, your popular sovereignty would 
have been in mgs in bwft Aiinut^ps.” 

Stephen sat down in a corner, unobserved, in expecta- 
tion of a renewal. But at this ifioment Miss Virginia 
swept into the room, very cool in a pink muslin. 

Colonel Carvel,” said she, sternly, “ ^ am the doctor’s 
deputy hero. I was told to keep the peace at any c6st. 
And if you answer back, out you go, like that !” and she 
^^ped her fingers. • 

The Colonel laughed. But the Judge, whose mind was 
on^ the argument, continued to mutter defiantly until his 
* eye fell upon Stephen. 

. “ Well, sir, well, sir,” he said, “ you’ve tfimed up at 
last, have you ? I send you off with papers for a man, 
and I get back a piece of yellow paper saying that he’s 
borrojred you. What did he do with you, Mr. Brice ? ” 

. “ took me to Freeport, sir, where 1 listened to the 
most remarkable speech I ever expect to hear.” 

“ What ! ” cried the Judge, ‘‘ so far from Boston ? ” 

» Stephen hesitated, uncertain whether to laugh, until he 
chanced to look at Virginia. She had pursed hei* lips. 

“ I was very much surprised, sir,” he said. 

» “ Humph ! ” grunted Mr. Whipple, and what did you 
’think of that ruffian, Lincoln ?” 

J' He is the most remarkable man that I have evef met, 
djt,” answered Stephen, with emphasis. 

Humph I ” 

It seemed as if the grunt this time had in it something 
of approval. Stephen had doubt as to the proprfety of 
discussing Mr. ^|pcoln there, aild be reddened. Virginia’s 
Expression bo^ a trace of defiance, and Mr. dari^^sto<xl 
^TOth his feet ap^t, thoughtfully stroking his goatM^ But 
yifr. Whipple seemed tp have .no scruples. , ^ 

you ' admired lin^ln, Mr.‘ Brice ? ” he Vent on. , 
must a^ree with that jj^udatoj# j^timation of^im 
which I read m the Jfiseott/n l)emoci^Sr r 
Stephen, fidgeted, ' ■ 

,^1'do, wTi moi^.decid^ly," he 
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shoi^d hardly expect a conservative Bostonian, of 
the class ^hich respects property, to have said that, "It 
might possibly be a good thmg* more from your town 
could heart those debates.” 

“ They will read thcim, sir ; I feel confident of it.” 

At this point the Colonel could contain himself no 
longer. 

I reckon I might tell the man who \vTote that Democrat 
article a few things if I could find out who he is/' said he, 

“ Pa ! ” said Vii^inia, warningly. 

But Stephen had turned a fiery red. 

“ I wrote it, Colonel Carvel,” he said. 

For a dubious instant of silence Colonel CarveV stared. 
Then — then he slapped his knees, broke into a storm of 
laughter, and went out of the room. He left Stephen* in 
a moist state of discomfiture. 

The Judge had bolted upright from the pillowa 

You huE^ been neglecting your law, sir,” ho cried. 

I wrote the article at night,” said Stephen indig- 
nantly. 

“ Then it must have been Sunday night, Mr. Brice.” 

At this point Virginia hid her face in her handkerchief, 
which trembled visibly. Being a woman, whoso wayi^ are 
unaccountable, the older man took no notice of her. But 
being a young woman, and a pretty one, Stephen was 
ang:^. 

“ 1 don't see what right you have to ask me that, sir,” 
he said. 

“ The question is withdrawn, Mr. Brice,” said the Judge. 
“ Virginia, you may strike it from the records. And now, 
sir, tell something aboirt your trip.” 

^ Virginia departed. 

An hour later Stephen descended to the veranda, and 
it was with apprehension that he discerned Mr. Carvel^ 
seat^ undbr , the vines at the far end. Virginia was 
^ railing. 

> Td/SIwieii's surprise the Colonel rose, and, coming 
towai^jy^, laid a kindly hand on his shoulder. 

he," there will law until Monday# 
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You must stay with us until then. A little rest will do 
you good.” 

Stephen was greatly foifched. 

Thank you, sir,” he said. I should like to very 
much. But I can’t.” ^ 

“ Nonsense,” said the Colonel. “ I won’t let the Judge 
interfere.” 

“ It isn’t that, sir. I shall have to go by the two o’clock 
train, I fear.” 

The Colonel turned to Vi^^ginia, whft, meanwhile, had 
sat silently by. 

“ Jinny,” he said, ‘‘ we must contrive to keep him.” 

She slid off the railing. 

I’m afraid he is determined, pa,” she ansvN^red. But 
perhaps Mr. Brice would like to see a little of the place 
before he goes. It is very primitive,” she explained, not 
much like yours in the East.” 

Stephen thanked her, and bowed to the Colonel. And 
so she led him past the low, crooked outbuildings at the 
back, where he saw old Uncle Ben busy over the prepara- 
tion of his dinner, and frisky Rosetta, his daughter, play- 
ing with one of the Colonel’s setters. Then Virginia 
took a well-worn path, on each side of which the high 
grass bent with its load of seed, which entered the wood. 
Oaks and hickories and walnuts and persimmons spread 
out in a glade, and the wild grape twisted fantastically 
around the trunks. All this beauty seemed bul a fit set- 
ting to the strong girlish figure in the pink frock before 
him. So absorbed was he in contemplation of this, and in 
wondering whether indeed she were to marry her tousin, 
Clarence Colfax, that he did nbt ^ee the wondem of view 
unrolling in front of him. She stopped at length beside 
a great patch of wild rose bushes. They were on the 
edge of the bluff, and in front of them a little rustic 
summer house, with seats on its five sides. Here Vir- 
ginia sat down. But Stephen, going to the edge, stood 
and marvelled. Far, far below hin\ down the .wooded 
steep, shot the crystal Meramec, chafing over the shallow 
gravel beds and tearing headlong at the* deep passes. 
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Be^wnd, the dimpled green hills rose and fell, and the 
stream ran indigo and silver. A hawk soared over tho 
water, the only living creafure Aiili that wilderness. 

The glory of the place stirred his blood. And when at 
length he turned, he aaw that the girl was watching him. 

“ It is very beautiful,” he said. 

Virginia had takep other young men here, and they 
had looked only upon her. And yet she was not offended. 
This sincerity now was .is now to her jis that with which 
he had surprised her in the^udge’s room. 

And she was not quite at her ease. A reply to those 
simple words of his w.%s impossible. At honest Tqm 
Gatherwood in the same situation she would have laughed. 
Clarence never so much as glanced at scenery. Her 
replies to him were cither flippant, or else maternal, as 
to a child. 

A breeze laden with the sweet abundance of that valley 
stirred her hair. And with that womanly gesture which 
has been the same through the ages she put up her hand, 
deftly tucking in the stray wisp behind. 

She glanced at the New Englander, against whom she 
had been in strange rebellion sinee she had first .seen him. 
His face, thinned by the summer in town, was of the 
sternness of the Puritan. Stephen’s features were sharply 
niarked for his age. The will to conquer was there. Yet 
justice was in the mouth, and greatness of heart. Con- 
science wSs graven on tho broad forehead. Tho eyes were 
the blue gray of tho flint, kindly yet imperishable. The 
face was not handsome. 

Strsggling, then yielding to the impulse, Virginia let 
herself he led on into^thb years. Sanity was the word 
that best described him. She saw him trusted of men, 
honoured of women, feared by the false. She saw him in 
high places, simple, reserved, poised evenly as he was now. 

. “Why do you go in this afternoon?” she asked 
abruptly. 

He sorted at the change in her tone. 

"I wish that I might stay,” he said regretfully. “ But 
I cannot. Mi* Carvel” * 
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He gave no reason. And she was too proud to asli it. 
Nevqr before had she stooped to urge young men to stay. 
The difficulty had alwkys been to get them to go. It 
was natural, perhaps, that her vanity was wounded. But 
it hurt her to think that she had m .de the overture, had 
tried to conquer whatever it was that set her against him, 
and had failed through him. 

“ You must find the city attractive. Perhaps,’* she 
added, with a little laugh, perhaps it is Bellefontainc 
Road.” 

No,” he answered, smiling. 

“ Then ” (with a touch of flerision), then it is because 
you cannot miss an afternoon’s work. You arc that kind.” 

I was not always that kind,” he answc^K)d. “ I did 
not work at Harvard. But now I have to or — or starve,” 
he said. 

For the second time his complete simplicity had dis- 
armed her. He had not appealed to her sympathy, nor 
had he hinted at the luxury in which he was brought up. 
She would have liked to have questioned Stephen on this 
former life. But she changed the subject suddenly. 

“ What did you really think of Mr. Lincoln ? ” she 
asked. 

“ I thought him the ugliest man I ever saw, and the 
handsomest as well.” 

“ But you admired him ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Stephen, gravely. 

“ You believe with him that this Government cannot 
exist half slave and half free. Then a day will come, Mr. 
Brice, when you and I shall be forcignei'S one to the 
other.” ^ ^ < 

“ You have forgotten,” he said eagerly, “ you have for- 

f otten the rest of the quotation. ‘ I do not expect the 
Fnion to be dissolved — I do not expect the house to fall 
— but cease to be divided.* It will become all one thing 
€>r all the other.” 

Virginia laughed. ‘‘That seemed to mo very equivo- 
cal,” said she. “ Your rail-splitter is well named.” 

,, Will you read the rest of that speech?” he asked. 
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<< Judge Whipple is very clever. He has made a convert 
of you,” she answered. 

'‘The Judge hfis had nothing ••to do with it,” cried 
Stephen. He is not given to discussion with me, and 
until I went to Spririg§eld he had never mentioned Mr. 
Lincoln’s name to me.” 

Glancing at her, he surprised a sparkle of amusement 
in her eyes. Theh she laughed openly. 

" Why do you suppose that you were sent to Spring- 
field ? ” she asked., ^ 

" With an important communication for Mr. Lincoln,” 
he answered. , 

" And that most important communication was — your- 
self. There, yow, I have told you,” said Virginia. 

“ Was myself? I don’t understand.” 

Virginia puckerx'd her lips. 

‘‘Then you haven’t the sense I thought you had,” she 
replied impatiently. " Do you know what was in that note' ? 
No ? Well, a year ago last June this JJlack Republican 
lawyer whom you arc all talking of made a sjieech 
before a convention in Illinois. Judg(‘ Whijiple has been 
crazy on the subject ever since — he talks of Lincoln in 
his sleep; he went to Springfield and spirit two days with 
him, and now he can’t rest until you. have scc^n and known 
and heard him. So he writes a note to Lincoln and asks 
him to take you to the debate — ” 

She paustd again to laugh at his amazement. 

“But he told me to go to Springfield !” he exclaimed. 

" He told you to find Linc^oln. He knew that you 
would o^ey his orders, I suppose.” 

“ But I c^idn’t know — ” Stephen began, trying to com- 
p‘d within an instant the memory of his year’s exj)erience 
with Mr. Whipple. 

“ You didn’t know that he thought anything about 
you,” said Virginia. " That is his way, Mr. Brice. He 
has more private charities on his lisk than any man in the 
city, except Mr. Brinsmadp. Very few know it. He 
thinks a great deal of you. But there,” she added, su4- 
denly blushing crimson, '' I am sorry I told you.” 
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« Why ? he asked. 

She did not answer, but sat tapping the seat with her 
fingers. And when sliL ventured to look at him, he had 
fallen into thought. 

‘‘ I think it must be time for dinner/* said Virginia, “ if 
you really wish to catch the train.” 

The coldness in her voice, rather than her words, aroused 
him. He rose, took one lingering look at the river, and 
followed her to the house. 

At dinner, when not talking about his mare, the Colonel 
was trying to persuade Stephen to remain. Virginia did 
not join in this, and her father thought the young man’s 
refusal sprang from her lack of cordiality. Colonel 
Carvel himself drove to the station. ^ 

When he returned, he found his daughter sitting idly 
on the porch. 

“ I like that young man, if he is a Yankee,” he declared. 

** I don’t,” said Virginia, promptly. 

“ My dear,” said her father, voicing the hospitality of 
the Carvels, “ I am surprised at you. One should never 
show one’s feelings toward a guest. As mistress of this 
house it was your duty to press him to stay.” 

He did not want to stay.” 

“ Do you know why he went, my dear ? ” asked the 
Colonel. 

“ No,” said Virginia. 

“ I asked him,” said the Colonel. * 

“Pali did not think it of you ! ” she cried. And then 
“ What wjis it ? ” she demanded. 

He said that his mother was alone in town, and needed 
him.” 

Virginia got up without a woixi, and went into Judge 
Whipple’s room. And there the Colonel found her some 
hours later, reading aloud from a scrap-book certain 
speeches of Mr. Lincoln s which Judge Whipple had cut 
^ from newspapers. Ayd the Judge, lying b^k with hiS 
eyes half closed, was listening in pure delight. Little did 
he. guess at Virginia s penance ! 



c'kAPTER VII 

AN EXCURSION 

I AM going ahef^d two years. Two years during which 
a nation struggled in agony with sickness, and even the 
great strength with whic;h she was endowed at birth w^s 
not equal to the task of throwing it In 1620 a Dutch 
ship liad broijght from Guinea to his Majesty’s Colony of 
Virginia the germs of that disease for which the Nation s 
blood was to be let so freely. During these years signs 
of dissolution, of death, were not wanting. 

In the city by the Father of Waters where the races 
met, men and women were born into the world, who were 
to die in ancient Cuba, who were to bo left fatherless in 
the struggle soon to come, who were to live to see new 
monsters rise to gnaw at the vitals of the Republic, and 
to hear again the cynical laugh of Europe. Rut they 
were also to see their country a power in the world, per- 
chance the greatest power. While Europe had wrangled, 
the child of the West had grown into manhood and taken 
a seat amosg the highest to share with them the respon- 
sibilities of manhood. 

Meanwhile, Stephen Brice had been given permission to 
practise^ law in the sovereign state of iVIissouri. Stephen 
understood Judge Whipple better. It cannot be said that 
he was infimate with thht rather formidable personage, 
although the Judge, being a man of habits, had formed 
that of taking tea at least once a week with Mrs. Brice. 
Stephen had learned to love the Judge, and he had never 
ceased to be grateful for a knowledge of that man 

who had had the most ^^^fence upon his life, — Abraham 
Lincoln. . . 

For the seed, sowed in wisdom and self-denial, was 

N 
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bearing fruit. The sound of gathering conventions 
was in the land, and the Freeport Heresy was not for- 
gotten. ^ " 

We shall not mention the number of clients thronging 
to Mr. Whipple s office to consult Mr. Brice. These 
things are humiliating. Some of Stephen s income came 
from articles in the newspapers of that day. What funny 
newspapers they were, the size of a blanket ! No startling 
headlines such as we see now, but a continued novel among 
the advertisements on the fron,t page and verses from some 
gifted lady of the town, signed Electva. And often a story 
of pure love, but more frequently of ghosts or other eerie 
phenomena taken from a magazine, or an anecdote of a 
cat or a chicken. There were letters from » citizens who 
had the mania of print, bulletins of different ages from all 
parts of the Union, clippings out of day-before-yesterday s 
newspaper of Chicago or Cincinnati to three-weeks lettei’s 
from San Francisco, come by the pony post to Lexington 
and then down the swift Missouri. Of course, there was 
news by telegraph, but that was precious as line gold, — 
not to bo lightly read and cast aside. 

In the autumn of ’59, through the kindness of Mr. 
Brinsrnade, Stephen had gone on a steamboat up the river 
to a great convention in Iowa. On this excureion was 
much of St. Louis’s bluest blood. He widened his circle 
of acquaintances, and spent much of his time walking the 
guards between Miss Anne Brinsrnade and Mis^ Puss Rus- 
sell. Perhaps it is unfair to these young ladies to repeat 
what they said about Stephen in the privacy of their state- 
rooms, gentle Anne remonstrating that they should not 
gossip, and listening eagerly the while, and laughing at 
Miss Puss, whose mimicry of Stephen’s severe ways brought 
tears to her eyes. 

Mr. Clarence Colfax was likewise on the boat, and pass- 
ing Stephen on the guards, bowed distantly. But once, 
^on the return trip, when Stephen had a writing pad oh 
his knee, the young Southerner came up to him in his 
frankest manner and with an expression of the gray eyes 
' which was not to be withstood. 
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Making a case, Brice ? ” he said. “ I hear you are 
the kind that cannot be idle even on a holiday.” 

Not as bad as all that/* re*plied Stephen, smiling at 
him. 

“ Reckon you keep \i diary, then,” said Clarence, lean- 
ing against the rail. He made a remarkably graceful 
figure, Stephen thought. He was tall, and his move- 
ments had what might be called a commanding indolence. 
Stephen, while he smiled, could not but admire the tone 
and gesture with •which Ccjfax bade a passing negro to 
g(»t him a handkerchief from his cabin. The alacrity of 
the black to do the errand was amusing enough. Stephon 
well knew it had not been such if he wanted a handkerehiid*. 

Stephen safid it was not a diary. Mr. Colfax was too 
well bred to inquire further; so he never found out that 
Mr. Brice was writing an account of the Convention and 
the speechmaking for the Missouri Democrat, 

“ Brice,” said the Southern(‘r, “ I want to apologise for 
things I’ve done to you and said about you. 1 hated you 
for a long time after you beat me out of Hester, and — ” 
ho hesitated. 

Stephen looked up. For the first time ho actually liked 
Colfax. He had been long enough among Colfax’s people 
to understand how difficult it was for him to say the thing 
he wished. 

You may remember a night at my uncle’s, Colonel 
Carvel’s, oif the occasion of my cousin’s birthday ? ” 

” Yes,” said Stephen, in surprise. 

” Well,” blurted Clarence, boyishly, “ I was rude to you 
in my imcle’s house, and I have since been sorry.” 

He held»out his hand,|in(l Stephen took it warmly. 

“ I was younger then, Mr. Colfax,” he said, “ and I 
didn’t • understand your point of view as well as I do 
now. Not that I have changed my ideas,” he added 
quickly, ‘‘ but the notion of the girl’s going South an- 
gered me* I was bidding against the dealer rather than 
against you. Had I then known Miss Carvel — ” he 
sloped abruptly. 

The winning expression died from the face of the other. ’ 

N 2 
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He turned away, and leaning across the rail, stared attthe 
high bluffs, red-bronzed by the autumn sun. A score of 
miles beyond that precipice w/is a long low building of 
stone, surrounded by spreading trees, — the school for young 
ladies, celebrated throughout the W/bst, where our mothers 
and grandmothers were taught, — Monticello. Thither 
Miss Virginia Carvel had gone, sonu^ thirty days since, for 
her second winter. 

Perhaps Stephen guessed the thought in the mind of 
his companion, for he stared also. The music in the cabin 
came to an abrupt pause, and only the tumbling of waters 
through the planks of the great wheels broke the silence. 
They were both startled by laughter at their shouldei-s. 
There stood Miss Russell, the picture of merriment, her 
arm locked in Anne Brinsmadc s. 

It is the hour when all devout worshippers turn 
toward the East,’' she said. “ The goddess is enshrined 
at Monticello.” 

Both young men, as they got to their feet, were crimson. 
Whereupon Miss Russell laughed again. Anne, however, 
blushed for them. But this was not the first time Miss 
Russell had gone too far. Young Mr. Colfax, with the 
excess of manner which was his at such times, excused 
himself, and left abruptly. This to the further embarrass- 
ment of Stephen and Anne, and the keener enjoyment of 
Miss Russell. 

“ Was I not right, Mr. Brice ? ” she demanded. “ Why, 
you are even writing verses to her 1 ” 

“ I scarcely know, Miss Carvel,” he said, recovering. 
“ And as for writing verse — ” 

“ You never did such a thing in your life ! 4 can well 
believe it.” 

Miss Russell made a face in the direction Colfax had 
taken. 

“ He always acts like that when you mention her,” she 
•^said. 

“ But you are so cruel, Puss,” said Anne. “ You can't 
bl'^ine him.” 

‘ “ Hairpins ! ” said Miss Russell, 
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“isn’t she to marry him ? ” said Stephen, in his natural 
voice. 

He remembered his pronouns loo iate. 

“ That has been the way of the world ever since Adam 
and Eve,” remarked I\iss. “I suppose you meant to ask, 
Mr. Brice, whether Clarence is to marry Virginia Carvel.” 

Anne nudged her. ^ 

“ My dear, what will Mr. Brice think of us ? ” 

“ Listen, Mr. Brice,” Puss continued, undaunted. “ I 
shall tell you sonfc gossip. •Virginia was sent to Monti* 
cello, and went with her father to Kentucky and Penn- 
syJ vania this summer that she might be away from Clarcntc 
Colfax.” 

“ Oh, Pus^! ” cried Anne. 

Miss Russell paid not the slightest heed. 

''Colonel Carvel is right,” she went on. I should do 
the same thing. They are first cousins, and the C<^lonel 
doesn’t like that. I am fond of Clan ‘I kic. lint he isn’t good 
for anything in the world except horse-racing and — and 
fighting. He wanted to help to drive the Black Republican 
emigrants out of Kansas, and his mother had to put a 
collar and chain on him. He wanttKl to go filibustering 
with Walker, and she had to got down on her knees. ‘ And 
yet,” she cried, “ if you Yankees push us as far as war, 
Mr. Brice, just look out for him.” 

" But — ” Anne interposed. 

“Oh, I ^nowwhat you are going to say, — that Clarence 
has money.” 

" Puss ! ” cried Anne, outraged. “ How dare you ? ” 

Miss*Russcll slipped an aj:*in around her waist. 

“ Come,* Anne,” she liaid, '' we mustn’t interrupt the 
Senator any longer. He is preparing his maiden speech.” 

That was the way in which Stephen got his nickname. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that he wn)to no more until 
be reached his little room in the house on Olive Street. 

They had passed Alton, and the black cloud that hung 
in the still autumn air over the city was in sight. It was 
dusk when the JacJkson pushed her nose into the lovb<^ 
and the song of the negro stevedores rose from below as they 
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pulled the gang-plank on to the landing-stage. Stephen 
stood apart on the hi|rrjcane deck, gazing at the dark 
line of sooty warehouses. How many young men with 
their way to make have felt the same as he did after 
some pleasant excursion ! The presence of a tall form 
beside him shook him from his revery, and he looked up 
to recognise the benevolent face of-^Mr. iBrinsmade. 

Mrs. Brice maybe anxious, Stephen, at the late hour/’ 
said he. ‘‘ My carriage is here, and it will give me great 
pleasure to convey you to your door.” * 

Dear Mr. Brinsmade ! He is in heaven now, and knows 
at last the good he wrought upon earth. Of the many 
thoughtful charities which Stephen received from him, 
this one sticks firmest in his remembrance^ A stranger, 
tired and lonely, and apart from the gay young men and 
women who stepped from the boat, he had been sought 
out by this gentleman, to whom had been given the 
divine gift of forgetting none. 

** Oh, Puss,” cried Anne, that evening, for Miss Russell 
had come to spend the night, ‘‘how could you have talked 
to him so? He scarcely spoke on the way up in the 
carriage. You have offended him.” 

“ Why should I set him upon a pedestal ? ” said Puss, 
with a thread in her mouth ; “ why should you all set him 
upon a pedestal ? He is only a Yankee,” said Puss, toss- 
ing her head, “ and not so very wonderful.” 

“ I did not say he was wonderful,” replied *Anne, with 
dignity. 

“ But you girls think him so. Emily and Eugdnic and 
Maude. He had better mai;ry Belle Cluyme. A great 
man, he may give some decision ,^to that family? Anne ! ” 
Yes.” 

“ Shall I tell you a secret ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Anne. She was human, and she was 
^ feminine. 

“ Then — Virginia Carvel is in love with him.” 

“ With Mr. Brice ! ” cried astonished Anne. “ She 
Jv^ct'es him ! ” 

“ She thinks she hates him,” said Miss ftussell, calmly. 
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Anne looked up at her companion admiringly. Her 
two heroines were Puss and Virginia. Both had the same 
kind of danng, but in Pu^s thh !rait had developed into 
a somewhat disagreeable outspokenness which made many 
people dislike her. sHer judgments were usually well 
founded, and her prophecies had so often come to pass 
that Anne often bclicycd in them for no other reason. 

“ How do you know ? ’’ said Anne, incredulously. 

“ Do you remember that September, a year ago, when 
we were all out at Glcnco^, and Judge Whipple was ill, 
and Virginia sent us all away and nursed him herself ? 

“ Yes,"’ said Anne. 

And did you know that Mr. Brice had gone out, with 
letters, whertthe Judge was better ? 

“ Yes,’* said Anne, breathless. 

“ It was a Saturday afternoon that he left, although 
they had begged him to stay over Sunday. Virginia had 
written for mo to come back, and I arrived in the evmiing. 

I asked Easter where Jinny was, and I found her—” 

]] You found her — ? ” said Anne. 

“Sitting alone in the summer-house over the river. 
Easter said she had been there for two hours. And I 
have never known Jinny to be such miserable company 
as she was that night.'* 

“Did she mention Stephen ?” asked Anne. 

“ No.” 

But y(fu did,” said Anne, with conviction. 

Russell s reply was not as direct as usual. 

“You know Virginia never confides unless she wants 
to, sh« said. 

Anne considered. 

,, ^ Virginia has scarcely seen him since then,” she said. 
You know that I was her room-mate at Mon tied lo hist 
I think I should have discovered it.” 

« o 1 ^ ” demanded Miss Russell. 

Only when the subject was mentioned. I heard hei^ 
re^at once what Judge Whipple told her father of him, 

nat he had a fine legal mind. He was often insmy 
® tera orom h^me, because they have taken pa’s house nexl^ 
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door, and because pa likes them. I used to read those 
letters to Jinny,” said A^ne, “ but she never expressed any 
desire to hear them.” 

‘‘I, too, used to write Jinny about him,” confessed Puss. 

Did she answer your letter ? ” f 

“ No,” replied Miss Puss, “but that was just before the 
holidays, you remember. And then th(ji Colonel hurried 
her off to see her Pennsylvania relatives, and I believe 
they went to Annapolis, too, where the Carvels come 
from.” 

Stephen, sitting in the next house, writing out his 
account, little dreamed that he was the subject of a con- 
ference in the third story front of the Brinsmadcs. Later, 
when the young ladies were asleep, he carric^l his manu- 
script to the Democrat office, and delivered it into the 
hands of his friend, the night editor, who was awaiting it. 

Toward the end of that week. Miss Virginia Carvel was 
sitting with her back to one of the great trees at Monti- 
cello reading a letter. Every once in a while she tucked 
it under her cloak and glanced hastily around. It was 
from Miss Anne Brinsmade. 

“ I have told you all about the excursion, my dear, and 
how we missed you. You may remember” (ah, Anne, 
the guile there is in the best of us !), “ you may remember 
Mr. Stephen Brice, whom we used to speak of. Pa and 
ma take a great interest in him, and pa had him invited 
on the excursion. He is more serious than ever, since ho 
has become a full-fledged lawyer. But he has a dry 
humour which comes out when you know him well, of 
which I did not suspect him. ^His mother is the Oearest 
lady I have ever known, so quiet, ^o dignified, alkd so well 
bred. They come in to supper very often. And the 
other night Mr. Brice told pa so many things about the 
people south of Market Street, the Germans, which he 
did not know, that pa was astonished. He told all about 
’“German history, and how they were persecuted at home, 
and why they came here. Pa was surprised to hear that 
m^y of them were University men, and that they were 
^ire^y organising to defend the Union. heard pa say, 
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^ Tkat is what Mr. Blair meant when he assured me that 
we need not fear for the city.’ 

“Jinny dear, I ought, not *to^ have written you this, 
because you are for Secession, and in your heart you think 
pa a traitor, because to comes from a slave state and has 
slaves of his own. But I shall not tear it up. 

“ It is sad toji thinic how rich Mrs. Brice was when she 
lived in Boston, and what she has had to come to. One 
servant and a little house, and no place to go to in the 
summer, when th^y used to,have such a large one. I often 
go in to sew with her, but she has never once mentioned 
her jmst to me. ^ 

Your father has no doubt sent you the Dewoernt with 
the account ^f the Convention. It is the fullest published, 
by far, and was so much admired that pa asked the editor 
who wrote it. Who do you think, but Stephen Brice! 
So now pa knows why Mr. Brice hc‘sitated when pa 
asked him to go up the rivau*, and then consented. This 
is not the end, Yesterda}^ when I went in to see Mrs. 
Brice, a new black silk was on her bed, and as long as I 
live I shall never forgot how sweet was her voice when 
she said, *It is a surprise from my son, my dear. I did 
not expect ever to have another.’ Jinny, I just know he 
bought it with the money he got for the article. That 
was what he wtis writing on the boat when Clarence 
Colfax interrupted him. Fuss accused him of writing 
verses to ^ou.” 

At this point Miss Virginia Carvel stopped reading. 
Whether she had read that part before, who shall say ? 
But site took Anne’s letter between her lingers and tore 
it into hits and flung tjio bits into the wind, so that they 
wore tossed about and lost among the dead leaves under 
the great trees. Ajid when she reached her room, there 
was the hated Missouri Democrat lying, still open, on her 
table. A little later a great black piece of it came tossing 
wt of a chimney above, to the affright of little Mis# 
Brown, teacher of Literature, who was walking in the 
grounds, and who ran to the principal’s room witl^4^e 
story that thS chimney was afire. 
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THE COLONEL IS WARNED 

It is difficult to refrain from, mention of the leave-taking 
of Miss Virginia Carvel from the Monticello ‘‘Female 
S(^m inary/’ so called in the Democrat. Most young ladies 
did not graduate in those days. There were exercises. 
Stephen chanced to read in the RcpiihlicaiiM^shoxit these 
ceremonies, which mentioned that Miss Virginia Carvel, 
“daughter of Colonel Comyn Carvel, was without doubt 
the beauty of the day. She wore, — but why destroy the 
picture ? I have the costumes under my hand. The 
words arc meaningless to all males, and young women 
might laugh at a critical time. Miss Emily Russell per- 
formed upon “ that most superb of all musical instruments, 
the human voice.’* Was it Atihf Robin Gray that she 
sang ? I am sure it Wiis Miss IVIaudo Catherwood who 
recited To My Mother, with such effect. Miss Carvel, 
so Stephen learned with alarm, was to read a poem by 
Mrs. Browning, but was “ unavoidably prevented.” The 
truth was, as he heard afterwards from Miss Pufts Russell, 
that Miss Jinny had refused point blank. So the Lady 
Principal, to save her reputation for discipline, had been 
forced to deceive the press. • 

There was another who read the account of th^ exercises 
with intense interest, a gentleman"" of whom we have lately 
forborne to speak. This is Mr. Eliphalet Hopper. Eli- 
phalet has prospered. It is to be doubted if that some- 
what easy-going gentleman, Colonel Carvel, realised the 
full importance of Eliphalet to Carvel & Company. 
Mr. Hood had been superseded. Ephum still opened the 
st^^- in the mornings, but Mr. Hopper was within the 
giound glass office before the place was warnf, and through 
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vvaiierooms and shipping rooms, rubbing his hands, to see if 
any were late. Many of the old force were missed, and a 
new and greater force weuo come in. These feared Eliph- 
alet as they did the devil, and worked the harder to please 
him, because Eliphalfit had hired that kind. To them the 
Colonel was lifted high above the sordid affairs of the 
world. He was*at the store every day in the winter, and 
Mr. Hopper always followed him obsequiously into the 
ground glass office, called in the book-keeper, and showed 
him the books and the inc^jeased earnings. 

The Colonel thought of Mr. Hood and his slovenly 
inanagernent, and sighed, in spite of his doubled incovne. 
Mr. Hopper had added to the Company's list of customers 
whole distitcts in the growing South-west, and yet the 
honest Colonel did not like him. Mr. Hopper, by a gradual 
process, had taken upon his own shoulders, and conse- 
quently off the Colonors, rcsjxmsibility after responsibility. 
There were some painful scenes, of course, such iis the 
departure of Mr. Hood, which never would have occTirred 
had not Eliphalet proved without cpiestion the incapacity 
of the ancient manager. Mr. Hopj)er only narrowed his 
lids when the Colonel pensioned Mr. Hood. Rut the 
Colonel had a will befoi-e which, when roused, even Mr. 
Hopper trembled. So that Eliphalet was always polite to 
Ephum, and careful never to sjiy anything in the darky’s 
presence against incompetent clerks or favourite customers, 
who, by *thc charity of the Colonel, remained on his 
books. 

One spring day, after the sober home-coming of Colonel 
Carvet from the Dcmocrjitic Convention at Charleston, 
Ephum aKJCostcd his mf\ster as he came into the store of a 
morning. Ephum’s face was working with excitement. 

" What’s the matter with you, Ephum ? ” asked the 
Colonel, kindly. “ You haven’t been yourself lately.” 

No, Marsa, I ain’t, ’zactly.” 

Ephum put down the duster, peered out of the door of 
the private oflSce, and closed it softly. 

Marse Comyn ? ” 
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Marso Comyn, I ain't gob no use fo' dat Misteh Hoppa. 
I se kinder sup'stitious 'bout him, Marsa." 

The Colonel put down* his newspaper. 

‘‘ HavS he treated you badly, Ephum ? " he asked quietly. 

The faithful negro saw another question in his master's 
face. He well knew that Colonel Carvel would not 
descend to ask an inferior concerning the conduct of a 
superior. 

‘‘ Oh no, suh. And I ain't sayin' nuthin’ gin his honesty. 
He straight, but he powerful , sharp, Mavse Comyn. An’ 
he jus' mussiless down to a cent." 

The Colonel sighed. He realised that which was be- 
yond the grasp of the negro’s mind. New and thriftier 
methods of trade from New England were htist replacing 
the old open-handedness of the large houses. Competition 
had begun, and competition is cruel. Edwards, James & 
Company had taken a Yankee into the firm. They were 
now Edwards, James & Doddington, and Mr. Edwards’s 
coolness towards the Colonel was manifest since the rise 
of Eliphalet. They were rivals now instead of friends. 
But Colonel Carvel did not know until after yeai's that 
Mr. Hopper had been offered the place which Mr. Dodding- 
ton filled later. 

As for Mr. Hopper, increase of salary had not changed 
him. He still lived in the same humble way, in a single 
room in Miss Crane's boarding-house, and he paid very 
little more for his board than he had that first week 
in which he swept out Colonel Carvel's store. Ho was 
superintendent, now, of Mr. Davitt's Sunday School, and 
a church officer. At night, when he came homd from 
business, he would read Miss Crake's evening paper, and 
the Colonel’s morning paper at the office. Of true Puritan 
abstemiousness, his only indulgence was chewing tobacco. 
It was as early as 1859 that the teller of the Boatman's 
Bank began to point out Mr. Hopper's back to casual 
customers, and he was more than once seen to enter the 
president's room, which had carpet on the floor. 

suavity with certain delinquent customers 
trStn the Southwest was according to Scripture. When 
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thejr vsrere profane, and invited him into the street, ho 
reminded them that the city had a police force and a jiiil. 
While still a young man,Jie a manner of folding his 
hands and smiling which is jioculiar to capitalists, and he 
knew the laws conceijning mortgages in several diflerent 
states. 

But Eliphalet was pontent still to remain in the sphere 
in which Providence had placed him, and so to be an 
example for many of us. He did not buy, or even hire, 
an evening suit. • He was ^eased to su2)erintend some of 
the details for a dance at Uhristmas-time before Virginia 
loft Monticcllo, but he sat as usual on the stair-lam lipg. 
There Mr. Jacob Cluyme (who had been that day m 
conversation# with the teller of the Boatman’s Bank) 
chanced upon him. Mr. Cluyme was so charmed at the 
facility with which Eliphalet recounted the rise and fall 
of sugar and cotton and wheat that he invited Mr. 
Hopper to dinner. And from this meal may be reckonefl 
the first appearance of the family of which Eliphah't 
Hopper was the head into polite society. If the Cluyme 
household was not polite, it was nothing. EKphah't sat 
next to Miss Belle, and heard the private history of many 
old families, which he cherished fur future use. Mrs. 
Cluyme apologised for the dinner, which (if the truth 
were told) needed an apology. All of which is signifi- 
cant, but sordid and uninteresting. Jacob Cluyme usually 
bought st^ks before a rise. 

There was only one person who really bothered Eliphalet 
as he rose into prominence, and that person was Captain 
Elijah iBrent. If, upon entering the ground glass office 
and findijjg Eliphalet withbut the Colonel, Captain Ligo 
would walk out again just as if the office were em])ty. 
The inquiries he made were addressed always to Ephum. 
Once, when Mr. Hopper had bidden him good morning 
^nd pushed a chair toward him, the honest Captain had 
his back and marched straight to the house on 
Tenth Street, where he found the Colonel alone at break- 
fact. The Captain sat down opposite. 

“ Colonel,” %aid he, without an introduction, “ I do^ 
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like this here business of letting Hopper run your store. 
He's a fish, I tell you.” 

The Colonel drank hif^’cbffee in silence. 

Lige,” he said gently, ‘‘ he's nearly doubled my 
income. It isn't the old times, whei;^- we all went our own 
way and kept our old customers year in and year out. 
You know that.” ^ * 

The Captain took a deep draught of the coffee which 
Jackson had laid before him. 

Colonel Carvel,” he said ^.^nphaticaHy, ‘‘ the fellow's 
a damned rascal, and will ruin you yet if you don't take 
adyice.” 

The Colonel shifted uneasily. 

‘‘ The books show that he’s honest, Lige.” 

“ Yes,” cried Lige, with his fist on the table. “ Honest 
to a mill. But if that fellow ever gets on top of you, or 
any one else, he’ll grind you into dust'' 

“ He isn't likely to get on top of me, Lige. I know the 
business, and keep watch. And now that Jinny's coming 
home from Monticello, I feel that I can pay more attention 
to her — kind of take her mother's place,” said the Colonel, 
putting on his felt hat and tipping his chair. Lige, I 
want that girl to have every advantage. She ought to go 
to Europe and see the world. That trip East last summer 
did her a heap of good. When we were at Calvert House, 
Dan read her something that my grandfather had written 
about London, and she was regularly fired. Fitst I must 
take her to the Eastern Shore to see Carvel Hall. Dan 
still owns it. Now it's London and Paris." 

The Captain walked over to the window, and said 
nothing. He did not see the 'searching gray eyes of his 
old friend upon him. 

Lige ! ” said the Colonel. 

The Captain turned. 

“ Lige, why don't you give up steamboating and come 
along to Europe ? You're not forty yet, and you have a 
heap of money laid by.” 

Captain shook his head with the vigour that 
<fliaracterised him. 
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yhis ain’t no time for me to leave,” he said. Colonel, 
I tell you there’s a storm ccnninJ* 

The Colonel pulled his j§foatefe Uneasily. Here, at last, 
was a man in whom there was no guile. 

“ Lige, ’ he said, “ isij’t it about time you got married ? ” 
Upon which the Captain shook his head again, even 
with more vigour; He could not trust himself to speak. 
After the Christmas holidays he had driven Virginia 
across the frozen river, all the way to Monticello in a 
sleigh. It yfss night when they had reached the school, 
the light of its many windows cjisting long streaks on 
the snow under the trees. H(^ had helped her out, aijd 
had taken her hand as she stood on the step. 

“ Be good/f Jinny,” he had said. '‘Remember what a 
short time it will be until June. And your pa will come 
over to see you.” 

She had seized him by the buttons of his great coat, 
and said tearfully : — 

“ Oh, Captain Lige ! I shall be so lonely when you are 
away. Aren’t you going to kiss me ? ” 

He had put his lips to her forehead, driven madly back 
to Alton, and spent the night. The first thing he did the 
next day when he reached St. Louis was to go stmight to 
the Colonel, and tell him bluntly of the circumstance. 

“Lige, I’d hate to give her up,” Mr. Carvel said ; “but 
1 d mther you’d marry her than any man 1 can think of.” 



CHAPTER 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

In that spring of 1860 the time was come for the South 
to make her final stand. Anc^ as the Pjoise of gathering 
conventions shook the ground, Stephen Brice was not the 
or>]y one who thought of the Question at Freeport. The 
hour was now at hanil fur it to bear fruit. 

Meanwhile, his hero, the hewer of rails end forger of 
homely speech, Abraham Lincoln, had made a little tour 
eastward the year before), and had startled Cooper Union 
with a new logic and a new eloquence. They were the 
same logic and the same elocjuencc which had startled 
Stephen. 

Even as he predicted who had given it birth, the Ques- 
tion destroyed the great Democratic Party. Colonel Carvtd 
travelled to the convention in historic Charleston soberly 
and fearing God, as many another Southern gentleman. 
In old Saint Michael’s they knelt to pray for harmony, 
for peace : for a front bold and undismayed toward those 
who wronged them. All through the week chosen orators 
wrestled in vain. Judge Douglas, you flattered yourself 
that you had evaded the Question. Do you see the 
Southern delegates rising in their seats ? Alabama leaves 
the hall, followed by her sister states. The South .has not 
forgotten your Freeport Heresy, Once she Jpved you, 
now she will have none of you. 

Gloomily, indeed, did Colonel Carvel return home. He 
loved the Union and the flag for which his grandfather 
Richard had fought so bravely. That flag was his inher- 
itance. So the Judge, laying his hand upon the knee of 
his friend, reminded him gravely. But the Colonel shook 
his head. The very calmness of their argumei^ had been 
portentous. 
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No, Whipple, ’ said he, “ you are a straightforward 
man. You can’t disguise it. You of the North are bent 
upon taking away from us the* lights we had when our 
fathers formed the Constitution. However the nigger 
got to this country,^ sir, in your Bristol and Newport 
traders, as well as in%ur Virginia and Maryland ships 
he is here, and he w^ here when the Constitution was 
written. He is happier in slavery than are your factory 
hands in New England ; and he is no more fit to exercise 
the solemn rightspf citizenship, I say, than the half-breeds 
in the South American stat?s.^’ 

The Judge attempted to interrupt, but Mr. Carvel 
stopped him. • 

“ Suppose j(ou deprive me of my few slaves, you do not 
rum me. Yet you do me as great a wrong as you do iny 
friend Samuels, of Louisiana, who dej)ends on the labour 
of five hundred. Shall I stand by selfishly and see him 
mined, and thousands of others like him ? ” 

Piofoundly depressed, Colonel Carvel did not attend 
the adjourned Convention at Baltimore, which split once 
nioie on Mason and Dixon’s line. The Democrats of the 
young^North-west stood for Douglas and Johnson, and the 
solid South, in another hall, nominated Breckenridge and 
became the Coloners ticket. 

What a Babel of voices was raised that summer ! Each 
with its cure for existing ills. Between the extremes of 
me Black Republican Negro Worshippers and the Southern 
Kights party of Breckenridge, your conservative had the 
^oice of two candidates, — of Jiulge Douglas or Senator 
lieu. 4 most respectable but practically extinct body of 
gentlemen^ in niffied shirtfe, the Old Line Whigs, had 
likewise met in Baltimore. A new name being neces- 
^ly, they called themselves Constitutional Unionists. 
J^enator Bell was their candidate, and they proposed to 
give the Nation soothing-syrup. So said Judge Whipple, 
ivi n a grunt of contempt, to Mr. Cluyme, who was then 
^prominent Constitutional Unionist. Other and most 
® were also Constitutional Unionists, 

notably Mr. Oi-lvin Brinsmade. Far be it from any one 

o 
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to cast disrespect upon the reputable members of this p^rty, 
whose broad wings sheltered likewise so many weak 
brethren. 

One Sunday evening in May, the Judge was taking 
tea with Mrs. Brice. The occasion was memorable for more 
than one event— which was that he addressed Stephen by 
his first name for the first time. 

“You’re an admirer of Abraham Lincoln,” he had 
said. 

Stephen, used to Mr. Whipple’s ways, smiled quietly 
at his mother. He had never dared mention to the Judge 
h^s suspicions concerning his journey to Springfield and 
F reeport. 

“Stephen,” said the Judge (here the surprise came in), 
“ Stephen, what do you think of Mr. Lincoln s chances for 
the Republican nomination ? ” 

“ We hear of no name but Seward’s, sir,” said Stephen, 
when he had recovered. 

The Judge grunted. 

“ Do you think that Lincoln would make a good Presi- 
dent ? ” he added. 

“ I have thought so, sir, ever since you were good 
enough to give me the opportunity of knowing him.” 

It was a bold speech — the Judge drew his great eye- 
brows together, but he spoke to Mrs. Brice. 

“ I’m not as strong as I was once, ma’am,” said he. 
“ And yet I am going to that Chicago convention.” 

Mrs. Brice remonstrated mildly, to the effect that he 
had done his share of political work. He scarcely waited 
for her to finish. 

“ I shall take a younger mah with me, in casg anything 
happens. In fact, ma’am, I had* thought of taking your 
son, if you can spare him.” 

And so it was that Stephen went to that most dramatic 
of political gatherings, — in the historic Wigwam. It was 
so that his eyes were opened to the view of the monster 
which maims the vitality of the Republic, — the political 
maouine. Mr. Seward had brought his machine from 
New York, — a legion prepared to fill the «Wigwam with 
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their bodies, and to drown with their cries all names aavc 
that of their master. 

Stephen indeed had his eye's* opened. Through the 
kindness of Judge Whipple he heard many quiet talks 
between that gcntlenvxn and delegates from other states 

Pennsylvania and Illinois and Indiana and elsewhere. 
Ho perceived that tho Judge was no nonentity in this new 
party. Mr. Whipple sat in his own room, and tho dele- 
gates came and ranged themselves along tho bed. Lato 
one night, when the delegates were gone, Stephen ventured 
to speak what was in his mind. 

“ Mr. Lincoln did not strike me as the kind of man, sir 
who would permit a bargain.” ’ ’ 

“Mr. Lincoln’s at homo playing barn-ball,” said the 
Judge, curtly. ‘‘ He doesn’t expect the nomination.” 

“ Then,” said Stephen, rather hotly, “ I think you are 
unfair to him.” 

You are expecting the Judge to thunder. Sometimes 
he liked this kind of speech. 

“Stephen, I hope that politics may be a little cleaner 
when you become a delegate,” he answered, with just the 
suspicion of a smile. “ .SiipjMising you are convinced that 
Abraham Lincoln is the only man who can save tho Union 
and supposing that the one way to get him nominated i.s 
to meet Seward’s gang with their own methods, what would 
do sir ? I want a practical propo.sition, sir,” .said Mr. 
Whipple; ‘onethatwecanu.se to-night. It i.s now one 
O clock.’’ 

As Stephen was silent, the Judge advised him to go to 
hed. And the next mornipg, while Mr. Seward’s hench- 
men, confident and uproarious, were parading the streets 
^ Chicago with their bands and their bunting, the vast 
igwam was quietly filling up with bony Westerners whose 
ally was none other than the state of Pennsylvania. These 
gentleinen possessed wind which they had not wasted in 
proce^ions. And the Lord delivered Seward and all that 
was his into their hands. 

How the light of Mr. Seward’s hope went out afte^ the 
nrst ballot, add how some of the gentlemen attached to 

o 2 
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his person wept ; and how the voices shook the Wigwam, 
and the thunder of the puns rolled over the tossing waters 
of the lake, many now living, remember. That day a 
name was delivered to the world through the mouths of 
political schemers which was destined to enter history as 
that of the saviour of the Nation. 

Down in little Springfield, on a vacant lot near the 
station, a tall man in his shirt sleeves was playing barn- 
ball with some boys. The gaime finished, he had put on 
his black coat and was starting homeward under the trees, 
-'-when a fleet youngster darted after him with a tele- 
gram. The tall man read it, and continued on his way, 
his head bent and his feet taking long strides. Lciter in 
the day he was met by a friend. 

Abe,” said the friend, “ I'm almighty glad there’s 
somebody in this town’s got notorious at last.” 

In the early morning of their return from Chicago, 
Judge Whipple and Stephen were standing in the front of 
a ferry-boat crossing the Mississippi. The sun was behind 
them. The Judge had taken oft' his hat, and his gray 
hair was stirred by the river breeze. Illness had set a 
yellow seal on the fixee, but the younger man remarked it 
not. For Stephen, staring at the black blur of the city’s 
outline, was filled with a strange exaltation which might 
have belonged to his Puritan forefathers. No^ at length 
was come his chance to be of use in life — to dedicate the 
labour of his hands and of his brains to Abraham Lincoln, 
uncouth prophet of the We^t. With all his nfight he 
would work to save the city fQr the man who was the 
hope of the Union. 

The bell rang. The great paddles scattered the brown 
waters with white foam, and the Judge voiced his 
thoughts. 

“ Stephen,” said he, “ I guess we’ll have to put our 
shoulders to the wheel this summer. If Lincoln is not 
elected, I have lived my sixty-five years for nothing.” 

As he descended the plank, he laid a hanISl on Stephen’s 
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arm and tottered. The big Louisiana, Captain Brent’s 
boat, just in from New Orleans, was blowing off her 
steam as with slow steps they climbed the levee and the 
steep pitch of the street beyond it. The clatter of hoofs 
and the crack of whif^ reached their ears, and, like many 
others before them and since, they stepped into Carvel 
and Company’s. » On .the inside of the glass partition of 
the OTivate office, a voice of great suavity was heard. It 
was Eliphalet Hopper’s. 

‘‘ If you will give me the^ numbers of the bales, Captain 
Brent, I’ll send a dray down to your boat and got them.” 

It was a very decisive voice that answered. • 

“ No, sir, I prefer to do busin(.‘ss with my friend, 
Colonel Car\%l. I guess I can ivait” 

“ I could sell the goods to Texas buyers who are here 
in the store right now.” 

“ Until I get instructions from one of the roveernf 
vowed Captain Lige, “ I shall do as I always have done, 
sir. What is your position here, Mr. Hopper ? ” 

“ I am manager, I cariate.” 

The Captain’s fist was heard to come dowji on the 
desk. 

You don’t manage me,” ho said, “ and I reckon you 
don’t manage the Colonel.” 

Mr. Hopper’s face was not pleasant to see as lui emerged. 
But at sight of Judge Whipple on the steps his suavity 
returned. * 

“The Colonel will be in any minut<‘, sir,” said he. 

But the Judge walked past him without reply, and into 
the offlTce. Captain Brent, ^seeing him, sprang to his feet. 

“Well,* well, Judge,”^said he, heartily; “you fellows 
huve done it now, siiTC, I’ll say this for you, you’ve 
picked a smart man.” 

“ Better vote for him, Lige,” said the J udge, sitting 
down. 

The Captain smiled at Stephen. 

“ A man’s got a lot of choice this year,” said he. “ Two 
governments, thirty-three governments, one governinent 
patched up fo5" a year or two.” 
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Or no government/’ finished the Judge. ‘‘ Lige, you’re 
not such a fool as to vote against the Union.” 

'‘Judge,” said the Caj5lain, iastantly, " I’m not the only 
one in this town who will have to decide whether my 
mjmpathieH are wrong. My ^st/onpathi^s are with the South.” 

“ It’s not a question of sympathy, Captain,” answered 
the Judge, dryly. " Abraham Lincoln himself was born 
in Kentucky.” 

They had not heard a step without. 

'' Gentlemen, mark my word^s. If Abmham Lincoln is 
elected, the South leaves this Union.” 

»The Judge started, and looked up. The speaker was 
Colonel Carvel himself. 

Then, sir,” Mr. Whipple cried hotly, “ then you will 
be chastised and brought back. For at last we have 
chosen a man who is strong enough — who does not fear 
your fire-eaters — whose electors depend on Northern 
votes alone.” 

St^hen rose apprehensively. So did Captain Lige. 
The Colonel had taken a step forward, and a fire was quick 
to kindle in his gray eyes. It was as quick to die. Judge 
Whipple, deathly pale, staggered and fell into Stephen s 
arms. But it was the Colonel who laid him on the horse- 
hair sofa. 

“ Silas ! ” he said, “ Silas ! ” 

Nor could the two who listened sound the depth of the 
pathos the Colonel put into those two words. 

But the Judge had not fainted. And the bnisqucncss 
in his weakened voice was even more pathetic — 

“Tut, tut,” said he. “A little heat, and no breaCkfast.” 

The Colonel already had a bottle of the famous* Bourbon 
in his hand, and Captain Lige brought a glass of muddy 
iced water. Mr. Carvel made an injudicious mixture of 
the two, and held it to the lips of his friend. He was 
pushed away. 

“ Come, Silas,” he said. 

“ No I ” cried the Judge, and with this effort he slipped 
back^again. Those who stood there thought that the 
stamp of death was already On Judge WRipple’s face. 
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Bul^the lips were firmly closed, bidding defiance, as ever, 
to the world. The Colonel, stroldng his goatee, regarded 
him curiously. ^ 

Silas, he said slowly, “if you won’t drink it for me, 
perhaps you will drinl^ it — for — Abraham — Lincoln.” 

The two who watched that scene have never forgotten 
it. Outside, in »the great cool store, the rattle of the 
trucks was heard, and Mr. HoT)per giving commands. 
Within Wcis silence. The straight figure of the Colonel 
towered above tlfe sofa w^le he waited. A full minute 
passed. Once Judge Whipple’s bony hand opened and 
shut, and once his features worked. Then, without 
waming, he sat ujp. 

“ Colonel,’^ saici he, “ I reckon I wouldn’t be much use 
to Abe if I took that. But if you’ll send Ephurn after a 
cup of coffee — ” 

Mr. Carvel set the glass down. In two strides ho had 
reached the door and given the order. Then he came 
back and seated himself on the sofa. 

Stephen found his mothcT at breakfast. H('. had for- 
gotten the convention. H(j told her what had happened 
at Mr. Carvel s store, and how the Colonel hiid tried to 
pei'suade Judge Whipple to take the Glencoe house while 
he was in Europe, and how the Judgm had refused. Tears 
were in the wiefow’s eyes when Stephen finished. 

And he means to stay here in the heat and go through 
the campdSgn ? ” she asked. 

“ He says that he will not stir.’ 

“ It will kill him, Stephen, ’ Mi*s. Brice faltered. 

“Soothe Colonel told hinj. And he said that he would 
ie willij^ly — after Abraham Lincoln was elected. He 
had nothing to live for* but to fight for that. He had 
never understood the world, and had ciuarrelled with it 
all his life.” 

** He said that to Colonel Carvel ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“ Stephen ! ” 

He didn’t dare to look at his mother, nor she at^him. 
“id when h® reached the office, half an hour later, Mr. 
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Whipple was seated in his chair, defiant and unapprctuih- 
able, Stephen sighed as he settled down to his work. 
The thought of one wh8 might have accomplished what 
her father could not was in his head. She was at Monti- 
cello. / 

Some three weeks later Mr. Brinsmade’s buggy drew 
up at Mrs. Brice’s door. The Brinsmade family had 
been for some time in the country. And frequently, 
when that gentleman was detained in town by business, 
he would stop at the little hqme for tea. The secret of 
the good man’s visit came out as he sat with them on the 
fr^nt steps afterward. 

I fear that it will bo a hot summer, ma’am,” he had 
said to Mrs. Brice. “ You should go to the cbuntry.” 

“ The heat agrees with me remarkably, Mr. Brinsmado,” 
said the lady, smiling. 

“ I have heard that Colonel Carvel wishes to rent his 
house at Glencoe,” Mr. Brinsinade continued. “ The 
figure is not high.” He mentioned it. And it was, indeed, 
nominal. “ It struck me that a change of air would do 
you good, Mrs, Brice, and Stephen. Knowing that you 
shared in our uneasiness concerning Judge Whipple, I 
thought — ” 

He stopped, and looked at her. It was a hard task even 
for that best and most tactful of gentlemen, Mr. Brinsmadc. 
He too had misjudged this calm woman. 

“ I understand you, Mr. Brinsmade,” she said.* She saw, 
jis did Stephen, the kindness beliind the offer — Colonel 
Carvel’s kindness and his own. The gentleman’s benevo- 
lent face brightened. ^ 

“ And, my dear Madam, do not let the thought of this 
little house trouble you. It was never my expectation to 
have it occupied in the summer. If we could induce the 
Judge to go to Glencoe with you for the summer, I am 
sure it would be a relief for us all.” 

He did not press the matter, but begged Stephen to call 
in on him in a day or two, at the bank. 

“ What do you think, Stephen ? ” asked his mother, when 
Mr. Brinsmade was gone. * 
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Stephen did not reply at once. What, indeed, could he 
say? The vision of that proyc^ figure of Miss Virginia 
was before him, and he •revolted. What was kindness 
from Colonel Carvel and Mr. Brinsmade wiis charit}^ from 
her. He could not bf^ar the thought of living in a house 
haunted by her. And yet why should he let his pride 
and his feelings istand in the Avay of the health — perhaps 
of the life — of Judge Whipple? 

It was characteristic of nis mother s strength of mind 
not to mention the subject .again that evening. Stephen 
did not sleep in the hot night. But when he rose in the 
morning he had made up his mind. After breakfast he 
went straight to the Coloners store, and fortunately found 
Mr. Carvel a^l his desk, winding up his affixirs. 

The next morning, when the train for the East pulled 
out of Illinoistown, Miss Jinny Carvel stood on the plat- 
form tearfully waving good-bye to a knot of friends. 
She was leaving for Europe. Presently she went into the 
sleeping-car to join the Colonel, who wore a gray linen 
duster. For a long time she sat gazing at the young 
corn waving on the prairie, fingering the bunch of June 
roses on her lap. Clarence had picked them only a few 
hours ago, in the dew at Bellegarde. She saw her 
cousin standing disconsolate under the train sheds, just {us 
she had left him. She pictured him riding out the Bellc- 
lontaine ftoad that afternoon, alone. Now that the 
ocean was to be between them, was it love that she felt 
for Clarence at last ? She glanced at her father. Once 
or twidb she had suspectec^ him of wishing to sc^parate 
them. Her Aunt Lillian, indeed, had said as much, and 
Virginia had silenced her. But when she hjul asked the 
Colond to take Clarence to Europe, he had refused. 
And yet she knew that he had begged Captain Lige 
to go. 

Virginia had been at home but a week. She had seen 
the change in Clarence and exulted. The very first^ dav 
she had ^rprised him on the porch at Bellegarde Vitn 
“ Hardee’s taAics.” From a boy, Clarence had suddenly 
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become a man with a Purpose, — and that was the Pui-pose 
• of the South. ^ , 

They have dared to nominate that dirty Lincoln,*' he 
said. “ Do you think that we will submit to nigger equal- 
ity rule ? Never ! Never ! " he cried. “ If they elect him 
I will stand and fight them until my legs are shot from 
under me, and then I will shoot down t^e Yankees from 
the ground." 

Virginia s heart had leaped within her at the words, and 
into her eyes had Hashed onoe more the look for which 
the boy had waited and hoped in vain. He had the 
carriage of a soldier, the animation and endurance of the 
thoroughbred when roused. He was of the stuff that 
made the resistance of the South the marvel %)f the world. 
And well we know, whatever the sound of it, that his 
speech was not heroics. Nor was it love for his cousin 
that inspired it, save in this : he had apotheosized 
■ Virginia. To him she was the inspired goddess of the 
South, — his country. His admiration and affection had 
of late been laid upon an altar. Her ambition for him he 
felt was likewise the South’s ambition for him. 

His mother, Virginia's aunt, felt this too, and strove 
against it with her feeble might. She never had had 
power over her son ; nor over any man, vsave the temporal 
power of beauty. And to her mortification she found her- 
self actually in fear of this girl who might have been her 
daughter. So in Virginia's presence she became more 
trivial and petty than over. It was her one defence. 

It had of course been a foregone conclusion that Clarence 
should join Company A. Fe^v young men of family did 
not. And now he ran to his rqom to don for* Virginia 
that glorious but useless full dress, — the high bearskin 
hat, the red pigeon-tailed coat, the light blue trousers, and 
the gorgeous, priceless shackle. Indeed, the boy looked 
stunning. He held his Iiig rifle like a veteran, and his 
face was set with a high resolve there was no mistaking. 
The high colour of her pride was on the cheek of the girl 
as he^brought his piece to the salute of her^ his rmistress. 
And yet, when he was gone, and she sat alone amid the 
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ros€« awaiting him, came wilfully before her another 
face that was relentless detjeijpiination, — the face of 
Stephen Brice, as he had stood before her in the summer- 
house at Glencoe. Strive as she might against the thought, 
deny it to herself an»4 others, to Virginia Carvel his was 
become the face of the North. Her patriotism and all 
that Wiis in hereof race rebelled. To conquer that face 
she would have given her own soul, and Clarences. 
Angrily she had arisen and paced the garden walks, and 
cried out aloud tltat it was jiot inflexible. 

And now, by the car window, looking out over the 
endless roll of the prairie, the memory of this was bittfjr 
within her. 

Suddenly jflie turned to her father. 

“ Did you rent our house at Glencoe ? ” she asked. 

“ No, Jinny.’' 

“I suppose Mr. Brice was too proud to accept it at 
your charitable rent, even to save Mr. Whipple's life.” 

The Colonel turned to his daughter in mild sur])ris(\ 
She was leaning back on the seat, her eyes half closed. 

“Once you dislike a person, Jinn 3 ^ you never got over 
it. I always had a fancy for the young man, and now I 
have a better opinion of him than ever before. It was I 
who insulted them by naming that rent.” 

“ What did he do ? ” Virginia demanded. 

“ He came to my office yesterday morning. ‘ Colonel 
Carvel,’ saitl he, 'I hear you wish to rent your house.’ I 
sjiid yes. ‘ You rented it once before, sir,’ said he. ‘ Yes,' 
sfiid I. ‘ May I ask you what price you got for it ? ’ 
said he.*’ , 

“ And what did you say ? ” she asked, leaning forward. 

“I told him,” said the Colonel, smiling. “But I 
explained that I could not expect to command that price 
now on short notice. He replied that they would pay it, 
or not consider the place.” 

Virgitiia turned her head away and starod out over the 
fields. 

“ How 4ipuld they afford it ? ” she murmured. 

“ Mr. Brinsmade tells me that young Brice won rather 
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a remarkable case last winter, and since then has had ^mc 
practice. And that hj ;rtrrites for the newspapers. I 
believe he declined some sort* of an editorial position, 
preferring to remain at the law.” 

“ And so they are going into th'^e house ? '' she asked 
presently. 

"'No,” said the Colonel. “ Whipple refused point-blank 
to go to the country. He said that he would be shirking 
the only work of his life likely to be worth anything. So 
the Brices remain in town.” 

Colonel Carvel sighed. But Virginia said nothing. 



Chapter x 


iuchtek’s scar 

This was the summer \yheri Mr. Stephen Brice began 
to make his appearance in public. The very first was 
rather encouraging than otherwise, although they we^e 
not all so. It was at a little town on the outskirts of 
the city wh^e those who had come to scoff and jeer 
remained to listen. 

In writing that speech Stephen had striven to boar in 
mind a piece of advice which Mr. Lincoln had given him : 
“ Speak so that the lowest may understand, and the n^st 
will have no trouble.” And it had worked. At the halting 
lameness of the beginning an egg was thrown, — fortunately 
wide of the mark. After this incident Stephen fairly 
astonished his audience, — e.specially an elderly gentleman 
who sat on a cracker-box in the rear, out of sight of the 
stand. This may hav(‘ been Judg(i Whipple, although we 
have no proof of the fact. 

Stephen himself would not have claimed originality for 
that spedfch. He laughs now when it is spoken of, and 
calls it a boyish effort, which it wa.s. I have no doubt 
that many of the masters phrases slipped in, as young Mr. 
Brice tiould repeat most of the Debates, and the Cooper 
Union speech by heart. He had caught more than the 
phrasing, however. So imbued was he with the spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln that his hearers caught it ; and that 
was the end of the rotten eggs and the cabbages. The event 
is to be especially noted because they crowded around 
him afterward to ask questions. For one thing, he had 
not mentioned abolition. Wasn’t it true, then, that this 
Lincoln^jyished to tear the negro from his master, give 
him a vote a subsidy, and set him up as the equal of 
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the man that owned him ? whei^ it 

is,” cried the young orator. ^ If i¥ id tnere, so are 

we content. What we is that it shall not ^o one stop 
farther. No, not one inch into a northern territory.” 

On the next occasion Mr. Brice was one of the oratoi's 
at a much larger meeting in a garden in South St. Louis. 
The audience was mostly German. .AndiJbhis was even a 
happier event, inasmuch as Mr. Brice was able to trace 
with some skill the history of the Fatherland from the 
Napoleonic wars to its Revolution. Inoidentally he told 
them why they had emigrated to this great and free 
cojintry. And when in an inspired moment he coupled 
the names of Abraham Lincoln and Father Jahn, the very 
leaves of the trees above them trembled at th3ir cheers. 

And afterwards there was a long-reinembercd supper 
in the moonlit grove with Richter and a party of his 
college friends from Jena. There was Herr Ticfcl with 
the little Dresden blue eyes, red and round and jolly ; and 
Hauptmann, long and thin and sallow ; and Kdrner, red- 
bearded and ponderous; and Kunig, a little clean-cut man 
with a blond moustache that pointed upward. They 
clattered their steins on the table and sang wonderful 
Jena songs, while Stephen was lifted up and his soul 
carried off to far-away Saxony, — to the clean little Uni- 
versity town with its towers and crooked streets. And 
when they sang the Volk xiuehx lie, '' Bern oo filer Bnrsiclie 
zeili ich a 7 is, — Ade ! ” a big tear rolled down the scar on 
Richter’s cheek. 

“ Fahrt wohl, ihr Strassen grad 'and krumm ! 

Ich zieh’ nicht mehr in cuch hennn, 

Durchton euch nicht mehr mit Gesang^ 

Mil Larm nicht mehr undt Spm'enldang.^^ 

As the deep tones died away, the soft night was steeped 
in the sadness of that farewell song. It was Richter who 
broi:^ht the full force of it home to Stephen. 

“ Do you recall the day you left your Harvard, and your 
Boston, my friend ? ” he asked. 

Stephen only nodded. He had never spokeSS of the 



• mother. And hero was tho 

differeno® and the Anglo-Saxon. 

Kchter sra^iw his pipe ’mid* A«amy silence, the tears 
still wet upon his face. 

“Tiefel and I were^at the University together,” he said 
at length. " He remembers the day I left Jena for fjood 
and all. Ah, Stephen, that is the most pathetic thine in 
life, next to leaving the Fatherland. We dine with our 
student club for the last time at the Ihm) Keller a dinev 
httle tavern und^r a grim old house, but'very dear to us 
Wo mvear for the last time ’to be clean and honourable anil 
patriotic, and to die for the Fatherland, if God so wills. 
And then we march at the head of a slow proce-ssion out 
of the old Wfst Gate, two and two, old members first, then 
the fox major and tho foxes.” 

“ The foxes ? ” Stephen interrupted. 

“ The youngsters~the freshmen, you call them.” an- 
swered Richter, smiling. 

“And after the foxes,” said Herr Tiefel, taking up the 
story, “ after the foxes comes the empty carriage, with its 
gay postilion and four. It is like a long funeral. And 
every man is chanting that song. And so we go .slowly 
until we come to the Oil Mill Tavern, where we Lve hail 
many a ecldaije r-hout with the aristocrats. And the 
president of our society makes his farewell speech under 
the vines, and we firink to you with all the honours. And 
we dmnk to you, Carl, renowned swordsman ! ” And Herr 
liefel, earned away by tho recollection, ro.se to his feet. 

1 he others caught fire, and stood up with their miic-s 
high i» the air, shouting : — 

Lehe ^vld, Carl ! Lelje, wold ! iSalamander, nola- 
'>nander salawande.r! Kin wt ein, zwei U zwei, drei 
drez ! Lehe wold ! ” 

And so they toasted eveiy man pro.scnt, even Stephen 
nimselt, whom they complimented on his speech. And he 
^n l^rned to cry Salamander, and to rub his mug on 
th f » ■ V fashion. He was not long in discovering 

a Kicmer was not merely a prime favourite with his 
mpanions, «but likewise a person of some political 
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importance in South St. Louis. In the very midst of their 
merriment an elderly man whom Stephen recognised as 
one of the German loaders (he afterwards became a 
United States general) came and stood smiling by the 
table and joined in the singing. But presently he carried 
Richter away with him. 

“ What a patriot he would have made, had our country 
been spared to us ! exclaimed Herr Konig. '' I think he 
was the best man with the Hchldger that Jena ever saw. 
Even Kdrner likes not to stand against l]im in mask and 
fencing hat, all padded. Eh, Rudolph ? ’’ 

Herr K’dmer gave a good-natured growl of assent. 

I have still a welt that he gave me a month since,” he 
said. “ He has loft his mark on many an ar^tocrat.” 

And why did you always fight the aristocrats ? ” 
Stephen asked. 

They all tried to tell him at once, but Tiefel prevailed. 

“ Because they were for making our country Austrian, 
my friend,” ho cried. Because they were overbearing, 
and ground the poor. Because the most of them were 
immoral like the French, and we knew that it must be by 
morality and pure living that our Vaterhind was to bo 
rescued. And so we formed our guilds in opposition to 
then's. We swore to live by the standards of the great 
Jahn, of whom you spoke. We swore to strive for the 
freedom of Germany with manly courage. And when we 
were not duelling with the nobles, we had f<chUi(/er -bouts 
among ourselves.” 

Broadswords ? ” exclaimed Stephen, in amazement. 

“ Ja wohl,'' answered Kbrner, puffing heavily. Thp slit in 
his nose was plain even in the® moonlight. To keep our 
hands in, as you would say. Yov. Americans a^e a brave 
people — without the schlctger. But we fought that we 
migrit not become effete.” 

It was then that Stephen ventured to ask a question that 
had been long burning within him. 

“ See here, Mr. Kbrner,” said he, “ how did Richter come 
by that scar ? He always gets red when I mention it. He 
will never tell me,” 
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«Ah,i can well believe that,” answered Korner. I will 
recount that matter, — if you do not tell Carl, lieher Freund. 
He would not forgive me. ^ I wds* there in Berlin at the 
time. It was a famous time. Ticfel will bear me out.” 
t/a, ja ! ” said Tie/el, eagerly. 

Mr. Brice,” Herr Korner continued, '' has never heard of 
the Count von Kj-lbacb. No, of course. We at Jena had, 
and all Germany. Many of us of the Burscluinsclutft will 
bear to the giave the marks of his seh lager. Von Kalbach 
went to Bonn, that university of the aristocrats, where ho 
was worshipped. When he camii to Berlin with his sister, 
crowds would gather to look at them. Th(‘y wen^ like 
Woden and Frej^a. Donmer!^* exclaimed Hcirr Korner, 
“ there is sonaething in blood, when all is said. He wjis 
;us straight and strong as an oak of th<i Black Forest, and 
she fis fair as a poplar. It is so with th(‘ Pomeranians. 

“ It was in the year '47, whim Carl Richter was goru*. 
home to Berlin before his last semester, to sei‘ his father. 
One fine morning* von Kalbach rode in at the Brandt^n- 
burg gate on a great black stallion. II(' bc^asted openly 
that day that none of the* d(‘spisod BarseltenseJuift dare 
stand before him. And Carl Richtiu* took up the chal- 
lenge. Before night all Berlin had haiTd of the temerity 
of the young Liberal of the iiinix BuvseitenselKi fi. To our 
shame be it said, we who knew and loved Carl likewise 
feared for him. 

Carl chose for his second Ebhardt, a man of our own 
Germanian Club at Jena, since killed in the Bi'e/de 
Strasse. And if you will believe me., my friend, 1 tell you 
that Ri«hter came to the glade at daybreak Hiiiokivg kin 
pi])e. Thf place was filled, the nobles on one side and the 
Bn/rsche 7 ischj(ft on the other, and the sun coming up over 
the trees. Richter would not listen to any of us, not oven 
the surgeon. He would not have the silk wound on his 
arm, nor the padded breeches, nor the neck covering. 
Nothing! So Ebhardt put on his gauntlets and peaked 
cap, ana his apron with the device of the Oermanians. 

“ There stcKxi the Count in his white shirt in the pdkc of 
a statue. when it was seen that Richter likewise had 

P 
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no protection, but was calmly smoking the little short pipe 
with a charred bowl, a hush fell upon all. At the sight of 
the pipe von Kalbach gl^ound his heel in the turf, and 
when the word was given he rushed at Richter like a wild 
beast. You, my friend, who have nc^er heard the whistle 
of sharp schldger cannot know the song which a skilled 
arm draws from the blade. It was music that morning. 
You should have seen the noble’s mighty strokes — Prim 
und Second und Terz mid Quart. You would have marked 
how Richter met him at every blow. Yen Kalbach never 
once took his eyes from the blue smoke from the bowl. 
Hg was terrible in his fury, and I shiver now to think how 
we of the Biirschen^chaft trembled when we saw that our 
champion was driven back a stop, and then another. You 
must know that it is a lasting disgrace to be forced over 
one’s own line. It seemed as if we could not bear the 
agony. And then, while we counted out the last seconds 
of the half, came a snap like that of a whip’s lash, — 
and the bowl of Richter’s pipe lay smouldering on the 
grass. The noble had cut the stem as clean as it were 
a sapling twig, and there stood Richter with the piece still 
clenched in his teeth, his eyes ablaze, and his cheek run- 
ning blood. He pushed the surgeon away when he came 
forward with his needles. The Count was smiling as he 
put up his sword, his friends crowding around him, when 
Ebhardt cried out that his man could light the second 
mensuTy — though the wound was three needles Idhg. Then 
Kalbach cried aloud that he would kill him. But he 
had not seen Carl’s eyes. Something was in them that 
made us think as we washed tl^e cut. But when we? spoke 
to him he said nothing. Nor could we force the pipe stem 
from his teeth. ^ 

Donner Schock ! ” exclaimed Herr Korner, but rever- 
ently, “ if I live to a hundred I never hope to see such 
a sight as that menmr. The word was given. The schlciger 
flew so fast that we only saw the light and heard the ring 
alone. Before we of the Biirschenschaft knew what had 
happened the Count von Kalbach was over his li^^nd had 
flung his schldger into a great tree, and was Vtndmg from 
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the place with his head hung and the tears streaming down 
his face.’* 

Amid a silence, Herr Ktirner lifted his great mug and 
emptied it slowly. A wind was rising, bearing with it 
song and laughter fronhdistant groups, — Teutonic song and 
laughter. The moonlight trembled through the shifting 
leaves. And Stephen was filled with a sense of the marvel- 
lous. It was as if this fierce duel, so full of national sig- 
nificance to a German, had bei‘n fought in another existence. 
It was incredible to him tl^xt the unassuming lawyer he 
knew, so wholly Amcricanise<l, had been the hero of i^-. 
Strange, indeed, that the striving life of these leaders of a 
European Rcwlution had been suddenly cut off in its 
vigour. There came to Stephen a Hash of that world-com- 
prehension which marks great statesmen. Was it not with 
a divine purpose that this measureless force of patriotism 
and high ideal had been given to this youngest of the 
nations, that its high mission might be fulfilled ? 

Miss Russell heard of Stephen’s speeches. She and her 
brothers and Jack Brinsmade \isc‘d to banter him when he 
came a-visiting in Bellefontaine Road. The time was not 
yet come when neighbour stared coldly upon neighbour, 
when friends of long standing passt'd (‘aeh (jtjier with 
averted looks. It was not even a wild dream that white- 
trash Linco^i would be elected. And so Mr. Jack, who 
made speeches for Breckinridge in the face of Mr. Brins- 
niade’s Union leanings, laughed at Stephen when he 
came to ^pend the night. He joinefl forces with Puss in 
making clever fun of the booby Dutch, which Stephen was 
wise enough to take goodinatureflly. But once or twice 
when ho met Clarence Colfax at thes<5 houses he was aware 
of a decided change in the attitude of that young gentle- 
man. This troubled him more than he cared to admit. 
For he liked Clarence, who reminded him of Virginia — at 
once a pleasure and a pain. 

It is no harm to admit (for the benefit of the Society 
for Psychimi ^psearch) that Stephen still dreamed of 
her. He would go about his work absently all the morning 
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with the dream still in his head, and the girl so viWdly 
near him that he could believe her to be travelling in 
England, as Miss Russell said. Puss and Anne were care- 
ful to keep him informed as to her whereabouts. Stephen 
set this down as a most natural supposition on their part 
that all young men must have an interest in Virginia 
Carvel. ’ ^ 

How needless to add that Virginia in her correspondence 
never mentioned Stephen, although Puss in her letters took 
pains to record the fact everj time that he addressed a 
Black Republican meeting. Miss Carvel paid no atten- 
tion to this part of the communications. Her concern 
for Judge Whipple Virginia did not hide. Anne wrote 
of him. How he stood the rigours of that campaign were 
a mystery to friend and foe alike. 



Chapter xi 


now A PRINCE CAME 

Who has not heard of tjie St. Louis Agricultural Fair? 
And what memories of its October days the mere mention 
of it brings back to us who kmnv that hallowed placoas 
children. There was the vast wooden amphitheatr(‘ where 
mad trottin|f races were run ; where stolid cattle walked 
past the Chinese jiagoda in the middle circle, and shook 
the blue ribbons on their horns. But it w^as underneath 
the tiers of seats (the whole way around the ring ) that the 
chief attractions lay hid. These were the church booths, 
where fried oystei's and sandwiches and cake and white 
candy and ice-cream were sold byyoui’ mothers and sisters 
for charity. These ladies wort^ whiter aprons as they waited 
on the burly farmers. And toward the close of the day 
for which they had volunteered they became distracted. 
Christ Church had a booth, and St. George’s ; and Dr. 
Thayer’s, Unitarian, where Mrs. Brices might* be found ; 
and Mr. Davitt’s, conducted by Mr. Eliphalet flopper 
on strictly bu.siness principles; and the llonian Catholic 
Cathedral, where Miss Renault and other young ladies of 
French descent presided ; and Dr. Bosthelwaite’s, Presby- 
terianf which we shall c(vnc to presently. And others, 
the wholt way around the ring. 

There is one Fair which old St. Louisans still delight to 
recall, — that of the autumn of 1860. Think for a minute. 
You will remember that Virginia Carvel came back from 
Europe, and made quite a stir in a town where all who 
were worth knowing were intimates. Stephen caught a 
glimpse of her on tne street, received a distant bow, and 
dream^iigf her that night. Mr. Eliphalet Hopper, *in his 
Sunday suiS^ was at the ferry to pay his respects to the 
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Colonel, to offer his services, and to tell him how the busi- 
ness fared. His was the first St. Louis face that Virginia 
saw (Captain Lige bein^in Orleans), and if she con- 
versed with Eliphalet on the ferry with more warmth than 
ever before, there is nothing strange tin that. Mr. Hopper 
rode homo with them in the carriage, and walked to Miss 
Crane’s with his heart thumping agaiiif^t his breast, and 
wild thoughts whirling in his head. 

The next morning, in Virginia s sunny front room, tears 
and laughter mingled. There ^was a present for Eugenie 
and Anne and Emily and Puss and Maude, and a hearty 
ki^s from the Colonel for each. And more tears and 
laughter and sighs as Mammy Easter and Rosetta un- 
packed the English trunks, and with tremblifig hands and 
rolling eyes laid each Parisian gown upon the bed. 

But the Fair, the Fair ! 

At the thought of that glorious year my pen fails me. 
Why mention the dread possibility of the ru'gro- worshipper 
Lincoln being elected th(‘. very next month ^ Why listen 
to the rumblings in the South ? Pompeii had chariot- 
races to the mutterings of Ve.suvius. St. Louis was in 
gala garb to greet a Prince, 

That was the year that Miss Virginia Carvel was given 
cliarge of the booth in Dr. Posthelwaite’s church, — thi^ 
bootli rn^xt one of the great ar(’.h(\s through which 
prancing horses and lowing cattle came. 

Now who do you think stopped at the booth "'for a chat 
with Miss Jinny ? Who made her blush as pink as her 
Paris gown ? Who sli}>ped into her hand the contribution 
for the church, and refused to, take the cream cartdy she 
laughingly offered him as an equivalent ? ^ 

None other than Albert EdwaAl, Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Saxony, Duke of Cornwall and Rothesay, Earl ot 
Chester and Carrick, Baron Renfrew, and Lord of the 
Isles. Out of compliment to the Republic which he 
visited, he bore the simple title of Lord Renfrew. 

Bitter tears of envy, so it was said, were shed in the 
othePbooths. Belle Cluyme made a remark wl^nh is best 
suppressed. Eliphalet Hopper, in Mr. Df^^itts booths. 
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stored until his eyes watered. A great throng peered 
into the covered way, kept clear for his Royal Ilighness 
and suite, and for the promiifbAt gentlemen who accom- 
panied them. And when the Prince was seen to turn to 
his Grace the Duky of Newcastle, and the subscription 
was forthcoming, a g^'eat cheer shook the building, while 
Virginia and the yoijng ladies with her bowed and blushed 
and smiled. Colonel Carvel, who was a Director, laid 
his hand paternally on the blue coat of the young Prince. 
Reversing all p«c*cedent, he presriUed his Royal Highness 
to his daughter and to tlie other }’oung ladies. It was 
done with the eas}^ grace of a Southern gentleman. Where- 
upon Lord Renfrew bowed and smiled too, and stroked 
his moustache, which was a habit he had, and so fell 
naturally into the ways ol‘ Demociucy. 

Miss Puss Russell, who has another name, and whos(* 
hair is now white, will tell you how Virginia cairied off* 
the occasion with credit to her country. 

It is safe to say that the Prince forgot “ Silver Heels ” 
and '' Royal Oak,’' although they had been trotted j)ast 
the Pagoda only that morning for his delectation. He 
had forgotten his Honour the Mayor, who had hold fast 
to the young man’s arm as the four coal-black horses had 
pranced through the crowds all the way from Barnum s 
Hotel to the Fair Grounds. His Royal Highn(‘ss forgot 
himself still furth(T, and had at length withdrawn nis 
hands from the pockets of his ample pantaloons and thrust 
his thumbs into his yellow waistcoat. And who shall 
blame him if Miss Virginia’s replies to his sallies enchained 
him ? 

Not tjie least impressive of those who stood by smiling 
was the figure of the tilll Colonel, his hat off for once, and 

E ride written on his face. Oh, that his dear wife might 
ave lived to see this ! 

What was said in that historic interview with a future 
Sovereign of England, far from his royal palaces, on 
Democratic sawdust, with an American Beauty across a 
board^unter, was immediately recorded by the Colonel, 
togetherVfth an exact description of his Royal Highness's 
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blue coat, and light, flowing pantaloons, and yellow waist- 
coat, and coloured kids ; ev^n the Prince’s habit of stroking 
his moustache did not Escape ^he watchful eye. It is 
said that his Grace of Newcastle smiled twice at Miss 
Virginia s retorts, and Lord Lyons, the British Minister, 
has more than two to his credit. But suddenly a strange 
thing happened. Miss Virginia in ^he tery midst of a 
sentence paused, and then stopped. Her eyes had strayed 
from the Royal Countenance, and were fixed upon a point 
in the row of heads outside the ^promenade. Her sentence 
was completed— with some confusion. Perhaps it is no 
wcvuder that my Lord Renfrew, whose intuitions arc quick, 
remarked that he had already remained too long, thus 
depriving the booth of the custom it othefwise should 
have had. This was a graceful speech, and a kingly. 
Followed by his retinue and the prominent citizens, he 
moved on. And it was remarked by keen observers that 
his Honour the Mayor had taken hold once more of the 
Prince’s elbow, who divided his talk with Colonel Carvel. 

Dear Colonel Carvel ! What a true American of the 
old type you were. You, nor the Mayor, nor the rest 
of the grave and elderly gentlemen were not blinded 
by the light of a royal Presence. You saw in him only 
an amiable and lovable young man, who was to succeed 
the most virtuous and lovable of sovereigns, Victoria. 
You, Colonel Carvel, were not one to cringe to royalty. 
Out of respect for the just and lenient Sovefeign, his 
mother, you did honour to the Prince. But you did 
not remind him, as you might have, that your ancestors 
fought for the King at Marston Moor, and that* your 
grandfather was once an intimate of Charles Janes Fox. 
But what shall we say of Mr. Cluyme, and of a few others 
whose wealth alone enabled them to be Directors of the 
Fair ? . Miss Isabel Cluyme was duly presented, in proper 
form, to his Royal Highness. Her father owned a “ peer- 
age,” and had been abroad likewise. He made no such 
bull as the Colonel. And while the celebrated conversa- 
tion of which we have spoken was in progress, M|^luyme 
stood back and blushed for his countryman , *^and smiled 
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apologetically at the few gentlemen of the royal suite who 
glanced his way. ^ 

His Royal Highness the^ procAided to luncheon, which 
is described by a most amiable Canadian correspondent 
who sent to his newspaper an account of it that I cannot 
forbear to copy. You* may believe what he says, or not, 
just as you choosfe : “ So interested was his Royal Highness 
in the proceedings that he stayed in the ring three and 
a half hours witnessing these trotting niatclu'S. He was 
invited to take lifnch in a ]ittle wooden shanty prepared 
for the Directors, to whieli h<‘ accordingly repaired, but 
whether he got anything to eat oi* not, I cannot tell. 
After much trouble he forced his way to the table, which 
he found surft*ounded by a lot of ravenous animals. And 
upon some half dozen huge dishes wt*re piled slices of 
beef, mutton, and buffalo tongue ; b(\side them wc're great 
jugs of lager beer, rolls of bread, and platens of a sort of 
cabbage cut into thin shreds, raw^ and mix(id with viiK'gar. 
There were neitlnu* salt spoons nor mustard sj)oons, the 
knives the gentlemen were (‘ating with serving in tludi* 
stead ; and, by the aid of natui-es forks, tlu? slices of b(‘.ef 
and mutton were transferred to the plat(‘s of those who 
desired to eat. While your correspondent stood looking 
at the spectacle, the Duke of Newcastle cariio in, and he 
sat looking too. H(‘ was evidently trying to look dcano- 
cratic, but could not manage it. By his sjde stood a man 
urging hin! to try the lager beer, and cabbag(‘ also, I sup- 
pose. Henceforth, l(3t the New^ York Aldermcai who gave 
to the Turkish Ambassador ham sandwiches ari<l bad shiUTy 
rest in ^eace.” , 

Even tl%at great man whose memory we love and revere, 
Charles Dickens, was not over kind to us, and saw our 
faults rather than our virtues. We wen^ a nation of grass- 
hoppers, and spat tobacco from early morning until late at 
night. This some of us undoubtedly did, to our shame bo 
it said. And when Mr. Dickens went down the Ohio, 
<^rly in the '40 s, he complained of the men and women 
he met bent with care, bolted through silent rfleals, 

and retirS^ithin their cabins. Mr. Dickens saw our 
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ancestors bowed in a task that had been too great for pther 
blood, — the task of bringing into civilization in the 
compass of a century a^v^llderness three thousand miles in 
breadth. And when his Royal iHighness came to St. Louis 
and beheld one hundred thousand ^)eople at the Fair, wo 
are sure that he knew how recentl*y the ground he stood 
upon had been conquered from the.fores^j. 

A strange thing had happened, indeed. For, while the 
Prince lingered in front of the booth oLDr. Posthelwaito’s 
church and chatted with Vir^nia, a crowd had gatherc‘d 
without. They stood peering over the barricade into the 
covered way, proud of the self-possession of their young 
countrywoman. And here, by a twist of fat«», Mr. Stephen 
Brice found himself perched on a barrel beside his friend 
Richter. It w^as Richter who discovered her first. 

“ Himmel ! It is Miss Carvel herself, Stephen,” ho 
cried, impatient at the impassive face of his companion. 
“ Look, Stephen, look there.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Stephen, “ I sec.” 

Ach ! ” exclaimed the disgusted German, “ will nothing 
move you ? I have seen German princesses that an^ 
peasant women beside her. How she carries it ofi‘! Se(\ 
the Prince is laughing.” 

Stephen saw, and horror hold him in a tremoi*. II is 
one thought was of escape. What if she should raise her 
eyes, and amid those vulgar stares discern his dwn ? And 
yet that was within him which told him that she would 
look up. It was only a question of moments, and then, — 
and then she would in truth despise him ! Wedged* tightly 
between the people, to move was to be betrg^yed. He 
groaned. • 

Suddenly he rallied, ashamed of his own false shame. 
This was because of one whom he had known for the short 
gpace of a day — whom he was to remember for a lifetime. 
The man he worshipped, and she detested, — Abraham 
Lincoln would not have blushed between honest clerks 
and farmers. Why should Stephen Brice ? Andw|ji,at, after 
all, was this girl to him ? He could not tellf' Almost the 
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firsts day he had come to St. Louis the threads of their lives 
had crossed, and since then had crossed many times again, 
always with a spark. By the *ii!ight of generations she 
was one thing, and he another. They were separated by 
a vast and ever-wideijing breach, only to be closed by the 
blood and bodies of a* million of their countrymen. And 
yet he dreamed t)f her. 

Gradually charmed like the simple people about him, 
Stephen became lost in the fascination of the scene. Sud- 
denly confronted ttit a booth in a public fair with the hi‘ir 
to the English throne, wholbut one of her own kind might 
have carried it off so well, have been so complete a mistrOiSs 
of hei’self? Since, save fora heightened colour, Virginia 
gave no sigmiof excitement. Undismaycid, forgetful of the 
admiring crowd, unconscious of their stares until — until 
the very strength of his gaze liad compelled her own. 
Such had been the prophecy within liim. Nor did ho 
wonder because, in that midtitudo of faces, her eyes had 
flown so straight ly homeward to his. 

With a rough effort that made an angry stir, Stephen 
flung the people aside and escaped, the astonished Richter 
following in his wake. Nor could th(‘ honc'st German dis- 
suade him from going back to the office for the rest of the 
day, or discover what had happened. 

Hut all through the afternoon that scene was painted 
on the pages of Stephen’s book.s. The crude booth in the 
darkened i^ay. The free pose of the girl standing in front 
of her companions, a blue wisp of autmnn sunliglit falling 
at her feet. The young Prince laughing at luu- sallies, 
and th% elderly gentleman ^miling with benevolence upon 
the pair. 



CHAPTER XII 
« 

IN'i'O WHICH A POTENTATE 60MES 

Virginia danced with the Prince, by Special Appoint- 
ment,” at the ball that evening. So did her aunt, Mrs. 
Addison Colfax. So likewise was Miss Belle Cluyin(‘ 
among those honoured and approved. But Virginia wore 
the most beautiful of her Paris gowns, and seemed a 
princess to one watching from the gallery. •Stephen was 
sure that his Royal Highness made that particular dance 
longer than the others. It was decidedly longer than the 
one he had with Miss Cluyme, although that young lady 
had declared she was in heaven. 

Alas, that princes cannot abide with us for ever ! His 
Royal Highness bade farewell to St. Louis, and presently 
that same City of Alton which bore him northward came 
back again in like royal state, and this time it was in honour 
of a Democrat potentate. He is an old friend now, Senator 
and Judge and Presidential candidate, — Stephen Arnold 
Douglas — father of the doctrine of Local Sovereignty, 
which he has come to preach. So goes the world. We 
are no sooner rid of one hero than we are*" ready for 
another. 

Blow, you bandsmen on the hurricane deck, let the 
shores echo with your national, airs ! Let the gay l>ynting 
wave in the river breeze ! Uniforms flash rapon the 
guards, for no campaign is compfete without the military. 
Here are brave companies of the Douglas Guards, the 
Hickory Sprouts, and the Little Giants to do honour to the 
person of their hero. Cannon are booming as he steps 
into his open carriage that evening on the levee, where 
the piles of river freight are covered with people. Trans- 
pareriV^ies are dodging in the darkness. band 

strikes up “ Hail Columbia,” and the four horses prance 
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away, followed closely by the “Independent Broom 
Rangers/* “ The shouts for Douglas/' remarked a keen 
observer who was present^ “ miihiP have penetrated Abra- 
ham *s bosom at Springfield/* 

Mr. Jacob Cluyme„who had been a Bell and Everett 
man until that day, Wits not the only person of prominence 
converted. After the, speech he assured the Judge that 
he now undergoing the greatest pleasure of his life in 
meeting the popular orator, the true rcj)resentative man 
of the Great West, the matured statesman, and the able 
advocate of national prfnciples. And although Mr. 
Douglas looked as if he had heard something of the kind 
before, he pressed Mr. Cluyme’s hand warmly. 

So was tint author of Popular Sovereignty, “ the great 
Bulwark of American Independence,’* escorted to the 
Court House stc‘ps, past houses of his staunch supj)orterH, 
which were illuminated in his honour. Stephen, wedged 
among the people, remarked that the Judge had lost none 
of his self-confidence since that day at Freeport. Who, 
seeing the Democratic candidate smiling and bowing to the 
audience that blocked the wide square, would guess that 
the Question troubled him at all, or that he missed the 
votes of the solid South ? How gravely the Judge listened 
to the eulogy of the prominent citizen, who reminded him 
that his work was not yet finished, and that he still was 
harnessed to the cause of the people ! And how happy 
was the choice of that word harnessed ! 

The Judge had heard (so he said) with deep emotion 
the remarks of the chairman. Then followed one of those 
mastefful speeches which wove a spell about those who 
listened, ^which, like the most popular of novels, moved 
to laughter and to tears,* to anger and to pity. Mr. Brice 
and Mr. Richter were not the only Black Republicans who 
were depre^ed that night. And they trudged homeward 
with the wild enthusiasm still ringing in their ears, heavy 
With the thought that the long, hot campaign of their own 
Wide-Awaki^ mi^ht be in vain. 

grim reproof from Judge Whipple 4n the 

momingr**^ 
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So you too, gentlemen, took opium last night,” •was 
all he said. 

The dreaded possibilifly^ of IV^r. Lincoln’s election did 
not interfere with the gaieties. The week after the Fair 
Mr. Clarence Colfax gave a great daifce at Bellegarde, in 
honour of his cousin, Virginia, to which Mr. Stephen Brice 
was not invited. A majority of Compariy A was there. 
Virginia would have liked to have had them in uniform. 

It was at this time that Anne Brinsmade took the 
notion of having a ball in costume. Virginia, on hearing 
the news, rode over from Belfegardc, and flinging her 
reins to Nicodemus ran up to Anne’s little dressing-room. 

“ Whom have you invited, Anne ? ” she demanded. 

Anne ran over the long list of their acquaintance, but 
there was one name she omitted. 

“Arc you sure that that is all?” asked Virginia, 
searchingly, when she had finished. 

Anne looked mystified. 

“I have invited Stephen Brice, Jinny,” she said. 
“But—” 

“AW.'” cried Virginia. “I knew it. Am I to be con- 
fronted with that Yankee everywhere I go ^ It is always 
‘ Stephen Brice,’ and he is ushered in with a hut'* 

Anne was quite overcome by this outburst. She had 
dignity, however, and plenty of it. And she was a loyal 
friend. 

“You have no right to criticise my guests, Virginia.” 

Virginia, seated on the arm of a chair, tapped her foot 
on the floor. ^ 

“ Why couldn’t things remain, as they were ?” she said. 
“ We were so happy before these Yankees canw. And 
they are not content in trying to deprive us of our rights. 
They must spoil our pleasure, too.” 

“ Stephen Brice is a gentleman,” answered Anne. “ He 
spoils no one’s pleasure, and goes no place that he is not 
asked.” 

“ He has not behaved according to my idea of a gentle- 
man, the few times that I have been unfortun^t|^ja»ough 
to encounter him,” Virginia retorted. 
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« You are the only one who says so, then/’ Here the 
feminine got the better of Anne s prudence, and she added : 

I saw you waltz with him once,* Jinny Carvel, and I am 
sure you never enjoyed a cTance as much in your life.” 

Virginia blushed purple. 

Anne Brinsmade 1 ^ she cried. “ You may have your 
ball, and your IJankees, all of them you want. But I 
sha’n^t come. How I wish I had never seen that horrid 
Stephen Brice ! Then you would never have insulted 
me.^’ . . • 

Virginia rose and snatched! Inu* riding- whip. This w/is 
too much for Anne. She threw her arms around her fricn^ 
without more ado. 

Don’t quarrel with me, Jinny,” she said tearfully. “ I 
couldn’t bear it. He — lifr. Brice is not coming, I am 
sure.” 

Virginia disengaged herself. 

“ He is not coming ? ” 

No,” said Anne. ''You asked me if ho was invited 
And I was going on to tell you that he could not come.” 

She stopped, and stared at V'irginia in bewilderment. 
That young lady, instead of beaming, had turned her back. 
She stood flicking her whip at the window, gazing out 
over the trees, down the slope to the river. Miss Russell 
might have inter 2 )reted these things. Simple Anne I 

" Why isn’t he coming ? ” said Virginia, at last. 

“ Because he is to be one of the speakers at a big 
meeting that night. Have you seen him since you gut 
home, Jinny? He is thinner than he was. We are much 
worried«about him, because he has worked so hard this 
summer.” * 

"A Black Republican •meeting ! ” exclaimed Virginia, 
scornfully ignoring the rest of what was said. “ Then I’ll 
come, Anne dear,” she cried, tripping the length of the 
room. “ I’ll come as Titania. Who will you be ? ” 

She cantered off down the drive and out of the gate, 
leaving a very puzzled young woman watching her from 
the window. But when Virginia reached the forest aft the 
bend she pulled her horse down to a walk. 
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She bethought herself of the gown which her Uncle Daniel 
had sent her from Calvert House, and of the pearls, ^nd 
she (Jetermined to go asi, l^er great-grandmother, Dorothy 
Carvel. 

Shades of romance ! How many readers will smile 
before the rest of this true incident "is told ? 

What had happened was this. Miss i^Ajine Brinsmadc 
had driven to town in her mother’s Jenny Lind a day or 
two before, and had stopped (as she often did) to pay a 
call on Mrs. Brice. This lady, as may^ be guessed, was 
not given to discussion of her 'husband’s ancestors, nor of 
her own. But on the walls of the little dining-room hung 
a 'Copley and two Stuarts. One of the Stuarts was a full 
length of an officer in the buff and blue of thf Continental 
Army. And it was this picture which caught Anne’s 
eye that day. 

‘‘ How like Stephen ! ” she exclaimed. And added : 
“ Only the face is much older. Who is it, Mrs. Brice ? ” 

“Colonel Wilton Brice, Stephen’s grandfather. Th(‘re 
is a marked look about all the Brices. He was only 
twenty years of age when the Revolution began. That 
picture was painted much later in life, after Stuart came 
back to America, when the Colonel was nearly forty. He 
had kept his uniform, and his wife persuaded him to be 
painted in it.” 

“ If Stephen would only come as Colonel Wilton Brice ! ” 
she cried. ‘‘ Do you think he would, Mrs. Brice ? ” 

Mrs. Brice laughed, and shook her head. 

“ I am afraid not, Anne,” she said. “ I have a part of 
the uniform upstairs, but I could never induce him even 
to try it on.” 

As she drove from shop to shop that day, AnnS reflected 
that it certainly would not be like Stephen to wear his 
grandfather’s uniform to a ball. But she meant to ask 
him, at any rate. And she had driven home immediately 
to write her invitations. It was with keen disappointment 
that she read his note of regret. 

Ho^^vever, on the very day of the ball, Anne chanced to 
be in town again, and caught sight of Stephejp^^Shing his 
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She waved her 

ridJwlk Nicodemus to poll uj) at thj 

'< We are all so sorry that you are not coming,” said she 
impulsively. And there she stopped short. For Anne was’ 
a sincere -person, and. remembered Virginia “ That is T 
am so sorry,” shf added, a little hastily “ Stephen I saw 

Stephen, smil^g down on her, said nothing. And noor 
Anne, in her fear that he 4iad perceived the shade inC 
meaning, made another unfortunate remark 
‘‘If you were not a-a Republican-” she said. 

A lilack^ Republican, ’ he answered, and laimhed a( 
her discomfiture. “ What then / ” ft 

Anne was very red. 

' meant that if you were not a Republican there 

would be no meeting to addre.ss that night ” 

“ It does not make any difference to you what mv 

.< o • she exclaimed, in gentle reproof 

smik ® discarded itu*,” he said, striving to 

he^oared°*'‘sH'lf Virginia, and whether 

wl; n n further embarras.sed, she said something 

which she regretted immediately. ^ 

“Couldn’t you contrive to come ? ” 

He considered. 

saiA^ori*^ u'W'ting, if it is not too late,” he 

w f®*l u«y one.” 

onnr.!i Hurriod on, leavdng Anne in a 

^Mda^ She wan ted, him. But what was she to .say 

he was coming on the condition that 

ne was not to be there. And Anne was scrupulous. 

nr,w almost instantly sorry that he had 

^om^. The little costumer’s shop (the only one in 
the city at that time) had been ransacked for the occa- 

r^h Bof when he 
™w;nea"h«^ there was a strong smell of camphor in his 

Q 
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mothers room. Colonel Brice’s cocked hat and sword 
and spurs lay on the bed, and presently Hester brought 
in the blue coat and waistcoat from the kitchen, 
where she had been pressing theSn. Stephen must needs 
yield to his mother’s persuasions and try them on — they 
were more than a passable fit. But there were the 
breeches and cavalry boots to be thought of, and the 

t shirt and the powdered wig. So before tea he 
down to the costumer’s again, not quite sure that 
not making a fool of himself, and, yet at last suffi- 
entercd into the spirit of the thing. The coat was 
mended and freshened. And when after tea he dressed 
in ‘the character, his appearance was so striking that his 
mother could not refrain from some little adiij.iration. As 
for Hester, she was in transports. Stephen was human, 
and young. But still the frivolity of it all troubled him. 
He had inherited from Colonel Wilton Brice, the Puritan, 
other things beside clothes. And he felt in his heart as 
he walked soberly to the hall that this was no time for 
fancy dress balls. All intention of going was banished by 
the time his turn had come to speak. 

But mark how certain matters are beyond us. Not 
caring to sit out the meeting on the platform, he made 
his way down the side of the crowded hall, and ran into 
(of all people) big Tom Catherwood. As the Southern 
Rights politics of the Catherwood family were a matter 
of note in the city, Stephen did not attempt to conceal his 
astonishment. Tom himself was visibly embarrassed. He 
congratulated Stephen on his speech, and volunteered the 
news that he had come in a spirit of fairness to heaar what 
the intelligent leaders of the Republican party, such as 
Judge Whipple, had to say. After that he fidgetbd. But 
the sight of him started in Stephen a train of thought that 
closed his ears for once to the Judge’s words. He had had 
before a huge liking for Tom. Now he admired him, for 
it was no light courage that took one of his position there. 
And Stephen remembered that Tom was not risking 
merely the displeasure of his family and his fiiends, but 
likewise something of greater value than ei^i^.^ From 
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childhood Tom had been the devoted slave of Virginia 
Carvel, with as little chance of marrying her as a man 
ever had. And now he was chJangering even that little 
chance. 

And so Stephen ^began to think of Virginia, and to 
wonder what she W4)uld wear at Anne’s party; and to 
speculate how die wpuld have treated him if he had g9ne. 
To speak truth, this last matter had no little weig^^|fe 
his decision to stay away. But we had best leave 
to those whose business and equipment it is to 
grain. Since that ngonisihg moment when her ey€« 
met his own among the curiously vulgar at the F^ir, 
Stephens fear of meeting Virginia had grown to the 
proportions a terror. And yet there she was in his 
mind, to take possession of it on tlie slight(‘st occasion. 

When Judge Whipple had hnished, Tom rose. He 
awoke Mr. Brice from a trance. 

“ Stephen,” said he, “ of course you’re going to the 
Brinsmade’s.” 


Stephen shook his head. 

“ Why not ? ” said Tom, in surprise. Haven’t you a 
costume ? ” 


“ Yes,” he answered dubioirsly. 

“ Why, then, you’ve got to come with me,” says Tom, 
heartily. It isn’t too late, and they’ll want you. I’ve 
a buggy, and I’m going to the Bussells’ to change my 
clothes. •Come along ! ” 

Stephen went. 



CHAPTER Xirf 


t 

AT MR. BRINSMADE’s GATE 

The eastern side of the Brinsmade house is almost 
wholly taken up by the big drawing-room where Anne 
gaye her fancy-dress ball. F'roni the windows might be 
seen, through the trees in the grounds, the Father of 
Waters below. But the room is gloomy noY% that once 
was gay, and a heavy coat of soot is spread on the porcli 
at the back, where the apple blossoms still fall thinly in the 
spring. The huge black town has coiled about the place. 
The garden still struggles on, but the giants of the forest 
are a}dng and dead. Bellefontaine Road itself, once the 
drive of fashion, is no more. Trucks and cars crowd the 
streets which follow its once rural windings, and gone 
for ever are those comely wooded hills and green pastures 
— save in the memory of those who have been spared 
to dream. 

Still the old house stands, begrimed but stately, rebuk- 
ing the sordid life around it. Still come into it the Brins- 
mades to marriage and to death. Five and sixty^years are 
gone since Mr. Calvin Brinsmade took his bride there. 
They sat on the porch in the morning light, harking to 
the whistle of the quail in the corn, and watchir/g the 
frightened deer scamper across the open. Do yoji see the 
bride in her high-waisted gown,' and Mr. Calvin in his 
stock and his blue tail-coat and brass buttons ? 

Old people will tell you of the royal hospitality then, of 
the famous men and women who promenaded under those 
chandeliers, and sat down to the ^me-laden table. In 
1835 General Atkinson and his officers thought nothing 
of the 'twenty miles from Jefferson Barracks below^nor of 
dancing all night with the Louisville bellesf^ho were 
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Mr9. Brinsmade’s guests. Thither came Miss Edwards of 
Kentucky, long ^fore she Jbhought of taking for a 
husband that rude man^of the people, Abraham Lincoln. 
Foreigners of distinction fell in love with the place, with 
its open-Jiearted master and mistress, and wrote of it in 
their journals. WouW that many of our countrymen, who 
think of the W^t as-rough, might have known the quality 
of the Brinsmades and their neighbours ! 

An era of charity, of golden simplicity, was passing on 
that October night of Anne Brinsmade’s ball. Those who 
made merry there were soon to be driven and scattered 
before the winds of war: to die at Wilson’s Creek,. or 
Shiloh, or to be spared for heroes of the Wilderness. 
Some were iM) eke out a life of widowhood in poverty. All 
were to live soberly, chastened by what they had seen. 
A fear knocked at Colonel Carvels heart as he stood 
watching the bright figures. 

Brinsmade,” he said, do you remember this room in 
May, '46 f ^ 

Mr. Brinsmade, startled, turned upon him quickly. 

“Why, Colonel, you have read my very thoughts," he 
said. “Some of those*, who were here then are — are still 
in Mexico." 

“And some who came home, Brinsmade, blamed God 
because they had not fallen," said the* (4^1^)1101. 

“Hush, Comyn, His will be done," he answered; “He 
has left a*daughter to comfort you." 

Unconsciously their eyes .sought Virginia. In her gown 
of faded primrose and blue with its (juaint stays and short 
sleeveS, she seemed to hj\vc caught the very air of the 
decoroua*century to which it belonged. She was standing 
against one of the pilastbrs at the side of the room, laugh- 
ing demurely at the antics of Becky Sharp and Sir John 
FalstafiF, — Miss Puss Russell and Mr. Jack Brinsmade, 
respectively. 

Mr. Tennyson’s “ Idylls " having appeared but the 
year before, Anne was dressed as Elaine, a part which 
8Uite<^he;f very well. It was strange indeed to See her 
waltzing ^tb Daniel Boone (Mr. Clarence Colfax) in 
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his Indian Buckskins. Eugenie went as Marie Antoinette. 
Tall Maude Catherwood was most imposing as Rebecca, 
and her brother George* made towering Friar Tuck! 
Even little fifteen-year-old Spencer Catherwood, the 
contradiction of the family, was ther^;. He went as the 
Lieutenant Napoleon, walking about ^ith his hands behind 
his back and his brows thoughtfully oontrrfcted. 

The Indian summer night was mild. It was at the 
very height of the festivities that Dorothy Carvel and 
Mr. Daniel Boone were making their way*together to the 
porch when the giant gate-keeper of Kenilworth Castle 
canie stalking up the steps out of the darkness, brandish- 
ing his club in their frees. Dorothy screamed, and even 
the doughty Daniel gave back a step. • 

“ Tom Catherwood ! How dare you ? You frightened 
me nearly to death.” 

‘‘ I m sorry. Jinny, indeed I am,” said the giant, repent- 
ant, and holding her hand in his. 

“ Where have you been ? ” demanded Virginia, a little 
mollified. What makes you so late ? ” 

‘‘ IVe been to a Lincoln meeting,” said honest Tom, 
“ where I heard a very fine speech from a friend of 
yours.” 

Virginia tossed her head. 

You might have been better employed,” said she, and 
added, with dignity, “ I have no friends who speak at 
Black Republican meetings.” * 

How about Judge Whipple ? ” said Tom. 

She stopped. “ Did you mean the Judge ? ” she asked, 
ever her shoulder. * 

“ No,” said Tom, “ I meant — ” 

He got no further. Virginia slfpped her arm through 
Clarence/s, and they went oft’ together to the end of the 
veranda. Poor Tom ! He passed on into the gay drawing- 
room, but the zest had been taken out of his antics for 
that night. 

“ Whom did he mean. Jinny ? ” said Clarence, when they 
were oif the seat under the vines. 

‘‘ He meant that Yankee, Stephen Brice, ^^answered 
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Vii;ginia, languidly. I am so tired of hearing about 
him.” 

So am I,” said Clarence, witti a fervour by no means 
false. “ By George, I think he will make a Black Re- 
nublican.out of Tom, if he keeps on. Puss and Jack have 
been talking about him all summer, until I am' out of 
patience. I reckon Jie has brajns. But suppose he hsLS 
addressed fifty Lincoln meetings, as they say, is that any 
reason for makingmuch of him ? I should not have him 
at Bellegarde. i am surprised that Mr. Russcai allows him 
in his house. I can see \^iy Anne likes him ” 

“ Why ? ” 

“He is on the Brinsmade charity list.” 

“He is nc^ on their charity list, nor on any other,” said 
Virginia, quickly. Stephen Brice is the last person who 
would submit to charity.” 

And you arc the last person whom I supposed would 
stand up for him,"' cried her cousin, surprised and 
nettled. 

There was an instant’s silence. 

“I want to be fair, Max,” she said quietly. “ Pa offered 
them our Glencoe House last summer at a low price, and 
they insisted on paying what Mr. Edwards gave five years 
— or nothing. You know that I detest a Yankee as 
much as you do, she continm^d, indignatic^n growing in her 
voice. ‘‘I did not come out here with to be insulted.” 

With Tier hand on the rail, she made as if to rise. 
Clarence was perforce mollified. 

‘ Don t go, Jinny,” he .said beseechingly. I didn’t 
mean to make you angry—” 

“I can^’t see why you should always be dragging in this 
Mr. Brice,” she said, iflmost tearfully. (It will not do 
to pause now and inquire into Virginia’s logic.) “ I came 
out to hear what you had to tell me.” 

Jinny, I have been made second lieutenant of 
Gon^ny A.’* 

J Oh, Max, I am so glad ! I am so proud of you ! ” 

I oppose that you have heard the result of the October 
elections. Jinny.” 
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“ Pa said something about them to-night/' she answered ; 
“ why ? " 

“ It looks now as if there were a chance of the Repub- 
licans winning,” he answered. But it was elation that 
caught his voice, not gloom. 

“You mean that this white trash Lincoln may be 
President ? ” she exclaimed, seizing his arrfi. 

“ Never ! ” he cried. “ The South will not submit to 
that until every man who can bear arms is shot down.” 
He paused. The strains of a waltz mingled with talk 
and laughter floated out of the open window. His voice 
dropped to a low intensity. “We are getting ready in 
Company A” he said ; “ the traitors will be dropped. We 
are getting ready to fight for Missouri and foi 'the South.” 

The girl felt his excitement, his exaltation. 

“ And if you were not. Max, I should disown you,” she 
whispered. 

He leaned forward until his face was close to hers. 

“ And now ? ” he said. 

“ I am ready to work, to starve, to go to prison, to 
help — ” 

He sank back heavily into the corner. 

“ Is that all, Jinny ? ” 

“ All ? ” she repeated. “ Oh, if a woman could only do 
more ! ” 

“ And is there^nothing — for me ? ” 

Virginia straightened. 

“ Are you doing this for a reward ? ” she demanded. 

“ No,” he answered passionately. “ You know that I 
am not. Do you remember whc‘n you told me that I was 
good for nothing, that I lacked purpose ? ” 

“Yes, Max.” ^ 

“ I have thought it over since,” he went on rapidly ; 
“ you were right. I cannot work — it is not in me. But 
I have always felt that I could make a name for myself — 
for you — in the army. I am sure that I could command 
a regiment. And now the time is coming.” 

She did not answer him, but absently t^fistec^he innge 
of his buckskins in her fingers. 
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“ Ever since I have known whafc love is I have loved 
you, Jinny. It was so when we, climbed the cherry trees 
at Bellegarde. Andryoij loved* me then — I know you 
did. You loved me when I went East to school at the 
Military Institute. {Tut it has not been the same of late,” 
he feltered. “ Somethling has happened. I felt it first on 
that day you rodl; out to Bellegarde when you said that 
my life was of no use. Jinny, I don’t ask much. I am 
content to prove myself War is coming, and we shall 
have to free ourselves from Yankee insolence. It is what 
we have both wished for. *Whcn I am a general, will yon 
marry me ? ” 

For a wavering instant she might have thrown herself 
into his outstretched arms. Why not, and have done with 
sickening doubts ? Perhaps her hesitation hung on the 
very boyishness of his proposal. Perhaps the revelation 
that she did not then fathom was that ho had not devel- 
oped since those childish days. But even while she held 
back, came the beat of hoofs on the gravel below them, 
and one of the Bellegarde servants rode into the light pour- 
ing through the open door. He called for his master. 

Clarence muttered his dismay as he followed his cousin 
to the steps. 

What is it ? ” asked Virginia, alarmed. 

“ Nothing ; I forgot to sign the deed teWim Elleardsvilh; 
property, and Worington wants it to-ni^t.’' Cutting 
short SamBo s explanations, Clarence vaulted on the horse. 
Virginia was at his stirrup. Leaning over in the saiidle, 
he whispered : I'll be back in a quarter of an hour. 
Will you wait ? > 

Yes/’ §be said, so that he barely heard. 

Here ? ” 

She nodded. 

He was away at a gallop, leaving Virginia standing 
bareheaded to the night, alone. A spring of pity, of 
faction for Clarence suddenly welled up withm her. 

came again something of her old admiration for 
^ boy, ipapetuou# arid lovable, who had tormented* and 
defended her with the same hand, 
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Patriotism, stronger in Virginia than many of us now 
can conceive, was on ^arences side. Ambition was 
strong in her likewise. Now vas 'she all afire with the 
thought that she, a woman, might^ by a single word give 
the South a leader. That word vrould steady him, for 
there was no question of her influence. |She trembled at 
the reckless lengths he might go fn his dejection, and a 
memory returned to her of a day at Glencoe, before he 
had gone off to school, when she had refused to drive 
with him. Colonel Carvel had been away from homo. 
She had pretended not to care. In spite of Ned’s be- 
seechings Clarence had ridden off on a wild thorough- 
bred colt and had left her to an afternoon of agony. 
Vividly she recalled his home-coming in the twilight, his 
coat torn and muddy, a bleeding cut on his forehead, and 
the colt quivering tame. 

In those days she had thought of herself unreservedly 
as meant for him. Dash and courage and generosity 
had been the beacon lights on her horizon. But now ? 
Were there not other qualities? Yes, and Clarence 
should have these, too. She would put them into him. 
She also had been at fault, and perhaps it was because 
of her wavering loyalty to him that he had not gained 
them. 

Her name sp^-Ven within the hall startled Virginia from 
her revery, and she began to walk rapidly ^own the 
winding drive. A fragment of the air to which they were 
dancing brought her to a stop. It was the Jenny Lind 
waltz. And with it came clear and persistent tha image 
she had sought to shut out ifnd failed. As if to escape 
it now, she fairly ran all the ,way to the light at the 
» entrance and hid in the magnolias clustered beside the 
gateway. It was her cousin’s name she whispered over 
and over to herself as she waited, vibrant with a strange 
excitement. It was as though the very elements might 
thwart her will. Clarence would be delayed, or they 
would^ miss her at the house, and search. It seemed an 
eternity before she heard the muffled thu(W)f ^ horse 
cantering on the clay road. 
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Virgima stood out in the light fairiy between the gate- 
posts. Too late she saw the h^rse rear as the rider flew 
back m his seat, for, she had ^ized the bridle The 
beams from the lamp fill upon a Revolutionary ho;seman, 
with cocke.d hat and /word and high riding-boots. For 
herhis profile w^ in Silhouette, and the bold nose and 

chm belonged to But one man she knew. Ho was Stephen 
Biice. She gave a cry of aatoni.shmcnt and dropped the 
rein m dismay. Hot shame was surging in her faci Her 

As for Stephen, ho stood high in his stirrups and stirr^f 
<l»w„ al the s<rl. .She Ending full in' thTlish,!!! 
her lashes faMen, her face cnm.son. But no sound of 
suipnso esaiped him because it was she, nor did he 
wonder at her gown of a gono-by century. Her words 

came hrst,and they were low. She did not address him 
by name. /n/ii 

“Wh^!' yo" "C'c my cousin," she .said. 

Vvnat must you think of me ? 

Stephen was calm, 

“I expected it/’ he answered. 

ey?s\^o?dr '' backward, and raised her frightened 

“You expected it?” she faltered. 

m JaVirtbtr{ fl'bckly. “hut it .seems to 
me as if thts had happened before. I know that I am 
talking nonsense — ” 

Virginia was trembling now. And her answer was not 
et her own choosing. 

before!” she cried. “But where? 

I saw ^ dream,” he answered her, “ that 

thm? '^y bridle. I even know 

one gown you wear. 

drim?*”'* <brehead. Had it V'en a 

night of nir mystery was it that sent him here this 
• She could not even have ^^id th’at it 
«er own voice making reply. 
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And I — I have"^^en -you, with the sword, and the 
TOwdered hair, and tl^e b}ue coat and the buff waistcijat. 
it is a buff waistcoat like that njiy great-grandfether wears 
in his pictures.” 

“ It IS a buff waistcoat,” he said, kII sense of strangeness 
gone. 

The roses she held dropped on the gravel, and she put 
out her hand against his horse s flank. In an instant he 
had leaped from his saddle, and his arm was holding her. 
'She did not resist, marvelling^^ rather at his own steadi- 
ness, did she then resent a'tenderness in his voice. 

;^‘‘Ihope you will forgive me — Virginia,” he said. I 
should not have mentioned this. And yet I could not 
help it.” • 

She looked up at him rather wildly. 

^ ** It was I who stopped you,” she said ; I was waiting 
for^ — ” 

** For whom ? ” 

The interruption broi^ht remembrance. 

For my cousin, Mr. Colfax,” she answered, in another 
tone. And as she spoke she drew away from him, up the 
driveway. But she had scarcely taken five steps when 
she turned again, her face burning defiance. “ They told 
' me you were not coming,” she said almost fiercely. Why 
did you come 

It was a ma'd joy that Stephen felt. 

“ You did not wish me to come ? ” he demanSed. 

‘‘ Oh, do you ask that ? ” she cried. “ You know I 
would not nS,ve been here had I thought you were coming. 
Ann^romised me that you would not come.” 

, WMkt would she not have given for those words back 
again ! '' 

. ' Stephen took a stride toward her, and to the girl that 
stride oetokened a thousand things that went to the man’s 
ohaiacter. Within its compass the comparison in her 
mind w^ all complete. He was ma^r of himself when 
lie spoke. 

. " Vbu diijl^e me, Miss CaHfel/* he^said atj^ijy. 
de not blw^ yom Nor do I tWt it m only 
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because believe one thing, and I another. But I 
aasum ^ “^7 misfortune rather than my fault 

that: 1 nave not pleased vou, — fl^t I have met you only 
to aiiger'you.” . • 

paused, for she Ad not seem to hear him. She was 
gazing at fhe distant ^Jjghts moving on the river. Had 
he come one step farther ? — but he did not. Presently 
she knew that he was speaking again in the same measurea 
tone. 

“ Had Miss Brijismade told me that my presence here 
would cause you annoyance, I should have stayed away. 
I hope that you will think nothing of the — the mistake 
at the ^ate. You maybe sure that I shall not mention it 
Good night, IJiss Carvel.” 

He lifted his hat, mounted his horse, and was gone. 
She had not even known that he could ride — that was 
mrangely the first thought. The second discovered herself 
^tent upon the rhythm of his canter as it died southward 
upon the road. There was shame in this, mingled with a 
thankfulness that he would not meet Clarence. She 
hurried a few steps toward the house, and stopped arain. 
What should she say to Clarence now ? What could she 
say to him ? 

But Clarence was not in her head. Ringing there was 
her talk with Stephen Brice, as though i^were still rapidly 
going on. His questions and her replies^^^ver and over 
again. Each trivial incident of an encounter real and yet 
unreal ! His transformation in the uniform,, yv^hich had 
seemed so natural. Though she strove to Itfake it so, 
nothing^of all this was unbearable now, nor the remem- 
brance of the firm touch of his arm about her ; nor yet 
again his ialling.her by h^r name. 

Absently she took her way again up the drive, now 
lousing, now going on, forgetful. First it was alarm she 
felt when her cousin leaped down at her side, — thendreadL 

" I I should never get back," he pried^reath* 

, ^ he Ihrew his reins to Samba “ I ought hot to 
htW wait outside. Did it seem Ihng, Jexmy t " 

ffhere was a sbat neat^bv 
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under the trees. To lead her to it he seized her hand, but 
it was limp and cold, and a sudden fear came into his 
voice. 

“Jinny!’’ 

“ Yes.” . 

She resisted, and he dropped her fingers. She remem- 
bered long how he stood in the scg.tterM light from the 
bright windows, a tall, black figure of dismay. She felt 
the yearning in his eyes. But her own response, warm 
half an hour since, was lifeless. • 

“ Jinny,” he said, “ what is the matter ? ” 

^ “Nothing, Max. Only I was very foolish to say I 
would wait for you.” 

“ Then — then you won’t marry me ? ” 

“ Oh, Max,” she cried, “ it is no time to talk of that 
now. I feel to-night as if something dreadful were 
happen.” 

“ Do you mean war ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Yes.” 

“ But war is what we want,” he cried, “ what we have 
prayed for, what we have both been longing for to-night, 
Jinny. War alone will give us our rights — ” 

He stopped short. Virginia had bowed her head in her 
hands, and he saw her shoulders shaken by a sob. Clar- 
ence bent over her in bewilderment and anxiety. 

“ You are iffelT^well, Jinny,” he said 

“ I am not well,” she answered. “ Take iTle into the 
house.” 

But when they went in at the door, he saw that her eyes 
were dry. 


Those were the days when a*dozen young ladies were 
in the habit of staying all night after a dance in the coun- 
try ; of long whispered talks (nay, not always whispered) 
until early morning. And of late breakfasts. Miss Rus- 
sell ha4 not been the only one who remarked Virginia’s 
long absence with her cousin ; but Puss found her friend 
in omj of those moods which even she dared not ^disturb. 
Accordingly Miss Russell stayed all night witfi Anne. 
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And the two spent tnost of the dark hours remaining in 
unprofitable discussfon as to whether Virginia were at last 
engaged to her co^psin, and in Cjvn queried over another 
unsolved mystery. / Tl^is mystejy was taken up at the 
breakfast table th^ nej.t morning, when Miss Carvel sur- 
prised Mrs.*Brinsn^de flqd the male household by appearing 
at half-past sev^^ 

"Why, Jin^ (fy,” cried Mr. Brinsmade, " what does this 
mean? 1 ab^ays thought that young ladies did not get 
up after^^all unkil noon.” 

W^Ji^inia smiled a little mirvously. 

y X am going to ask you to take me to town when you. 
S^m< Mr. Brinsmade.” 

t"Why, certa^inly, my dear,” he said. "But I under- 
s^mod that your aunt was to send for you this afternoon 
Bellegarde.” 

m Virginia shook her head. " There is something I wish 
fo do in town.” 

f " I’ll drive her in, pa,” said Jack. " You’re too old. 
Will you go with me, Jinny ? ” 

" Of course, Jack.” ^ 

"But you must eat some breakfast, Jinny,” said SMrs. 
Brinsmade, glancing anxiously at the girl. 

Mr. Brinsmade put down his newspaper. 

"Where was Stephen Brice last nirrht, Jack?” he 
asked. " I understood Anne to say that had spoken 
of coming loite.” 

" Why, sir,” said Jack, " that’s what we can’t make out. 
Tom Catherwood, who is always doing que(T things, you 
know, w#nt to a Black Republican meeting last night, and 
met Stephen there. They came out in l\)m’s buggy to 
the Russel*’, and Tom got^into his clothes first and rode 
over. Stephen was to have followed on Puss Russell’s 
horse. But he never got here. At least I can find no 
one who saw him. Did you. Jinny V 

But Virginia did not raise her eyes from her plaiA3. A 
miraculous intervention came through Mrs. Brinsmade. 

“ There might have been an accident, Jack,” said that 
lady, witb concern. "Send Nicodemus over to Mrs, Rus- 
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sell’s at once to inquire. You know ' -r n * 
Northerner, and may not be able to rithat Mr. Bnce is a 
Jack laughed. , * i®* 

“ He rides like a dragoon, mother,” 6 t ^ 'f 

know where he picked it up.” V he. i on 

“ The reason I mentioned hinc^' sa^ . , 

lifting the blanket sheet and adjusting hil^ 
because his name caught iny eye in this 
last night at the Library Hall is one of the'^*., P 11 , 
Republican speeches I have read. I thiyk it ver^ ^^mark^ 
able for a man as young as he?^’ Mr. Brinsmade 
read : ' While waiting for the speaker of the evening, 

was half an hour late, Mr. Tiefel rose in the audience alL^j 
called loudly for Mr. Brice. Many citize/is in the h^j] 
were astonished at the cheering which followed the nieJ|j^_ 
tion of this name. Mr. Brice is a young lawyer with^ 
quiet manner and a determined face, who has sacrifice^ 
much to the Party’s cause this summer. He was introA 
duced by Judge Whipple, in whose office he is. He had^ 
hardly begun to speak before he had the ear of every one 
in the house. Mr. Brice’s personality is prepossessing, 
his words are spoken sharply, and he has a singular em- 
phasis at times which seems to drive his arguments into 
the minds of his hearers. We venture to say that if party 
orators here and elsewhere were as logical and temperate 
as Mr. Brice like him, they appealed to reason rather 
than to passion, those bitter and lamentable*> differences 
which threaten our country’s peace might be amicably 
adjusted.’ Let me read what he said.” 

But he was interrupted by the rising of Virginia. A 
high colour was on the girl’s face as she said ; — 

“ Please excuse me, Mrs. Brinsmade, I must ^o and get 
ready,” 

But you’ve eaten nothing, my dear.” 

Virginia did not reply. She was already on the staii-s. 

“ Y^u ought not to have read that, pa,” Mr. Jack remon- 

strated. “ You know that she detests Yankees,” 
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THE BREACH BECOAIES TOO WIDE 
Abraham Lincoln ! 

Ab the foot oP Breed’s Hill in Charleston an American 
had been born into the world, by the might of whose genius 
,ha,t lateful name was sped to the uttermost parts of the 
lation. Abraham Lincoln wiis elected President of the 
Jni^d State! And the moan of the storm gathorintr in 
he South grew suddenly loud and louder. 

Stephen Brice read the news in the black headlines and 
laid down the newspaper, a sen.se of t he miraculous upon 
him. There again was the anglinl, low-ci'iled room of the 
country tavern, reeking with food and lam])s and perspira- 
tion , for a central figiin^, the man of surpassing honu^liness, 
coatlcss, tioless, and vibstless, — t(‘l]ing a story in the 
vernacular. Ho refii'cted that it might wi^ll seem strange 
--yea, and intolerable — to many that this comedian of 
the country store, this criuh; lawyer and jiolitician, should 
inherit the seat dignified by \VashingtOi?and the Adamses 
And yet Stephen believed. For to him had been vouch- 
safed the glimpse beyond. 

That was a dafk winter that followed, th(i darkest in 
our histpry. Gloom and despondency came fast ujjon the; 
heels of Republican exultation. Men rose early for tidings 
from Chajleston, the storm centre. The Union wascrack- 
there. Wohld it crumble in pieces before 
Abraham Lincoln got to Washington ? 

One smoky morning early in December Stephen arrived 
late at the office to find Richter sitting idle on his stool, 
concern graven on his face. 

The Judge has had no breakfast, Stephen,'’ he whis- 
pered. .'‘Listen! Shadrach tells me he has been doing 
that smee six this morning, when he got his newspaper.’^ 

R 
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Stephen listened, and he heard the Judge pacing and 
pacing in his room. Presently the door was flung open, 
and they saw Mr. Whipple standing,in the threshold, stern 
and dishevelled. Astonishment did not pause here. He 
came out and sat down in Stephen s chair, striking the 
newspaper in his hand, and they feared at first that his 
mind had wandered. 

“ Propitiate 1 ” he cried ; propitiate, propitiate, and again 
propitiate. How long, O Lord ? Suddenly he turned upon 
Stephen, who was frightened. But now his voice was 
natural, and he thrust the paper into the young man’s 
lap. “ Have you read the President s message to Congnjcss, 
sir ? God help me that I am spared to call that wobblVg 
Buchanan President. Read it. Read it, s^r. You haUe 
a legal brain. Perhaps you can tell mo why, if a mail 
admits that it is wrong for a state to abandon thik 
Union, he cannot call upon Congress for men and money' 
to bring her back. No, this weakling lets Floyd stock 
the Southern arsenals. He pays tribute to Barbary. 
He is for bribing them not to be angry. Take Cuba from 
Spain, says he, and steal the rest of Mexico that the maw 
of slavery may be filled, and the demon propitiated.’" 

They dared not answer him. And so he went back into 
his room, shutting the door. That day no clients saw him, 
not even those po^r ones dependent on his charity whom 
he had never before denied. Richter and Stephen took 
counsel together, and .sent Shadrach out for his^ dinner. 

Three weeks passed. There arrived a sparkling Sunday, 
brought down the valley of the MisvSouri from the frozen 
northwest. The Saturday had been soggy and* warm. 
Thursday had seen South Carolina leave that XJnion into 
which she was born, amid prayei^ and the ringing of bells. 
Tuesday was to be Christmas day. A young lady, who 
had listened to a solemn sermon of Dr. Posthelwaite s, 
slipped out of church before the prayers were ended, and 
hurried into that deserted portion of the town about the 
Coini) House where on week days business held its sway. 
She stopped once at the bottom of the grimy flight of steps 
leading to Judge Whipple's office. At the top she paus^ 
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again> and for a short space stood alert, her glance resting 
on the little table in the corner, on top of which a few 
thumbed law books lay neatly piied. Once she made a 
hesitating step in this pir^ction. Then, as if by a resolu- 
tion quickly taken, sh^ turned her back and softly opened 
the door of the Judge s^room. He was sitting upright in 
his chair. A bool^ was .open in his lap, but it did not seem 
to Virginia that he was reading it. 

Uncle Silas,” she said, “ aren’t you coming to dinner 
any more ? ” • 

He looked up swiftly i^oni under his shaggy brows. 
The book fell to the floor. 

“Uncle Silas,” siiid Virginia, bravely, “I came to ge*t 
you to-day.” • 

Never before had she known liim to turn away from 
^lan or woman, but now Judges Whip])l('. drew his hand- 
{^erchief from his pocket and bl(‘w his nost^ violently. A 
woman’s intuition told her that locked tight in his heart 
was what he longed to sa}^ and could not<. The shiny 
black overcoat he wore was on the bc‘d. Virginia picked 
it up and held it out to him, an appeal in Iku* eyes. 

He got into it. Then she haialed him his hat. Many 
people walking home from church that morning marvelled 
as they saw these two on Locust Street together, the young 
girl supporting the elderly man over tln^slippery places at 
the crossings. For neighbour had begun to look (johlly 
upon ncigm)our. 

Colonel Carvel beheld them from his armchair by the 
sitting-room window, and leaned forward with a start. 
His lipS moved as he dossed his Bible reverently and 
marked his place. At the foot of the .stairs ho surprised 
Jackson tfy waving him'%asidc, for the Colonel himself 
flung open the door and held out his hand to his friend. 
The Judge released Virginia's arm, and his own tnmibled 
as he gave it. 

“Silas,” said the Colonel, “Silas, we’ve missed yw/' 

Virginia stood by, smiling, but her breath came deeply. 
Had she done right ? Could any good come of ilf all ? 
Judge Whipple did not go in at the door. He stood 

R 2 
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uncompromisingly planted on the threshold, his head flung 
back, and actugd fiercene{?s in his stare. 

Do you guess we ca*h keep off^ the subject, Comyn ? ” 
he demanded. 

Even Mr. Carvel, so used to tho Judge’s ways, was a 
bit taken aback by this question. It sqt him tugging at 
his goatee, and his voice was not quite steady as he 
answered : — 

'' God knows, Silas. We are human, and we can only 
try.” ^ " 

Then Mr. Whipple marched in. It lacked a quarter of 
an hour of dinner, — a crucial period to tax the resources 
of any woman. Virginia led the talk, but oh, the pathetic 
lameness of it. Her own mind was wand^ering when it 
should not, and recollections she had tried to strangle had 
sprung up once more. Only that morning in church shk 
had lived over again the scene by Mr. Brinsmade’s gat(^ 
and it was then that a wayward but resistless impulse to ga 
to the Judge’s office had seized her. The thought of the 
old man lonely and bitter in his room decided her. On 
her knees she prayed that she might save the bond between 
him and her father. For the Colonel had been morose on 
Sundays, and had taken to reading the Bible, a custom he 
had not had since she was a child. 

In the dining-Fbom Jackson, bowing and smiling, pulled 
out the Judge’s chair, and got his customary curt nod as 
a reward. Virginia carved. 

“ Oh, Uncle Silas,” she cried, I am so glad that we 
have a wild turkey. And you shall have your sic^e-bone.” 
The girl carved deftly, feverishly, talking the while, aided 
by that most kind and accomplished of hosts, her father. 
In the corner the dreaded skeleton of the subject grinned 
sardonically. Were they going to be able to keep it off? 
There was to be no help from Judge Whipple, who sat in 
grim silence. A man who feels his soul burning is not 
given to small talk. Virginia alone had ever possessed 
the power to make him forget. 

“Uncle Silas, I am sure tnere are some things about 
our trip that we never told you. How we saw Napoleon 
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and his beautiful Empress driving in the Bois, and how 
Eugenie smiled and bowed at l^e people. I never saw 
such enthusiasm in mv life. Anc* oh, I learned such a lot 
of French history. A/1 about Francis the First, and iia 
took me to. see his clyiteau.K along the Loiie. Very few 
tourists go there.^ You t-eally ought to have gone with us.” 
Take care, Virginia I 

“I had other work to do, Jinny/’ said the Judge. 
Virginia rattled on. 

“ I told you thsjt we stayed with a real lord in England 
didn’t I ? ” said she. “ He i^asn’t half as nic(! a.s the Prince! 
But he had a beautiful house in Surrey, all windows which 
was built in Elizabeth’s time. They called the architecture 
Tudor, didn’t tJiey, pa ? ” 

“Yes, dear,” said the Colonel, smiling. 

The Countess was nice to me,” continued the girl, 
and took me to garden parties. But Lord Jermyn was 
always talking politics.” 

The Colonel was stroking his goatee. 

T.ell Silas about the house, Jinny. Jackson, help the 
Judge again.’’ ^ 

'‘No,” said Virginia, drawing a breath. “I’m going to 
tell him about that cjueer club where my great-grand- 
father used to bet with Charles Fox. We saw a great 
many places where Richard Carvel hadW^ceri in England. 
That was before the Revolution. Uncle ])aniel read me 
some of hi;? memoirs when we were at Calvert House. I 
know that you woutd be interested in them, Uncle Silas. 
He sailed under Paul Jones.” 

" And* fought for his countjry and for his Hag, Virginia,” 
said the Judge, who had scarcely spoken until then. “ No, 

I could not bear to read tl^m now, when those who should 
love that country are leaving it in passion.” 

There was a heavy silence. Virginia did not dare to 
look at her father. But the Colonel said, gently : — 

“Not in passion, Silas, but in sorrow.” 

The Judge tightened his lips. But the effort was 
beyond him, ana the flood within him broke loo^. 
“Colonel Carvel,” he cried, “South Carolina is mad I 
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She is departing in sin, in order that a fiendish practice 
may be perpetuated. I^her people stopped to think they 
would know that slavery cannot ‘exist except by means 
of this Union. But let this milksop of a President do his 
worst. We have chosen a man w^ho has thc*strength to 
say, ‘ You shall not go ! ’ 

It was an awful moment. The ’saving grace of it was 
that respect and love for her father filled Virginia's heart. 
In his just anger Colonel Carvel remembered that he was 
the host, and strove to think, only of his affection for his 
old friend. 

“ To invade a sovereign state, sir, is a crime against the 
sacred spirit of this government," he said. 

‘‘There is no such thing as a sovereigrf state, «ir," ex- 
claimed the Judge, hotly. “ I am an American, and n‘^t a 
Missourian." 

“ When the time comes, sir," said the Colonel, witH 
dignity, “ Missouri will join with her sister sovereign statet^ 
against oppression." 

“ Missouri will not secede, sir." 

“ Why not, sir ? " demanded the Colonel. 

“ Because, sir, when the worst comes, the Soothing Syrup 
men will rally for the Union. And there arc enough loyal 
people here to keep her straight." 

“ Dutchmen, sfM Hessians! Foreign Republican hire- 
lings, sir," exclaimed the Colonel, standing up., “ We shall 
drive them like sheep if they oppose us. You are drilling 
them now that the}" may murder your own blood, when 
you think the time is ripe." o 

The Colonel did not hear Virginia leave the room, so softly 
had she gone. He made a grand figure of a mantas he stood 
up, straight and tall, those gray' eyes a-kindle at last. But 
the fire died as quickly as it had flared. Pity had come 
and quenched it, — pity that an unselfish' life of suffering 
and loneliness should be crowned with these. The Colonel 
longed then to clasp his friend in his arms. Quarrels they 
had ,had by the hundred, never yet a misunderstanding. 
God had given to Silas Whipple a nature stem and harsn 
that repelled all save the charitable few whose gift it was 
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to see below the surface, and Colonel Carvel had been the 
chief of them. But now the J i|dgo s vision was clouded. 

Steadying himself ^y his chaii> he had risen glaring, the 
loose skin twitching qii h*is sallow face. IJo began firmly, 
but his vc>icG shook cy’o he had finished. 

“Colonel Carvel,” said he, “1 expect that the day has 
come when you go your way and I go mine. It will be 
better if — we do not meet again, sir.” 

And so he turned from tln^ man whose fiiendship had 
stayed him for the score of years he had battled with his 
enemies, from that house^which had been foi- so long his 
only home. For the last time Jackson came forward .to 
help him with his coat. The Judges did not see him, 
nor did he iHx" the tearful face of a young girl leaning 
over thti banisters above'. Ice was on tlu' storu's. And 
Mr. Whipple, blinded by a moisture' strange to his eyes, 
clung to the iron railing as he felt his way down the steps. 
Before he reached the bottom a stronger arm had si'ijced 
his own, and was helping him. 

The Judge brushed his eyc's with his sleeve, and turned 
a defiant face upon Captain Elijah Brent— then his voice 
broke. His anger was suddenly gone, and his thoughts 
had flown back to the Coloiu'rs thousand charities, 

“ Lige,” he said, “ Lige, it has eom(\” 

In answer the Captain pressed thii^J udg('’s hand, nod- 
ding vigorously to hide his lising emotion. There wjis a 
pause. 

“And you, Ligf^?” said Mr. Whipph', prescmtly. 

“ My God ! ” cried the Captain, “ I wish 1 knew.” 

“ Lige,” said the Judge, gravely, you’re too good a man 
to be f(m Soothing Syrup.” 

The Captain choked. • ... 

“ You’re too smart to be fooled, Lige,” he said, with a 
note near to pleading. “ The time has come when you 
Bell people and the Douglas people have got to decide. 
Never in my life did I know it to do good to'*<iodge a 
question. We’ve got to be white or black, Lige. Nobody s 
got much use for the grays. And don’t let youfself be 
fooled with Constitutional Union Meetings, and Con- 
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ditional Union Meetings, and compromises. The time i^ 
almost here, Lige, when it will take a rascal to steer a 
middle course.” ^ ' 

Captain Lige listened, and he shifted from one foot to 
the other, and rubbed his hands, which were red. Some 
odd trick of the mind had put into hfis head two* people — 
Eliphalet Hopper and Jacob Cluyme. Wus he like them? 

'' Lige, you’ve got to decide. Do you love your country, 
sir ? Can you look on while our own states defy us, and 
not lift a hand ? Can you sit still while the Governor 
and all the Secessionists in this -state are plotting to take 
Missouri, too, out of the Union ? The militia is riddled 
with rebels, and the rest arc forming companies of 
minutemen.” 

“And you Black Republicans,” the Captain crieu,' “ have 
organised your Dutch Wideawakes, and arc arming thfem * 
to resist Americans born.” 

“ They are Americans by our Constitution, sir, which the 
South pretends to revere,” cried the Judge. “ And they 
are showing themselves better Americans than many who 
have been on the soil for generations.” 

“ My sympathies arc with the South,” said the Captain, 
doggedly, “ and my love is for the South.” 

“ And your conscience ? ” said the J udge. 

There was no answer. Both men raised their eyes to 
the house of him wKbse loving hospitality had been a light 
in the lives of both. When at last the Captain jj.poke, his 
voice was rent with feeling. 

“Judge,” he began, “when I was a poor young man on 
the old Vicksburg, second officer under old Stetson, Colonel 
Carvel used to take me up to His house on Fourth Street 
to dinner. And he gave me the clothes on my*back, so 
that I might not be ashamed before the fashion which came 
there. He treated me like a son, sir. One day the sheriff 
sold the Vicksburg. You remember it ? Thkt left me high 
and dry in the mud. Who bought her, sir ? Colonel 
Carvel. And he says to me, ‘Lige, you’re captain now, the 
youngest captain on the river. And she’s your boat. You 
can pay me principal and interest when you get ready.’ 
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Judge Whipple, I never had any other home than right in 
this nouse. I never had any otlj^er pleasure than bringing 
Jinny presents, and tryin’ to sXow eni gratitude. He 
took me into his hous^ and cared for me at a time when I 
wanted to^o to the devil along with the stevedores — when 
I was a wanderer he Kc^t me out of the streets, and out 
of temptation, fludge, I’d a heap rather go down and 
jump off the stern of my boat than step in here and tell 
him I’d fight for the North.” 

The Judge ste«idied himself on his hickory stick and 
walked ofiP without a woifl. For a while Captain Lige 
stood staring after him. Then he slowly climbed the stejis 
and disappeared. 



CHAPTER 


MUTTERINGS 

Early in the next year, 1861, — that red year in the 
Calendar of our history, — sevez;al gentlemen met secretly 
in the dingy counting-room of a prominent citizen to 
consider how the state of Missouri might be saved to the 
Union. One of these gentlemen was Judge Whipple ; 
another, Mr. Brinsmade ; and another a mah'terly and fear- 
less lawyer who afterward became a general, and who^hall 
be mentioned in these pagi's as the Leader. By his das A 
and boldness and statesmanlike grasp of a black situation^ 
St. Louis was snatched from the very bosom of secession. 

Alas, that chronicles may not stretch so as to embrace 
all great men of a time. There is Captain Nathaniel 
Lyon, — name with the fateful ring. Nathaniel Lyon, with 
the wild red hair and blue eye, born and bred a soldier, 
ordered to St. Louis, and become subordinate to a wavering 
officer of ordnance. Lyon was one who brooked no 
trifling. He had' the face of a man who knows his mind 
and intention ; the quick speech and action^ which go 
with this. Red tape made by the reel to bind him, he brote. 
Courts-martial had no terrors for him. He proved the 
ablest of lieutenants to the strong civilian who %vas the 
Leader. Both were the men of the occasion. If God had 
willed that the South should win, there would have been 
no occasion. 

Even as Judge Whipple had said, the time was come 
for all men to decide. Out of the way all hopes of com- 
promises that benumbed Washington. No Constitutional 
Unionists, no Douglas Democrats, no Republicans now. 

All must work to save the ship. The speech-making 
was not done with yet. Partisanship must be overcome, 
and patriotifiSP instilled in its place. One day Stephen 
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Brice saw the Leader go into Judge Whipple’s room, and 
presently he was sent for. AfScn' that he was heard of in 
various out-of-the-Wi^ i\oighbourhoo(ls, exhorting all men 
to forget their quarrels and uphold the flag. 

The Leader hiniscjf knew not night from day in his toil, 
— organising, opnciliffting, compelling when necessary. 
Letters passed bctwf'en him and Springfield. And, after 
that solemn inauguration, between him and Washington. 
It was an open secret that the Governor of Missouri held 
out his arms to tTefferson^a vis, just elected President of 
the new Southern Confedc'racy. It soon became plain to 
the feeblest brain, what the J^eadt r and his fri(aul8 Irad 
perceived long before', that the Governor intendc'd to use 
the militia (jmrged of Yankee sympathisers) to save the 
^ state for the South. 

The Government Arsenal, with its stores of arms and 
ammunition, was the prize. This building and its grounds 
lay to the south of tln^ City, ovc*rlooking the river. It 
was in command of a doubting major of ordnance; the 
corps of officers of Jefferson Barracks hard by was mottled 
with secession. Trade was still. The Mississippi below 
was practically closed. In all the South, Pickens and 
Sumter alone stood staunch to the flag. A general, 
wearing the uniform of the army of the United States, 
surrendered the whole state of Texas.^ 

The Louis Arsenal wjxs next in succession, and the 
little band of regulars at the Barracks was powerless to 
save it. What could the Leader and Captain Lyon do 
witho\it troops ? That was the (|uestion that rang in 
Stephen's head, and in the^ heads of many others. For, if 
Presidenifc Lincoln sent troops to St. Louis, that would 
precipitate the trouble.* And the President had other 
uses for the handful in the army. 

There cam^ a rain-sodden night when a mysterious 
message arrived at the little house in Olive Street. Both 
anxiety and pride were in Mrs. Brice’s eyes as they 
follow^ her son out of the door. At Twelfth Strget two 
men were lounging on the comers, each of whom glanced 
»at him listlessly as he passed. He went up a dark and 
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narrow stair into a lighted hall with shrouded windows. 
Men with sober faces were, forming line on the sawdust of 
the floors. The Leader \1a8 there giving military orders 
in a low voice. That marked the beginning of the 
Aggressive Union Movement. 

Stephen, standing apart at the entrance^, remarked that 
many of the men were Germans. Indeed, he spied his 
friend Tiefel there, and presently Richter c.ame from the 
ranks to greet him. 

My friend,’’ he said, “you are made second"^ lieutenant 
of our company, the Black Jaeger^.'' \ 

“ But I have never drilled in my life,” said Stephen. 

“ Never mind. Come and see the Leader.” • 

The Leader, smiling a little, put a vigorou^+ sto^^ to his 
protestations, and told him to buy a tactics. T/?o next 
man Stephen saw was big Tom Catherwood, who blushed^ 
to the line of his hair as he returned Stephen’s grip. 

“ Tom, what does this mean ? ” he asked. 

“ Well,” said Tom, embarrassed, “ a fellow has got to do 
what he think’s right.” 

“ And your family ? ” asked Stephen. 

A spasm crossed Tom’s face. 

“ I reckon they’ll disown me, Stephen, when they find 
it out.” 

Richter walked home as far as Stephen’s house. He 
was to take the Fifth Street car for South St. Louis. 
And they talked of Tom’s courage, and of the broad and 
secret military organisation the Leader had planned that 
night. But Stephen did not sleep till the dawn, ^y'ashe 
doing right ? Could he afford to, risk his life in the war that 
was coming, and leave his mother dependent upon ^harity ? 

It was shortly after this that Stephen paid his last visit 
for many a long day up to Miss Puss Russell. It was a 
Sunday afternoon, and Puss was entertaining, as usual, a 
whole parlour-full of young men, whose leanings and 
sympathies Stephen divined while taking off* his coat in 
the hall. Then he heard Miss Russell cry : 

“I believe that they are drilling those nasty Dutch 
hirelings in secret.” 
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« I am sure they are" said George Catherwood. One 
of the halls is on Twelfth Str^iet, and they have sentries 
posted out so that yc;u mn’t gel near them. Pa has an 
idea that Tom goes there. And he told him that if he 
ever got evidence ofjt, he'd show him the door.” 

« Do you really think that Tom is with the Yankees ? " 
asked Jack Brinsmade. 

Tom s a fool," said George, with emphasis, but he 
isn t a coward. He d just as soon tell pa to-morrow that 
he was drilling tf the Yankee leaders wished it known." 

“ Virginia will never speak to him again," said Eugenio, 
in an awed voice. . 

Pooh ! said Puss, Tom never had a chance with 
Jinny. Did fce, George ? Clarence is in high favour now. 
Did you ever know any one to (‘hange so, since this 
^nilitary business has begun ? H(> acts like a colonel. I 

hear that they are thinking ot making him captain of a 
company of dragoons." 

“ They are," George answered. “ And that is the com- 
pany I intend to join." 

Well, began Puss with her usual recklesvsness, “ it’s 
a good thing for Clarence; that all this is hajipening. I 
know somebody else — " 

Poor Stephen in the hall knew not whether to stay or fly. 
An accident decided the (piestion. 'Kinily Russtill came 
down the^stairs at that instant and spoke to him. As the 
two entered the parlour, there was a hush jiregnant with 
many things unsaid. Puss’s face was scarl(;t, but her hand 
was cojd as she held it out to him. For the first time in 
that house he felt like an intruder. Jack Brinsmade 
bowed viith great ceremony, and took his dojiarture. 
there was scarcely a distJhnt cordiality in the greeting of 
the other young men. And Puss, whose tongue was loosed 
again, talked rapidly of entertainments to which Stephen 
either had not been invited, or from which he had stayed 
sil^^ rest of the company were almost fhoodily 

I^foundly depressed, Stephen sat straight in the velvet 
Chair, awaiting a seasonable time to bring his visit to a close. 
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This was to be the last, then, of his intercourse with a 
warm-hearted and lovable people. This was to be the end 
of his friendship with this impetuous and generous girl 
who had done so much to brighten his life since he had 
come to St. Louis. Henceforth this house woulcj be shut 
to him, and all others, save Mr. Brinsmade’s. 

Presently, in one of the intervals of Miss Russell’s 
feverish talk, he rose to go. Dusk was gathering, and a 
deep and ominous silence penetrated like the shadows 
into the tall room. No words came to him. Impulsively, 
almost tearfully, Puss put her hafid in his. Then she pressed 
it jinexpectedly, so that he had to gulp down a lump that 
was in his throat. Just then a loud cry was heard from 
without, the men jumped from their chairs, and something 
heavy dropped on the carpet. 

Some ran to the window, others to the door. Directly 
across the street was the house of Mr. Harmsworth, a 
noted Union man. One of the third story windows was 
open, and out of it was pouring a mass of gray wood smoke. 
George Catherwood was the first to speak. 

I hope it will burn down,” he cried. 

Stephen picked up the object on the floor, which had 
dropped from his pocket, and handed it to him. 

It was a revolver. 



CHAPTER XV[ 


THE GTTNS OF SUMTEJl 

Winter had vanished. Spring was conic with a hush. 

Toward a little Island sot in the blue waters of Charles- 
ton harbour anxious eyes were strained. 

Was the flag still then' ? 

God alone nmy count the wives and mothers who listened 
in the still hours of the night for the guns of Sumter. 
^ne sultry night in April Stephc'ii s mother awoke with 
fear in her heart, for she had heard them. Hark ! that 
is the roar now, faint but sullen. That is the red flii^h 
far across the black Southern sky. For in our beds are 
the terrors and cruelties of life revealed to us. There is 
a demon to be faced, and fought alone. 

Mrs. Brice was a brave woman. She walked that niffht 
with God. ^ 

Stephen, too, awoke. The lightning revealed her as she 
bent over him. On the wings of meiWory he flew back 
to his childhood in the great Boston house with the 
rounded frSnt, and he saw the nurscTy with its high win- 
dows looking out a^.ross the Common. Often in the dark 
h^ she come to him thus, her genth^ hand jiassing over 
him to feel if he were coverod. 

“ What it, mother ? ” hc^ said. 

She said : “ Stephen, I am afraid that the war has come.’’ 

He sat up, blindly. Even he did not guess the agony * 
m her heart. ^ b y 

** You will have to go, Stephen.” 

It was long before his answer cann*. 

. You know that I cannot, mother. We hav(.‘ nothing 
6ft but the little I earn. And if I were — ” He di8 not 
“Riflh the sentence, for he felt her trembling. But she 
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with that courage 


which seems woman’s 


said again, 

“ Remember Wilton Brice. Stephen — I can get along. 

I can sew.” ^ ^ , jj i 

It was the hour he had dreaded, stolen suddenly upon 

him out of the night. How many-times had he rehearsed 
this scene to himself ? He, Stephen Brice, who had 
preached and slaved and drilled for the Unmn, a renegade 
to be shunned by friend and foe alike ! He had talked 
for his country, but he would not risk his life for it. He 
heard them repeating the charge. He saw them passing 
him silently on the street. Shamefully he remembered 
the time, five months agone, when he had '^vorn the very 
uniform of his revolutionary ancestor. Awd high above 
the tier of his accusers he saw one face, and the look ot it 
stung to the very quick of his soul. ''' 

Before the storm he had fallen asleep in sheer wearinos.s 
of the struggle, that face shining through the black veil 
of the darkness. If he were to march away in the blue ol 
his country (alas, not of hers !) she would respect him 
for risking life for conviction. If he stayed at home, s^ic 
would not understand. It wms his plain duty to hi.s 
mother. And yet he knew that V irginia Carvel and the 
women’like her were ready to follow with bare feet the 
march of the soldiers of the South. , _ , , . . 

The rain was come now, in a flood. Stephen s mother 
could not see in the blackness the bitterness 'on his face. 
Above the roar of the waters she listened for his voice. 

I will not go, mother,” he said. ^ “ If at length every 
snan is needed, that will be different. 

. ' • “ It is for you to decide, my son,” she answer^. ‘ 1 here 
are many ways in which you cpn serve your country here. 

' But remember that you may have to face hard things. 

“I have had to do that before, mother, he replied 
calmly. “ I cannot leave you dependent upon chanty. 

Sh6 went back into her room to pray, for she knew that 
he had laid his ambition at her feet. . j 

It 'was not until a week later that the drea^ ne^ 
came. All through’ the Friday shells had ramed on tne 
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little fort while Charleston looked on. No surrender yet. 
Through a wide land was that numbness which precedes 
action. Force of habit sent men* to their places of busi- 
ness, to sit idle. A prayerTul Sunday intervened. Sumter 
had fallen. . South Carolina had shot to bits the flag she 
had once revered., % 

On the Monday came the call of President Lincoln for 
volunteers. Missouri was asked for her quota. The out- 
•raged reply of her Governor went back, — never would she 
furnish troops to invade her sister states. Little did Gov- 
ernor Jackson foresee that Missouri was to stand fifth of 
all the Union in the number of men she was to give. To 
her was credited in the end even more men than staunch 
Massachusetts.^ 

The noise of prc‘paration was in tlu‘ city — in th(‘ land, 
^n the Monday morning wlnui Stephen went w<nirily to 
the offlce, he was met by RichU'r at th(^ toj> ol‘ the stairs, 
who seized his shoulders and Iook('d into his face. The 
light of the zealot was on Richter s own. 

“ We shall drill every night now, my friend, until further 
orders. It is the Loader’s word. Until we go to the front, 
Stephen, to put down rebellion.” St(iph(‘n sank into a 
chair, and bowed his head. What would he think, — this 
man who had fought and suffered and nuiounced his native 
land for his convictions ^ Who in thi^^ nobler allegiance 
was ready to die for them ? How was he to confess to 
Richter, ofi,ll men ? 

Carl,” he said at length, “ I — I cannot go.” 

“ You— you cannot go You who have done so inuO^^\ 

already ! And why ? ” * 

Stephen^did not answer. But Richter, suddenly divin- 
ing, laid his hands impulsi^ly on Stephen’s shouldei's. 

“ Ach, I see/’ he said. ‘‘ Stephen, I have saved some 
money. It shalLbe for your mother while you are away.” 

At first Stephen was too surprised for speech. Then, 
in spite of his feelings, he stared at the German ^th a 
new appreciation of his character. Then he could merely 
luipiead. ' 

^ & it not for the Union ? " imploracf^Richter. '' I would 

s 
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give a fortune, if I had it. Ah, my friend, that would 
please me so. And I not need the money now. I 
have — nobody.” 

Spring was in the air ; the first' faint smell of verdure 
wafted across the river on the wind. Stephep turned to 
the open window, tears of intense, Agony in his eyes. In 
that instant ,he saw the regiment .marching, and the flag 
flyir^ at its head. 

It is my duty to stay here, Carl,” he said brokenly. 

Richter took an appealing step towards him and stopped. 
He realised that with this younfe* New Englander a decision 
Qnce made was unalterable. In all his knowledge of 
Stephen he never remembered him to change. With the 
demonstrative sympathy of his race, he yearned to 
comfort him, and knew not how. Two hundred years 
of Puritanism had reared barriers not to be broken dowhl 

At the end of the office the stern figure of the Judge 
appeared. 

“ Mr. Brice ! ” he said sharply. 

Stephen followed him into the littered room behind the 
ground glass door, scarce knowing what to expect, — and 
scarce caring, as on that first day he had gone in there. 
Mr. Whipple himself closed the door, and then the 
^^ransom. Stephen felt those keen eyes searching him 
their hiding-place. 

|i®Ir. Brice,” he said at last, ‘‘ the President has called 
ll^rseventy-five thousand volunteers to crush* this rebel- 
iibnr They will go, and be swallowed^ up, and more will 
go to fill their places. Mr. Brice, people will tell you that 
bhe war will be over in ninety days. But I tell y^u, sir, 
that it will not be over in seven times ninety 4,ays.” He 
brought down his fist heavily ijpon the table. ** This, sir, 
will be a war to the death. One side or the other will 
fight until their blood is all let, and until^ their homes are 
all ruins.” He darted at Stephen one look from und(‘r 
those frerce eyebrows. “ Do yd^fetend to go, sir ? ” 

Stephen met the look squar^^^'^I^^No,' ’ h 4 ^swered, 

steadily, “ not now.” 

“Humph,” said the 
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seemed a never-ending search among the papers on his 
desk. At length he drew oyt a letter, put on his 
spectacles and read it, and finally^put it down again, 

Stephen,” said IMr! Whipple, “ you are doing a cour- 
ageous thing. But if we elect to follow our conscience 
in this world, we muSt^not ex])cct to escape persecution, 
sir. Two weeks ago,” he continued slowly^ two weeks 
ago I had a letter from Mr. Lincoln about matters here. 
He mentions you.” 

“ He remembens me ! ” cried Ste})hen. 

The Judge smiled a litCte. ''Mr. Lincoln never forgets 
any one,” said he. “ Ho Avishos me to extend to you hi^ 
thanks for your services to the Republican party, and 
sends you his liindest regards.” 

This was the first and onlj^ time that Mr. Whipple spoke 
1#) him of his labours. Ste{)hen has often laughed at this 
since, and said that he would not have heard of them at 
all had not the Judge’s sense of duty compelled him to 
convey the message. And it was with a lighter heart 
than he had felt for many a day that he went out of the 
door. 

Some weeks later, five regiments were mustered into 
the service of the United States. The Leader was in com- 
mand of one. And in response to his ay)pca]s, despite the 
presence of officers of higher rank, ^e President had 

f iven Captain Nathaniel Lyon supreme command in 
lissouri. • ’ 

Stephen stood Among th(‘. angry, jetiring crowd that 
lined the streets as the legirnents marched [)ast. Here 
were the Bktck Jafjjerx. Nv wonder the crowd laughed. 
Their stej^ was not as steady, nor their files as straight, 
as Company A. There w(is Richter, his head high, his 
blue eyes defiant. And there was little Tiefel marching* 
in that place o^ second lieutenant that Stephen himself 
should have filled. Here was another comp.'iny, and at 
the end of the first |j^r, big Tom Catherwood^ His 
father had disowned^ hto the day before. His two 
brothe]:a|i|6or£^|||M|^lM^n^encer, were in a houst) not 
far ^^fech a strange flag drooped. 

" ' s 2 
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Clouds were lowering over the city, and big drops fail- 
ing, as Stephen threaded his way homeward, the damp 
and gloom of the weather in his very soul. He went past 
the house where the strange flag' hung against its staff. 
In that big city it flaunted all unchallenged. The house 
was thrown wide open that day,' and in its windows 
lounged young men of honoured families.' And while they 
joked of German boorishncss and Yankee cowardice they 
held rifles across their knees to avenge any insult to the 
strange banner that they had set up. In the hall, through 
the open doorway, the mouth a shotted field gun could 
be seen. The guardians were the Minute Men, organ- 
ised to maintain the honour and dignity of the state of 
Missouri. ^ 

Across the street from the house was gathered a knot of 
curious people, and among these Stephen paused. Twii 
young men were standing on the steps, and one was 
Clarence Colfax. His hands were in his pockets, and a 
careless, scornful smile was on his face when he glanced 
down into the street. Stephen caught that smile. Anger 
swept over him in a hot flame, as at the slave auction years 
agone. That was the unquenchable fire of the war. Thr 
blood throbbed in his temples as his feet obeyed, — and 
yet he stopped. 

What right hadAe to pull down that flag to die on the 
pavement before that house i 
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CAMP JACKSON 

What enthusiitsni on that gusty Monday morning, the 
Sixth of May, 1861 ! Twelfth Street to the north of 
the Market House is full three hundred feet aiToss, and 
the militia of the Sovereign State of Missouri is gathering 
there. Thencit by order of Ina* (lovernor lJu'y are to 
march to Camp Jackson for a week of drill and instruction. 

^ Half a mile nearer the river, on the liotise of the Minute 
Men, the strange flag leajis wildly in the wind this day. 

On Twelfth Street the sun is shining, drums are beating, 
and bands are playing, and bright aides diushing hither and 
thither on spirited chargeix One by one the companies 
are marching up, and taking place in line ; the city com- 
panies in natty gray fatigue, the country companies often 
in their Sunday clothes. But they walk with heads erect 
and chests out, and the ladies wave their gayj)arasols and 
cheer them. Here are the aristocratiT^ St. Louis Grays, 
Company A ; there come the Washington Guards and 
Washington Blues, and Laclede Guards and Missouri 
Guards and is- Guards. Yes, this is Secession Day, 
this Monday. And the colours are the Stars and Stripes 
and the Arms of Missouri crossed. 

What aife they waiting for ? Why don’t they move ? 
Hark ! A clatter and a cl(\ud of dust by the market place, 
an ecstasy of cheers running in waves the length of the 
crowd. Make way for the dragoons I Here they come at 
last, four and four, the horses prancing and dancing and 
pointing (juivering ears at the tossing sea of hats anef para- 
80^,nd ribbons. Maude Cath^rwood squeezes Vir^nia's 
riding in front, erect and firm in the saddle, 
Clarence Colfax. Virginia is red and white^ 
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and red again, — true colours of the Confederacy. How 
proud she was of him no>v ! How ashamed that she ever 
doubted him ! Oh, thsft wiis his ^true calling, a soldier s 
life. In that moment she saw him at the head of armies 
from the South driving the Yankee hordes . northward 
and' still northward until the r<j^r of ^ the lakes warns 
them of annihilation. She saw his^chivalry sparing them. 
Yes, this is Secession Monday. 

Down to a trot they slow, Clarence’s black thorough- 
bred arching his long neck, proud as his master of the 
squadron which follows, four and four. The square young 
man of bone and sinew in the first four, whose horse is 
built Kke a Crusaders, is George Catherwood. Arul 
Eugenie gives a cry and points to the roar where Maurice 
is riding. 

Whose will be the Arsenal now ? Can the Yanked 
regiments with their slouchy Dutchmen hope to capture 
it ? If there are any Yankees in Twelfth Street that day, 
they are silent. Yes, there are some. And there are 
some — even in the ranks of this Militia — who will fight 
for the Union. These are sad indeed. 

There is another wait, the companies standing at ease. 
Some of the dragoons dismount, but not the handsome 
young Captain, who rides straight to the bright group 
which has caught^ his eye. Colonel Carvel wrings his 
gauntleted hand. 

Clarence, we are proud of you, sir,” he says? 

And Virginia repeats his words, her' eyes sparkling, her 
fillers caressing the silken curve of Jeffersoi\s neck. 

Clarence, you will drive Captain Lyon and his Hessians 
into the river.” „ 

“ Hush, Jinny,” he answered, “ we are merely going 
Tnto camp to learn to drill, that we may be ready to defend 
the state when the time comes.” ♦ 

Virginia laughed. “ I had forgotten,” she said. 

“ Y<5u will have your cousin court-martialled, my dear,” 
said the Colonel. 

Jusl then the call is sounded. But he must needs press 
Virginia's hand first, and allow admiring Maude and 
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Eugenie to press his. Then he goes oiF at a slow eanit*r 
to join his dragoons, waving his glove at them, and tuni> 
ing to give the sharp order, “ Atf^tion ! ” to Ins squadron. 

Virginia is delirioulsly. happy. Oiiee inoni she' has 
swept from her heart every V(‘stige of doubt. Now is 
Clarence the man sh« cmi admire. Chosen unaninn^usly 
captain of the sc^uadrpn but a few days since*, Clarence 
had taken command like a V(*teran. (Jeorgef Catherwood 
{Old Maurice had told th(^ story. 

And now at la?tt the city is to shake otf the dust of the 
North. ‘"On to Camp lAaekson ! ' was tin* cry. Th<; 
bands are started, the G(‘neral an<I staff begin to move, 
and the column swings into tin* Olive Street load, followeti 
by a concourj^e of citizens awheel and afoot, the horse 
Ciirs crowded. Virginia and Maink* and the Ck)lonel in 
Ihe Carvel carriage, and behind Ned, on t he box, is their 
luncheon in a hamper. Standing ii]), the girls can just 
see the nodding plumes of the dragoons lai* to tin* front. 

Olive Street, now paved with hot granite and disfigured 
by trolley wires, was a countiy road then. Cn'eii trt'es 
took the place of crowded rows of houses and stoi’es, and 
little “ bob-tail ” yellow cars weni drawn by jilodding 
mules to an inclosurc in a timbered valhy, surrounded by 
a board fence, known as Liiidcdl Grove. It was then a 
resort, a picnic ground, wliat is inn^ cov(‘red by close 
residences which have long .shown the wear of time. 

Into Lkidell Grove flocked the crowd, the rich and th(i 
poor, the proprietor and the salesmen, to watch the soldiers 
pitch their tents under the spreading tre(*s. The gallant 
dragooifs were off to the west, across a little stream which 
trickled through the grouiu/s. By the side of it Virginia 
and Maufie, enchanted, beheld Caj)taiii Colfax shouting 
his orders while his troopers dragged the canvas from thc^ 
wagons, and st^gered under it to the line. Alas ! that 
the girls were there ! The Captain lost his temper, his 
troopers, perspiring over Gordian knots in the, ropes, 
uttered strange soldier oaths, While the mad wind which 
blew that day played a hundred pranks. 

To the discomfiture of the young ladies. Colonel Carvel 
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pulled his goatee and guffawed. Virginia was for moving 
away. 

“ How mean, pa ! ” sh^ said indignantly. How can 
you expect them to do ix right ^he first day, and in this 
wind ? 

‘‘Oh, Jinny, look at Maurice!*' exclaimed Maude, 
giggling. “ He is pulled over on fiis heatl.'' 

The Colonel roared. And the gentlemen and ladies 
who were standing by laughed, too. Virginia did not 
laugh. It was all too serious for her. , 

“You will see that the}^ caiv- fight,’' she said. “They 
can beat the Yankees and Dutch.” 

•^This speech made the Colonel glance around him. 
Then he smiled, — in response to other smili^. 

“ My dear,” ho said, “ you must remember that this is a 
peaceable camp of instruction of the state militia. Thercl 
fiy the Stars and Stripes from the General’s tent. Do you 
see that they are above the state flag ? Jinny, you forget 
yourself” 

Jinny stamped her foot. 

“ Oh, I hate dissimulation,” she cried. “ Why can’t wc 
say outright that we are going to run that detestable 
Captain Lyon and his Yankees and Hessians out of the 
Arsenal ? ” 

“ Why not, Colonel Carvel ? ” cried Maude. She had 
forgotten that one of her brothers was with the Yankees 
and Hessians. • 

“Why aren’t women made generals%and governors?” 
said the Colonel. 

“If we were,” answered Virginia, “something mi|[ht be 
accomplished.” 

“ Isn’t Clarence enough of a fire-eater to suit you ? ’’ 
^sked her father. ^ 

But the tents were pitched, and at that moment the 
young Captain was sent to hand over his horse to an 
orderly, and to come toward them. He was followed by 
George t!atherwood. 

“ Coipe, Jinny,” cried her cousin, “ let us go over to the 
main camp.” 
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cynically. But he kept his opinions so close that he was 
supposed not to have any. 

On Thursday of Camp (Jackson week, an event occurred 
in Mr. Carvel’s store which exceed a buzz of comment. 
Mr. Hopper announced to Mr. Barbo, the bogk-keeper, 
that he should not be there aftcj: lour o’clock. To be 
sure, times weje more than dull. The Colonel that morn- 
ing had read over some two dozen letters from Texas and 
the South-west, telling of the impossibility of meeting 
certain obligations in the present state mf the country. 
The Colonel had gone homo tr> dinner with his brow 
fiyrowed. On the other hand, Mr. Plopper’s equanimity 
was spoken of at Miss Crane’s table. 

At four o’clock, Mr. Hopper took an Oliite Street car, 
tucking himself into the far corner where he would not be 
disturbed by any ladies who might enter. In the course^ 
of an hour or so, he alighted at the western gate of the 
camp on the Olive Street road. Refreshing himself with 
a little tobacco, he let himself be carried leisurely by the 
crowd between the rows of tents. A philosophy of his 
own (which many men before and since have adopted) 
permitted him to stare with a superior good nature at the 
open love-making around him. He imagined his own 
figure, — which was already growing a little stout, — in 
a light gray jacket? and duck trousers, and laughed. 
Eliphalet was not burdened with illusions of that kind. 
These heroes might have their hero-worship. •Life held 
something dearer for him. ' 

As he was sauntering toward a deserted seat at the 
foot of a tree, it so chanced ♦that he was overtaken by 
Mr. Cluyme and his daughter Belle. Only that^oming, 
this gentleman, in glancing throygh the real estate column 
6f his newspaper, had fallen upon a deed of sale which 
made him wink. He reminded his wife tlp.t Mr. Hopper 
had not been to supper of late. So now Mr. Cluyme held 
out his* hand with more than common cordiality. When 
Mr. Hopper took it, the j^gers did not close any too 
tighl^'over his own. But it may be well to remark that 
Mr. Hopper himself did not do any squeezing. He took 
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off his hat grudgingly to Miss Hello. Ho had nevor liked, 
the custom. 

“ I hope you will take pot hick with us soon again, 
Mr. Hopper,” said the c^der gentleman. “ We only have 
plain anti simple things, but they art' wholesome, sir. 
Dainties are popr tifiii^s to work on. I told that to his 
Royal Highness whon he was henj last /all. He was 
speaking to me on the merits of loast beef — ” 

It’s a fine day,” said Mr. Hopper. 

“So it is,” Mr. Cluyme assented. Letting his gaze 
wander over the eamjij^ie added casually : “ I set‘ that 
they have got a few mortars and howitzers sinct‘ yesttu*- 
day. I suppose that is th<‘ stub* w(‘ heard so much about, 
which came %)n thc‘ markt'd ‘ marbh'.’ They say 

Jeff Davis sent the stuff' to ’(‘in from the Government 
arsenal the Sccesh captured at Jfaton Kougt*. They’re 
pretty near ready to move on arsimal now.” 

Mr. Hopper listened with com]K)sme. He wais not 
greatly interested in this inattiu* which had stirn‘d the 
city to the quick. Noithc‘r had Mr. Cluyme sjioken as 
one who was deeply moved. Just then, as if to s])ar{! 
the pains of a reply, a “Jeamy Lind” pass(‘d them. 
Miss Belle recognised thc^ carriage immediately as 
belonging to an elderly lady who was well known in 
St. Louis. Every day she drov(i oT^t, dn.'ssed in black 
bombazine, and heavily veiled. Hut she was blind. As 
the moth5r-in-law of the stalwart Union Itiader of the city, 
Miss Belle’s com'fnent about her appearance in Camp 
Jackso^j was not out of place. 

‘"Well!” she exclaimed, »“ I’d like to know what she’s 
doing heije!” 

Mr. Hopper’s answer rewealed a keenness which, in the 
course of a few days, engendered in Mr. Cluyme as lust^ 
a respect as he .was capable of. 

*‘I don’t know,” said Eliphalct ; “but I cahlate she’s 
got stouter.” 

“ What do you mean by tha\ ? ” Miss Belle demanded. 

" That Union principles must be healthy ” said Re, and 
laughed. 
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Miss Cluyme was prevented from following up this 
enigma. The appearance />f two people on Davis Avenue 
drove the veiled lady frorii her mind. Eliphalet, too, had 
seen them. One was the tall yoilng Captain of Dragoons, 
in cavalry boots, and the other a young lady with dark 
brown hair, in a lawn dress. # "" ^ 

Just look ^t them !*’ cried Miss‘ Belle. They think 
they are alone in the garden of Eden. Virginia didn’t 
use to care for him. But since he’s a captain, and has got 
a uniform, she’s come round pretty quick! I’m thankful 
I never had any silly notions abcnit uniforms.” 

^he glanced at Eliphalet, to find that his eyes were fixed 
on the approaching couple. 

Clarence is handsome, but worthless,” {ihe contimud 
in her sprightly way. “ I believe Jinny will be fool^ 
enough to marry him. Do you think she’s so very pretty, 
Mr. Hopper ? ” 

Mr. Hopper lied. 

‘‘ Neither do I,” Miss Belle assented. And upon that, 
greatly to the astonishment of Eliphalet, she left him and 
ran towards them. Virginia ! ” she cried ; ‘‘ Jinny, I have 
something so interesting to tell you ! ” 

Virginia turned impatiently. The look she bestoAVcd 
upon Miss Cluyme was not one of welcome, but Belle was 
not sensitive. Putthig her arm through Virginia’s, she 
sauntered off with the pair toward the parade grounds, 
Clarence maintaining now a distance of three feeCand not 
caring to hide his annoyance. 

Eliphalet’s eyes smouldered, following the threes until 
they were lost in the crowd. That expression of Vir- 
ginia’s had reminded him of a time, years gone, when she 
had come into the store on her r(^urn from Kentucky, and 
frAd ordered him to tell her father of her arrival. He had 
smarted then. And Eliphalet was not the sert to get over 
smarts. 

A beautiful young lady I ” remarked Mr. Cluyme. 

'' And a deserving one, Mp Hopper. Now, she is my 
notion 6f quality. She has wealth, and manners, and 
looks. And her father is a good man. Too bad he holds 
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such views on secession. I have always thought, sir, thab^ 
you were singularly fortunate^ in your connection with 
him.” 

There was a point 5f Wght now in each of Mr. Hopper s 
green eyes. But Mr. Chiyme continued : — 

What a pity^ I he should run the risk of crijp- 

pling himself by* his opinions. Times are getting hard.’^ 

Yes,” said Sir. Hopper. 

“ And South-western notes are not worth the paper they 
are written on.”« 

But Mr. Cluyiiie has nTfsjudged his man. If he had come 
to Eliphalet for information of Colonel Carvel’s affairs, pr 
of any one else’s affairs, he was not lilody to get it. It is 
not meet to ^^peat Inue the long busini'sy conversation 
which followed. Suffice it to say that Mr. CIuym(\ who 
^vas in dry goods himself, vvas as ignorant when lie left 
Eliphalet as when he met him. But h(‘ had a greater 
respect than evc‘r for thci shrc'wdnc'ss of th(^ husiness 
manager of Carvel & Company. 

^ # ♦ * * * 

That same Thursday, wlum t\m first families of the city 
were whispering jubilantly in (‘ach otbc*rs (‘ais of the*, sale 
arrival of the artillery andstaruhsof arms at Camp Jackson, 
something of significance was happening witliin tin; green 
inclosure of the walls of the United Skates Arsenal, fai to 
the southward. 

The d^s had become aliki) in sadness to Steph(‘n. 
Richter gone, and the; Judge often away in mysterious 
conference, he was left for hours at a spc*ll t-he sole tenant 
of the office. Fortunately Uierc was work of Richtei s^and 
of Mr. Whipple’s left undone! that kept him busy. This 
Thursday* morning, however, he found the Judge gettnig 
into that best black coat which he wore on occasions, riis 
manner had recjently lost much of its gruffness. 

Stephen,” said he, they are serving out airt^idges 
and uniforms to the regimen tit at the Arsenal. Would you 
like to go down wdth me ? ” \ , ^ , v 

‘‘ Does that mean Camp Jackk»n ? ” asked Stephen, when 
they had reached the street. 
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Captain Lyon is not the man to sit still and let the 
' Governor take the first tr^k, sir,” said the Judge. 

As they got on the Fifth Street car, Stephen s attention 
was at once attracted to a gentleman who sat in a comer 
with his children about him. He was lean, and he had a 
face of great keenness and animation', ^^e had no sooner 
spied Judge ^hippie than he beckoned to him with a kind 
of military abruptness. 

“That is Major William T. Sherman,” said the Judge 
to Stephen. “ He used to be in the army, and fought in 
the Mexican War. He came htjrc two months ago to be 
the president of this Fifth Street car line.” 

They crossed over to him, the Judge introducing 
Stephen to Major Sherman, who looked at bim very hard, 
and then decided to bestow on him a vigorous nod. 

“ Well, Whipple,” he said, “ this nation is goinjSf to the'^ 
devil, eh?” 

Stephen could not resist a smile. For it was a bold 
man who expressed radical opinions (provided they were 
not Southern opinions) in a St. Louis street car early 
in ’61. 

The Judge shook his head. “We may pull out,” he 
said. 

“ Pull out ! ” exclaimed Mr. Sherman. “ Who’s man 
enough in Washingttm to shake his fist in a rebel’s face ? 
Our leniency — our timidity — has paralysed us, sir.” 

By this time those in the car began to manTfest con- 
siderable interest in the conversation.^ Major Sherman 
paid them no attention, and the Judge, once launcjicd in 
an argument, forgot his surroundings. 

“ I have faith in Mr. Lincoln. He is calling o^t volun- 
teers.” 

“ Seventy-five thousand for three months ! ” said the 
Major, vehemently, “ a bucketful on a conflagration 1 I 
tell you, Whipple, we’ll need all the water we’ve got in 
the North.” i 

The Judge expressed hi^ belief in this, and also that 
Mr. Lincoln would draw all the water before he got 
through. 
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“ Upon rny soul,” said Mr. Sherman, •' I’m disgusted. 
Now’s the time to stop ’em. longer we let cm rear 

and kick, the harder to break You don’t catch me 

going back to the army for three months. If they want 
me, they’Ye got to guarantee me three years. That’s 
more like it.” Turrfing to Stephen, he addded: “Don’t 
you sign any three memths’ contract, young man.” 

Stephen grew rod. By this time the car wjis full, and 
silent. No one had offered to (]uarrel with the Major. 
Nor did it seem likely that anyone would. 

“ I’m afraid I can’t go,^*r.” 

“ Why not ? ” demanded Mr. Sherman. 

“Because, sir,” said the Judge, bluntly, “ his mother^s 
a widow, and ijiey have no money. He was a lieutenant 
in one of Blairs companies befon^ the Ciill came.” 

^ The Major looked at Stephen, and his expression changed. 

“ Find it pretty hard ^ ” he asked. 

Stephen’s expression must hav^e satisfied him, but he 
nodded again, more vigorously than before. 

“Just you ivait, Mr. Brice,” he said. “It won’t hurt 
you any.” 

Stephen was grateful. But he hoped to fall out of the 
talk. Much to his discomfiture, the Major gave him 
another of those queer looks. His whole manner, and 
even his appearance, reminded St^pheii strangely of 
Captain Elijah Brent. 

“ Aren’t? you the young man who made the Union 
speech in Mercantile Library Hall ?” 

“ Ye^ sir,” said the Judge. “ lb* is.” 

At that the Major put uyt liis hand impulsively, and 
gripped J^tephen’s. 

“ Well,' sir,” he said, “ I have yet to road a more .sensible 
speech, except some of AHbraham Lincoln's. Brinsmadc* 
gave it to me^to read. Whipple, that speech reminded 
tne of Lincoln. It was his style. Where did you get it, 
Mr. Brice ? ” he demanded. \ * 

“I heard Mr. Lincoln’s debate with Judg(.‘ Douglas at 
Freeport,” said Stephen, beginning to be amused. 

The Major laughed. 
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"" I admire your frankness, sir,” he said. “ I meant to 
say that its logic rather than its substance reminded me 
of Lincoln.” u 

“ I tried to learn what I 'could from him. Major 
Sherman.” , 

At length the car stopped, and they .passed into the 
Arsenal grounds. Drawn up in lines on the green grass 
were four regiments, all at last in the blue of their 
country’s service. Old soldiers with baskets of cartridges 
were stepping from file to file, giving handfuls to the 
recruits. Many of these thrust 'tliem in their pockets, for 
t|iere were not enough belts to go around. The men were 
standing at ease, and as Stephen saw them laughing and 
joking lightheartedly his depression returned. It was 
driven away again by Major Sherman’s vivacious comnientS| 
For suddenly Captain Lyon, the man of the hour, came 
into view. 

Look at him ! ” cried the Major, he’s a man after my 
own heart. Just look at him running about with his hair 
flying in the wind, and the papers bulging from his 
pockets. Not dignified, eh, Whipple ? But this isn’t the 
time to be dignified. If there were some like Lyon in 
Washington, our troops would be halfway to New Orleans 
by this time. Don’t talk to me of Washington ! Just 
look at him ! ” ' 

The gallant Captain was a sight indeed, and vividly 
described by Major Sherman’s picturesque woi^ds as he 
raced from regiment to regiment, and from company to 
company, with his sandy hair awry, pointing, gesticulating, 
commanding. In him Stephcji recognised the force that 
had swept aside stubborn army veterans of waveiging faith 
that snapped the tape with which they had tied him. 

Would he be duped by the Governor’s ruse of establish- 
ing a State Camp at this time ? Stephen,*, as he gazed at 
him, was sure that he would not. This man could see 
to the bottom, through ever/ specious argument. Little 
matters of law and precedetice did not trouble him. Nor 
did hed)elieve elderly merf in authority when they told 
him gravely that the state troops were there for peace* 
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After the ranks were broken, Major Sherman and the 
Judge went to talk to Captain L};on and the Union Leader, 
who was now a Colonel of one of volunteer regiments. 
Stephen sought RichteV, who told him that the regiments 
were to assemble the morning of the morrow, prepared to 
march. 

To Camp Jackson ?*”*asked Stejjhen. 

Richter shrugged his shoulders. 

“ We are not consulted, my friend,” he said. “ Will 
you come into my* quartei-s and have a bottle of beer with 
Tiefel ? ” 

Stephen went. It was not their fault that his sense of 
their comradeship was gone. To him it was as if the ties 
that had boun^i him to them were asunder, and he was 
become an outcast. 
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THE STONE THAT IS REJECTED 

That Friday morning Stephen awoke betimes with 
a sense that something wasto hdippen. For a few moments 
be lay still in the half comprehension which comes after 
sleep, when suddenly he remembered yesterday s incidents 
at the Arsenal, and leaped out of bed. .rj 

“ I think that Lyon is going to attack Camp J acksoj^ 
to-day,’' he said to his mother after breakfast, when Hester 
had left the room. 

Mrs. Brice dropped her knitting in her lap. 

“ Why, Stephen ? ” 

“I went down to the Arsenal with the Judge yesterday 
and saw them finishing the equipment of the new regi- 
ments. Something was in the wind. Any one could st‘e 
that from the way Lyon was flying about. I think lie 
must have proof that the Camp Jackson people have 
received supplies fiVun the South.” 

Mrs. Brice looked fixedly at her son, and then smiled in 
spite of the apprehension she felt. 

Is that why you were working ovdr that map of the 
city last night ? ” she asked. v 

‘‘ I was trying to see how Lyon would dispose his troops 
I meant to tell you about a gentleman we met in^the street 
car, a Major Sherman, who used to be in the army. Mr. 
^Brinsmade knows him, and Judge Whipple, and many 
other prominent men here. He came ta St. Louis some 
months ago to take the position of president of the Fifth 
Streett Line. He is the ke^est, the most original man I 
have ever met. As long dA I live I shall never forget his 
description of Lyon.” 

‘‘ Is the Major going back into the army ? ” said Mrs. 
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Brice. Stephen did not remark tho little falter in her 
voice. He laughed over the rec<><lection of the eonvorsji- 
tion in the street cai*. , • 

“ Not unless mattca-s in Washingloii ehangt; to suit him/’ 
he said. “ He thinks that things have been very badly 
managed, and does not y^cruple to say so anywhere. 1 
could not have believed* it possible that twc.* men could 
have talked in public as ho and Judge VV'hi])pl(Mlid yester- 
day and not be shot down. I thought that it was as much 
as a man's life is v^orth toj^iention allegiance to ilu* Union 
here in a crowd. And the way Mr. Shmimin pitclu'd into 
the 'Rebels' in that car full of people was enough to make* 
your hair stand on end.” 

“He must a bold man,” murmured Mrs. Hrice. 
“ JPoes he think that the — th(‘ Rebellion can be* put 
down ? " 

“ Not with seventy-five thousand men, nor with ten times 
that number." 

Mrs. Brice sighed, and furtively wiped lu*r eyes with 
her handkerchief. 

" I am afraid we shall see great misery, Stephen/' she 
said. 

He was silent. From that p(*;icel’ul litthi room war 
and its horrors seemed very far away. ^ The* morning .sun 
poured in through the south wirulows and was scattered 
by the silvcy^ on the sideboard. From above*, on the* wall, 
Colonel Wilton Brici^ gazed .soberly down. 8t(iphen's eyes 
lighted on the portrait, and his thoughts flew back to the 
boyhood flays when he u.sed to ply his father witJi ques- 
tions about it. Then the picluro had suggested only the 
glory and honour which illumines tin* page of history. 
{Something worthy to look b^ck upon, to keej) one’s head 
high. The hatred and the suffering and the tears, the 
heartrending, tearing apart for all time of loving ones who 
have grown together, — these wiire not upon that cupvas. 
Will war ever oe painted with ^wart / 

a 

r 
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-Lhe sound of feet was heard ori|the pavement, otephei 
rose, glancing at his mother. Her face was still upon he 
tnitting. 
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“ I am goinj^ to the Arsenal,” he said. “ I must see what 

is happening.” ‘ . • j i. , 

To her, as has been sdid, was given wisdom beyond most 
women. She did not try to prevent him as he kissed her 
good-bye. But when the door had shut behind him, a little 
cry escaped her, and she ran to the window to strain her 
eyes after him until he had turned' the corner below. 

His steps led him irresistibly past the house of the strange 
dag, ominously quiet at that early hour. At sight of it 
anger made him hot again, d.bo car idr South St. Louis 
stood at the end of the line, fast filling with curious jieople 
Vvho had read in their papers that morning of the eqtiijj- 
ment of the new troops. There was little talk among 
them, and that little guarded. , 

It was a May morning to rouse a sluggard ; the nigj||t 
air tingled into life at the touch of the sunshine, the trees 
in the flitting glory of their first green. Steplmn fount! 
the shaded street in front of the Arsenal already filled with 
an expeetant crowd. Sharp commands broke the silence, 
and he saw the blue regiments forming on the lawn inside 
the wall. Truly, events were in the air,— great events iii 

which he had no part. , , i i 

As he stood leaning against a tree-box by the curl) 
dragged down onpe more by that dreaded feeling ot 
detachment, he ho*ard fiimiliar voices close beside him 
Leaning forward, he saw Eliphalet Hopper and ih 
Cluyme. It was Mr. Cluyme who waj) speaking. 

“ Well, Mr. Hopper,” he said, “ in spite of what you sa\ 
I expect you are just as eager as I am to see what is going 
on. You’ve taken an early htart this morning for sight- 
seeing.” " 

Eliphalet’s equanimity was/ar from shaken. 

“ I don’t cal’late to take a great deal of stock m the 
military,” he answered. “ But business is business. Ana 
a man must keep an eye on what is moving. 

Mr. Cluyne ran his ha&d through his chop whiskers, 

and Ipwered his voice. j i- o mtv 

“ You’re right. Hopper,” he assented. “ And if this city 
is going to be Union, we ought to know it right away. 

I) 
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Stephen, listening with growing indignation to this talk, 
was unaware of a man who stood on the other side of the 
tree, and who now came forward* jpefore Mr. Hopper. Ho 
presented a somewhat imcpmpromising front. Afr. Cluyine 
instantly m^elted away. 

'' My friend/’ said the stranger, quietly, “I think w^o 
have met before, Vhen^^'our actions were not greatly to 
your credit. I do not forget a face, even wh^n J sec it in 
the dark. Now I hear yon utter words which are a 
disgrace to a citi^n of the United States. I have some 
respect for a rebel. I hawj none for you, sir.” 

As soon as Stephen recovered from the" shock of his 
surprise, he saw that Eliphalet had changed countenance* 
The manner of an important man of affairs, whi(di Ik^ had 
so assiduously cultivated, fell away from him. He took a 
sfep backward, and his eyes made an ugly shift-. Stephen 
rejoiced to sec the stranger turn his ba('k on the manager 
of Carvel & Company before that dignitary had time to 
depart, and stand unconcernedly there as if nothing had 
occurred. 

Then Stephen stared at him. 

Ho was not a man you would look at tavice, ordinarily. 
He was smoking a great El vSol cigar. H(^ wore clothe.s 
that were anything but new, a slouch hat, and coarse- 
grained, square-toed boots. His frontiers vyere cro(UH(^d at 
the knees. His head tell forward a little from his squan^ 
shoulders, «;nd leaned a bit to one side, as it meditatively. 
He had a light brown beard that wa.s reddish in the sun, 
and he was rather short than otherwise. 

This was all that Stephen ^aw. And y(‘t the very plain- 
ness of the man’s appearance*, only added to his curiosity. 
Who was this stranger? His words, his action too, had 
been remarkable. The art pf administ(;ring a rebuke like, 
that was not given to many men. It was perfectly quiet, 
perfectly final, ^nd then when it was over he had turned 
nis back and dismissed it. \ • 

Next Stephen began to wonder what he could know 
about Hopper. Stephen had suspected Eliphalet ^ sub- 
ordinating principles to business gain, and hence the con- 
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versation with Mr. Cluyme had given him no shock in the 
way of a revelation. Bijt if Hopper were a rogue, ought 
not Colonel Carvel to l^ear it ? Ought not he, Stephen 
Brice, to ask this man with the, cigar what he knew, and 
tell Judge Whipple? The sudden rattle of (Jrums gave 
him a start, and cruelly remindecJhTm of the gulf of preju- 
dice and hatred fast widening be'cween £he friends. 

All this time the stranger stood impassively chewing 
his cigar, his hand against the tree-box. A regiment in 
column came out of the Arsenal gate, iihe Union leader, 
in his Colonel’s uniform, on horseback at its head. He 
pulled up in the street opposite to Stephen, and sat in his 
saddle, chatting with other officers around him. 

Then the stranger stepped across the lynestone gutter 
and walked up to the Colonel’s horse. He was stdl 
smoking. This move, too, was surprising enough. It 
argued even more assurance. Stephen listened intently. 

“ Colonel Blair, my name is Grant,” he said briefly. 

The Colonel faced quickly about, and held out his gloved 
hand cordially. 

Captain Ulysses Grant,” said he, of the old army ? ” 

Mr. Grant nodded. 

“ I wanted to wish you luck,” he said. 

Thank you, Grant,” answered the Colonel. But 
you ? Where are yf>u living now ? ” 

‘‘I moved to Illinois after I left here,” replied Mr. Grant, 
as quietly as before, and have been in Gal^a, in the 
leather business there. I went down to Springfield with 
the company they organised in Galena, to be of q^ny help 
I could. They made me a clerk in the adjutant general’s 
office of the state. I ruled blanks, and made^out forms 
for a while.” He paused, as if to let the humble character 
®of this position sink into th^ Colonel’s comprehension. 

Then they found out that I’d been quiirtermaster and 
commissary, and knew something about military orders. 
Now I’m a state musteringM^fficer. I came down to Belle- 
ville to muster in a regiment, which wasn’t ready. And 
so I ran over here to see What you fellows were doing.” 

If this humble account had been delivered volubly, and 
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in pother tone, it is probable that the citizen-colonel 
would not have liste^ned, since the events of that day were 
to crown his wo J of a winter. ‘But Mr. Grant iK>8soa.scd 
a manner of holding att^tion Tt w.us very cvidint, hoi^ 

“ Aren’t you gAing ip,»Grant ? ” 

" I can’t affiird to go in as a captain of voltnUeers was 
the calm reply. “ I served inn,- years in th(‘ ngu lar army, 
tiiicl 1 think 1 (^xn coniniund ;i ’’ 

The Colonel, whose attention was called aw.iy at, that 
moment did not reply. M,-. (J.ant moved ..‘tr the 
strecjt. Some of the younger otiicors who were therT- 
laughed as tli^’ followed his n'tri'ating figure 

“ Command a regiment ' ” mied one, a liiMite'nant whom 
Stephen recognised as having be.n a, book-kee.ier at 
Edwards, James & Doddington’s, and whosi- stiff bine 
uniform coat creased awkwardly. J giubss I’m about as 
ht to command a n^gimenL as (hant is.” 

“That man’s forty years old, if he’s a day,’’ put in 
another. “I remember when he cam.' here to St. Louis 

Iv’ JL’ He'd resign. •(! fr.»m the army .m the 
Bacific C.iast. He put up a l.ig..abin .lown on the Gravois 
Koad, and there he liv.j.! in th.' hardest luck .if any 
Jo?’^ '■'■niemb..>r him, 


„ ^*^P’ “Said Joe. “I spotted him by the El S.il cigar. 

o used to bring ta l.iad of w.iod t.i the city once in a 
while, and then h.i’d go over t.) th.‘ J'lant.!r.V H.iu.s.!, or 
somewhere else, and smoke,one of these l.ing fellows, and 
sit against the wall as silent as a w.i.id.m Indian. After 
that be cime up to the city with.jut his family and went 
mto real estate one wintcy. But ho didn’t make it go. 
Lurious, It is just a year ago this month that he went over 
0 Illinois. He’s an honest fell.iw, and hard working 
don’t know how. He’s just u dead fiyluro.” 

Command a regiment!” laughed the first again, as if 
IS in particular had struck his«sense of humour. “ 1 guess 
ne wont get a regiment in a hurry. There’s lots of those 
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military carpet-baggers hanging around for good jobs 
now.” 

‘‘He might fool yoUeJellows yet/' said the one called 
Joe, though his tone was not one oT conviction. “ I under- 
stand he had a first-rate record in the Mexican^ War.” 

Just then an aide rode up, and .the Colonel gave a sharp 
command which put an end to^this desultory talk. As 
the First Regiment took up the march, the words Camp 
Jackson” ran from mouth to mouth on the sidewalks. 
Catching fire, Stephen ran with the crowd, and leaping on 
a passing street car, was borne* ‘cityward with the drums 
of the coming hosts beating in his ears. 

In the city, shutters were going up on the stores. The 
streets were filled with restless citizens seeking news, and 
drays were halted here and there on the corners, the whi(^ 
eyes and frenzied calls of the negro drivers betraying their 
excitement. While Stephen related to his mother the 
events of the morning, Hester burned the dinner. It lay, 
still untouched, on the table when the throbbing of drums 
sent them to the front steps. Sigels regiment had swung 
into the street, drawing in its wake a seething crowd. 

Three persons came out of the big house next door. 
One was Anne Brinsmade ; and there was her father, his 
white hairs uncovered. The third was Jack. His sister 
was clinging to him ^appealingly, and he struggling in her 
grasp. Out of his coat pocket hung the curved butt of a 
big pepper-box revolver. 

“ Let me go, Anne ! ” he cried. “ Do you think I can 
stay here while my people are shot down by a lot of ^ainned 
Dutchmen ? ” 

John,” said Mr. Brinsmade, sternly, I caniy>t let you 
join a mob. I cannot let you shoot at men who carry the 
^Jnion flag.” ^ 

You cannot prevent me, sir,” shouted jthe young man, 
in a frenzy. “ When foreigners take our flag for their 
own, it is time for us to shoot them down.” 

Wrenching himself free, he ran down the steps and up 
the street ahead of the regiment. Then the soldiers and 
the noisy crowd were upon them j and while these were 
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passing, the. two stood there as in a dream. After that a 
silence fell upon the street, and Brinsmade turned and ’ 
went back into the house, his j|ead bowed as in prayer. 
Stephen and his mothfer^drew back, but Anne stiw them. 

“ He is fL rebel,'* she faltered. “ It will break my father s 
heart.’* 

She looked at’ Steplfcn appealingly, unajjhamed of the 
tears in her eyes. Then she, too, went in. 

“ I cannot stay here, mother,’* he said. 

As he slammiid the gate, Anne lan down the steixs, 
calling his name. He jTceiised, and she caught his sleeve. 

“I knew you would go,” she said. “I knew you woujd 
go. Oh, Stephen, you have a cool head. Try to "keep Jack 
— out of miscljief.” 

^ He left her standing on the pavement. But when he 
reached the corner and looked back h(‘ vsaw tJiat she had 
gone in at his own little gab* to meet his mother. Then 
he walked rapidly westward. Now and agaifi he was 
stopped by feverish (piestions, but at Kuigth he reached 
the top of the second ridge from the nv(*r, along which 
crowded Eighteenth Street now iims. ^fhc'n* stood the 
new double mansion Mr. S])enc(U- CJatherwood had built 
two ye^irs before^ on the outskirts of the town, with the 
wall at the side, and the brick stable and stable yard. As 
Stephen approached it, the thought c^me io him now little 
this world's goods avail in times of trouble. One of the 
big Cath0rwood boys was in the bine marching regiments 
that day, and had •been told by his father never again to 
darken^his doors. Another was in Clarencjo (Jol fax’s com- 
pany of dragoons, and still ^^.nother had fled southward the 
night aftgr Sumter. 

Stephen stopped at the crest of the hill, in the white 
dust of the new-turned st.^ct, to gaze westward. Cloud* 
weregathering^in the sky, but the sun still shone brightly. 
Halfway up the rise two blue^ines had crawled, followed by 
black splotches, and at the soath-west was the glin^ of the 
sun on rifle barrels. Directed by a genius in the art of 
war, the i^giments were closing about Camp Jacka)n. 

As be stood there meditating, and paying uo attention 
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to those who hurried past, a few familiar notes were struck 
‘ on a piano. They came through the wide-shuttered window 
above his head. Then a^irls voice rose above the notes, 
in tones that were exultant : — » • 

“ Away down South in de fields of cotton, • 

Cinnamon seed and sand^ bcfttom^ 

Look away, look away. 

Look away, look away. 

Den I wish I was in Dixie’s Land, 

Oh, oh ! oh, oh ! 

In Dixie’s Land I’ll take my stand', 

And live and die in Dixie’s Land. 

Away, away, away, 

Away down South in Dixie. ” 

The song ceased amid peals of girlish laughter. Stephen 
was rooted to the spot. 

Jinny! Jinny Carvel, how dare you V’ came through 
the shutters. ‘‘We shall have a whole regiment of 
Hessians in here.'’ 

Old Uncle Ben, the Catherwoods’ coachman, came out 
of the stable yard. The whites of his eyes were rolling, 
half in amusement, half in terror. Seeing Stephen stand- 
ing there, he exclaimed : — 

“Mistah Brice, if de Dutch take Camp Jackson, is we 
niggers g win ter be free ? ” 

Stephen did not answer, for the piano had started again. 

“ If ever I consent to be married, — 

And who could refuse a good m^te ? — 

The man whom I give my hand to 
Must believe in the Rights of the State.” 

More laughter. Then the blinds were flung aside, and a 
young lady in a dress of white trimmed with crinfeon stood 
iji the window, smiling. Sudd^ly she perceived Stephen 
in the road. Her smile faded. For an instant she stared 
at him, and then turned to the) girls crowding behind her. 
What she said, he did not w^it to hear. He was striding 
down tlie hill. 
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THE TENTir OF MAY 

Would the* sons of the first fainiliivs surrender? 
‘‘Never!” cried a yoiiflyjf lady who sat beliind the blinds 
in Mrs. Catherwood’s jiarloiir. It seiuiu'd to htu* wluui she 
stopped to listen for the first guns of the coining battle 
that the tuninJt in her heart would drown tlu'ir roar. 

^ “ But, Jinny/’ ventunKi that JVfiss Jhiss Russell who never 
feared to speak her mind, “ it w'ould b(‘ folly for them to 
fight. The Dutch and Yank(‘es outnumb(‘i‘ them ten to 
one, and they haven’t any powder and bulhds.” 

“And Camp Jackson is dowm in a hollow,” said Maude 
Catherwood, dejectedly. And yet hopefully, too, for at 
the thought of bloodshed she was n(‘ar to fainting. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Virginia, jiassionately, “ 1 beliiwe you 
want them to surrender. 1 should rather s(‘(‘ Clarence dead 
than giving his sword to a Yankee.” 

At that the other tVoweresihmt again, and saton through 
an endless affernoon of uncertainty and hojie and dread 
in the d^kened rooin. Now and anon Mr. Catherwood s 
heavy step was hetird as h(‘ ])ac(‘d the hall. From time to 
time t^jey glanced cat Virginia, as if to fathom Ikt thought. 
She and Puss Russell had coim; that day to dine with 
Maude. Mr. Catherwood s Ben, r(;(;king of the stable, had 
brought the rumour of the inarching on tin; (^amp into 
the dining-room, and clc^(* upon the heels of this th^i 
rumble of the drums and the passing of Sigcls regiment. 
It was Virginia who had thXpresence of mind to slam the 
blinds in the faces of the troc^js, and the crowd had cheered 
her. It was Virginia who flew to the piano to play Dixie 
ere they could get by, to the awe and .admiratioa of the 
girls and the delight of Mr. CatherwocKl, who .applauded 
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her spirit despite the trouble which weighed upon him. 

•Once more the crowd had^ cheered, — and hesitated. But 
the Dutch regiment sloucjied on, impassive, and the people 
followed. , * 

Virginia remained at the piano, her mood exacted patri- 
otism, uplifted in spirit by that grand song. At first she 
had played it with all her might. 'Xhen she sang it. She 
laughed in very scorn of the booby soldiers she had seen. 
A million of these, with all the firearms in the world, could 
not prevail against the flower of the South- Then she had 
begun whimsically to sing a verse 'of a song she had heard 
the week before, and suddenly her exaltation was fled, and 
her fingers left the keys. Gaining the window, trembling, 
half-expectant, she flung open a blind. TJje troops, the 
people, were gone, and there alone in the road stood-— 
Stephen Brice. The others close behind her saw him,’' 
too, and Puss cried out in her surprise. The impression, 
when the room was dark once more, was of sternness and 
sadness, — and of strength. Effaced was the picture of 
the plodding recruits with their coarse and ill-fitting 
uniforms of blue. 

Virginia shut the blinds. Not a word escaped her, nor 
could they tell why they did not dare to question her 
then. An hour passed, perhaps two, before the shrill voice 
of a boy was heard in«the street belo^^/ : — 

“ Camp Jackson has surrendered ! 

They heard the patter of his bare feet on the pivemeni, 
and the cry repeated : — 

'' Camp Jackson has surrendered ! ” 

And so the war began for Vv'ginia. Bitter before, now 
was she on fire. Close her lips as tightly as she might, 
the tears forced themselves to her eyes. The ignominy 
of it ! f 

How hard it is for us of this age to understand that 
feeling \ f 

“I do not believe it ! ” sHe cried. “ I cannot believe 
it!" 

The girls gathered around her, pale and frightened and 
anxious. Suddenly courage returned to her, the courage 
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which made Spartans of Southern women. She ran to the 
front door. Mr. Catherwood was on the sidewalk, talking 
to a breathless man.^ That m»n was Mr. Barbo, Colonel 
Carvel’s book-keeper. • 

Yes,” he was saying, “ they — they surrendered. There 
was nothing els^ for^th^m to do. They were surrounded 
and overpowered.” ^ ^ 

Mr. Catherwood uttered an oath. But it did not shock 
Virginia. 

“ And not a shot fired ? ” he said. 

“ And not a shot fired^ ” Virginia repeated, nu'ohanically. 

Both men turned. Mr. Barbo took oft' his hat. 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Oh, how evdd they ? ” (‘\elairn(‘d Virginia. 

Her words seemed to arouse Mr. CatheTvvood from a kind 
of stupor. He turned, and took ht‘r )i;in(J. 

“Virginia, we shall make them smart for this yet. My 
God J ” he cried, “ what hav<‘ I dom* that my son should 
be a traitor, in anns against his own brother fighting for 
his people? To think that a Cathtu'wood should be with 
the Yankees ! You, Ben,” he shouted, siuldenly pc^rceiving 
an object for his angc*r. “ What, do you nu^an by coming 
out of the yard? By G — d, I’ll have you whipped. Til 
show you niggers wht^ther you r<* to be free or not.” 

And Mr. Cathcrwo|ld was a good^man, who treattnl his 
servants well. Suddimly he dropj)ed V^irginia’s hand and 
ran westward down tile hill. Well that she could not see 
beyond the seconcT rise ! 

Let go there — to the camp. Let us stand on the 
little mound at the north-<^ast of it, on the Olive Street 
Road, whence Captain Lyon’s artillery commands it. 
What a change from yesterday ! Davis Avtinue is no 
longer a fashionable prt^menade, fla.shing with briglft 
dresses. Those quiet meiX in blue, who are standing 
beside the arms of the st^e troops, stacked and sur- 
rendered, are United States regulars. They have been in 
Kansas, and are used to scenes of this sort. 

The five Hessian reriraents have surrounded th^ camp. 
Each commander has obeyed the master mind of his chief, 
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^ who has calculated the time of marching with precision. 
Here, at the western gate,, Colonel Blairs regiment is in 
open order. See the prisoners taking their places between 
the ranks, some smiling, as if to • say all is not over yet ; 
some with heads hung down, in sulky shame. Still others, 
who are true to the Union, openly relievc^d. But who is 
this officer breaking his sword to oita against the fence, 
rather than surrender it to a Yankee ? Listen to the crowd 
as they cheer him. Listen to the epithets and vile names 
which they hurl at the stolid blue lino^ of the victors. 

Mudsills ! Negro Worshippers ! ” 

,Yes, the crowd is there, seething with conflicting pas- 
sions. Men with brows bent and fists clenched, yelling 
excitedly. Others pushing, and eager to #ee, — there in 
curiosity only. And, alas ! women and children by the% 
score, as if what they looked upon were not war, but a 
parade, a spectacle. As the gray uniforms file out of the 
gate, the crowd has become a mob, now flowing back into 
the fields on each side of the road, now pressing forward 
vindictively until stopped by the sergeants and corporals. 
Listen to them calling to sons, and brothers, and husbands 
in gray ! See, there is a woman who spits in a soldier’s 
face ! 

Throughout it all, the officers sit tlr eir horses, unmoved. 
A man on the bank adyove draws a ^'iistol and aims at a 
Captain. A German private steps fn m the ranks, forget- 
ful of discipline, and points at the m:,n, who is cufsing the 
Captain s name. The Captain, impertui*bable, orders his 
man back to his place. And the man does not shoot) — yet. 

Now are the prisoners of t»hat regiment all in place 
between the two files of it, A band (one of thoge which 
played lightsome music on the birthday of the camp) is 
niarched around to the head of the column. The regi- 
ment with its freight moves on^ to make place for a bat- 
talion of regulars, amid irrmre/fations and cries of “ Hurrah 
for Jeff Davis ! ” and “ Damn the Dutch ! ” “ Kill the 
Hessians ! ” 

Stephen Brice stood anlong the people in Lindell’s 
Grove, looking up at the troops on the road, which was 

0 
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on an embankmentu Through the rows of fact's ho had 
searched in vain for one. His i^oiive ho ch<l not, attompl. 
to fathom — in truth, he was lui (.-onscioiis at the tiiiie 
of any motive. He ho*xrd the uaiuo shouted at tlio gatt\ 

“ Hero t^hey are, — the dragoons ! 'I'hroo cheers for 
Colfax ! Down \Yith 4ho Yankees ! '' 

A storm of cheers arwf hisst's f)llowed. Di^sinounted, at 
the head of his small following, tlu^ young Captain walked 
erect. He did not seem to hoar tlu' chtn^rs. His fact' wns 
set, and he held his glovetl hami o\er the ]>lact' where his 
sword had been, as if over a wouinl. On his features, in 
his attitude, was stamped the undying determination (^f 
the South. How those, thoroiighbn'ds of t!u‘ (^avaliei>^ 
showed it! th(\y took lightly. fire of humilia- 

t^n burned, but could not destroy th(‘ir indomilahh^ spirit. 
They were the first of their people in th(i fi(‘ld, and the 
last to leave it. Historians may say that the classes of 
the South caused the war ; they c‘annot say that they 
did not take upon themselves the greatest burden of the 
suffering. 

Twice that day was thc‘ futun^ revi'aUsl to Stephen. 
Once as he stood on the hill-cn'st, when he had scuai a girl 
in crimson and white in a window, in h(‘r face. And 
now again he read it mi the facH^ of Ikt eoiisin. It was as 
if he had seen unrolkMii the yc'ars of sTifii ring that wen' to 
come. I 

In that foment of ctep bitterness his reason wavered. 
What if the South should win ^ Surely thc're was no 
such feeling in the North a.s these people betrayed. I'hat 
most dangerous of gifts, the seeing of two sides of a (piar- 
rel, had ^een given him. He saw th<3 Southern view. 
He sympathised with the Southern |)eople. They had 
befriended him in his pov^ty. Why had he not beer^ 
bom, like Clareiice Colfax, \he owner of a large planta- 
tion, the believer in the divii^ right of his rat^e to rule ? 
Then this girl who haunted his thoughts! Would that 
his mth had been as straight, his duty as easy, as that of 
the nandsome young Captain ! ' ^ 

Presently these thoughts were distracted by the sight 
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of a back strangely familiar. The back belonged to a 
gentleman who was energetically climbing the embank- 
ment in front of him, on^^the top of which Major Saxton, 
a regular army officer, sat his horse. The gentleman was 
pulling a small boy after him by one hand, £gid held a 
newspaper tightly rolled in the other. ^Stephen smiled 
to himself wljjen it came over him tt>at this gentleman was 
none other than that Mr. William T. Sherman he had met 
in the street car the day before. Somehow Stephen was 
fascinated by the decision and energy of Mr. Sherman’s 
slightest movements. He gave ‘Major Saxton a salute, 
qjiick and genial. Then, almost with one motion he un- 
rolled the newspaper, pointed to a paragraph, and handed 
it to the officer. Major Saxton was stil^, reading when 
a drunken ruffian clambered up the bank behind thei^^ 
and attempted to pass through the lines. The column 
began to move forward. Mr. Sherman slid down the 
bank with his boy into the grove beside Stephen. 

Suddenly there was a struggle. A corporal pitched 
the drunkard backwards over the bank, and he rolled at 
Mr. Sherman's feet. With a curse, he picked himself up, 
fumbling in his pocket. There was a flash, and as the 
smoke rolled from before his eyes, Stephen saw a man of 
a German regiment stagger and falL^ 

It was the signal* for a rattle shots. Stones and 
bricks filled the air, and were heard j^^triking steel and flesh 
in the ranks. The regiment quiyj3red, — then •halted at 
the loud command of the officers, and uhe ranks faced out 
with level guns. Stephen reached for Mr. Shprman’s 
boy, but a gentleman had alKeady thrown him and was 
covering his body. He contrived to throw dowii a woman 
standing beside him before the mini^ balls swished over 
<>heir heads, and the leaves ^d branches began to fall. 
Between the popping of the /hots soundecj the shrieks of 
wounded women and childi^n, the groans and curses of 
men, and the stampeding of hundreds. 

“ Lie down, Brice ! For God's sake lie down ! Mr. 
Sherman cried, , 

He was about to obey when a young man, small ana 
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agile, ran past him from behind, heedless of the panic. 
Stopping at the foot of the bank he dropped on one knee, 
resting his revolver in the hollow of his left arm. It was 
Jack ^rinsmade. At»tho same tinu; two of the soldiers 
above lowered their barrels to cover him. Then smoke 
hid the scene. \Vh<iii it rolled away, Brinsniade lay on 
the ground. He^ stagjg^red to his feet witli an oath, and 
confronted a young man who wjxs hatless, and upon whose 
forehead was burned a black powder mark. 

Curse you ! ” he cried, n^aching out wildly , “ cui-seyou, 

you d d Yankee ! Fll teach you to tight ! ” 

Maddened, he made a rush at Sti‘ph(‘n’s throat. But 
Stephen seized his hands and b(mt th(;m down, and held 
them firmly while he kicked and struggled. 

“Curse you he panted; “curse you ! You let me go 
and Tl\ kill you, — you Yankee upstart!” 

But Stephen held on. Brinsmade beciune mure and 
more frantic. One of the ollicers, scHiing the struggle, 
started down tluj bank, was n‘viled, and hesitatiMl. At 
that moment Major Sherman canu* b(itw(H‘n theun. 

“ Let him go, Brice,” he said, in a tom^ ot command. 
Stephen did as he was bid. Whereupon Brinsimuh? 
made a dash for his pistol on the ground. Mr. Sh(;rman 

was before him, . • t i u 

“ Now see here, Ja^,” he said, poking it uj), “ 1 don t 

want to shoot you, biJ I may have to. Jdiat 
saved yow life at the Ysk of his own. If that tool Dutch- 
man had had a baU in%is gun instead of a wad, Mr. liricc 

would have been killed.’" . i i i 

A strange thing happen<^d. Brinsmade took one long 
look at Stephen, turned on his heel, and walked off rapid y, 
through t)he grove. And it may be iwlded that for some 
years after he was not seen in St. Louis. v,* ’’ 

For a moment the othei\ two stood staring alter him. 
Then Mr. Sherman took his%oy by the hand. 

“ Mr. Brice,” he said, “ I’ve seen a tew things 4pne m 
my life, but nothing better than this. Perhaps the day 
may come when you and I may* meet in the army.*, ^ 
don't seem to think much of us now,” he adde , ^mi mg , 
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“ but we may be of use to ’em later. If ever I can serve 
you, Mr. Brice, I beg you ^to call on me.” 

Stephen stammered ^is acknowledgments. And Mr. 
Sherman, nodding his head vigorously, went away south- 
ward through the grove toward Market Street. ^ 

The column was moving on. Thccdead were being laid 
in carriages, and the wounded tended by such physicians 
as chanced to be on the spot. Stephen, dazed at what had 
happened, took up the march to town. He strode faster 
than the regiments with their load of prisoners, and pre- 
sently he found himself abreast the little file of dragoons 
who were guarded by some of Blair s men. It was then 
that he discovered that the prisoners’ band in front was 
playing “ Dixie.” ^ 

They are climbing the second hill, and are coming 
to the fringe of new residences which the rich citizens have 
built. Some of them are closed and dark. In the windows 
and on the steps of others women are crying or waving 
handkerchiefs and calling out to the prisoners, some of 
whom are gay and others sullen. A distracted father tries 
to break through the ranks and rescue his son. Ah, hero 
is the Catherwood house. That is open. Mrs. Cather- 
wood, with her hand on her husband’s arm, with red eyes, 
is scanning those faces for the sight, of George. Will he 
ever come back to her? Will then^ankees murder him 
for treason, or send him North to languish the rest of his 
life ? No, she will not go inside, ^e must see him. She 
will not faint, though Mrs. Jamesihasf across the street, 
and is even now being carried into the house. Few of us 
can see into the hearts of those women that day, and 
speak of the suffering there. 

Near the head of Mr. Blair’s regiment is Tom. His 
fi^ce is cast down as he passes J^e house from which he is 
banished. Nor do father, op mother, or ^sister in their 
agony make any sound or sig^i. George is coming. The 
welcor^e and the mourning and the tears are all for him. 

The band is playing “ Dixie ” once more. George is 
comingi and some one else. The rirls are standing in a 
knot behind the old people, dry-eyed, their handkerchiefs in 
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their h^ds. Some of the prisoner take off their hats and 
smile at the young lady with the chiselled features 3 
brown hair who wea^ the red an,! white of the South as 
if she were bom to thefti.. Her eyes are searching. Ah at 
tet she seivs him, walking erect at the head of his dragoons 
Hegivesherone look, of entreaty, and that .smile which 
should have won her heArt loni? aeo As if h,r „ 
cogent the heads of the troopers are uncovere'd^Lforc he? 

Howbraveb^ she waves at them until they are aone down 
the street ! Then only do her eyes fill witli tears, and she 
passes into the hous(\ ^ ^ 

Had she waited, she might have seen a .solitary figure 
leaving the lino of march and .striding acro.s.s to T>ine 
k^treet. ^ 

fThat night the sluices of the heavens were opened and 
the blood was washed from the gia.ss in Lindcll Grove. 
Ihe ram de.scended in floods on the distracted city and 
be great riven- rose and flung brush from Minne.sota forests 
high up on the stom s of the levee. Down in the loiiir 
barrack.s weary recruits, who had stood and marched all 
the da^ long, went sujipi'rh ss to their hard pallets. Govi-rii- 
hard. Many a boy, pri.soner or volunteer, 
sobbed himself to sleep in the darknc.s.s. All were prisoners 
alike, prisoners of waii Sobbed themselves to sleep, to 
dream of the dear honijs that were; hTre within sight and 
sound of them, and toivhich they were powerless to go. 
oistera, aifd mothers, .Vid wives were there, beyond the 
rain, holding out aHns t» them. 

Is war.a thing to stir the blood ? Ay, while the day 
lasts. But what of the long nights when husband and 
wife have Jpin .side by side ? What of thi- children who ask 
piteously where their father is going, and who are gathered 
oy a sobbing mother to her breast ? Where is the picture* 
of that li^t breidcfest at honV ? So in the midst of the 
c eer which is saddest in life comes the thought that, ju.st 
li® who is the staff of the house was wdnt to 
sit down just so merrily to his morning meal, before going 
work in the office. Why had ‘they not thanked God on 
their knees for peace while they had it ? 

U 2 
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See the brave little wife waiting on the porch of her 
home for him to go by. «The sun shines, and the grass is 
green on the little plc^., and the geraniums red. Last 
spring she was sewing here withca hong on her lips, watch- 
ing for him to turn the corner as he came back to dinner. 
But now ! Hark ! Was that the beat of the drums ? Or 
was it thun(^er ? Her good neighbours, the doctor and his 
wife, come in at the little gate to cheer her. She does not 
hear them. Why does God mock her with sunlight and 
with friends ? r 

Tramp, tramp, tramp ! They are here. Now the band 
^ blaring. That is his company. And that is his dear 
face, the second from the end. Will she ever see it again ^ 
Look, he is smiling bravely, as if to say a thousand tender 
things. “ Will, are the flannels in your knapsack ? Yc|i 
have not forgotten that medicine for your cough ? What 
courage sublime is that which lets her wave at him ? Well 
for you, little woman, that you cannot see the faces of the 
good doctor and his wife behind you. Oh, those guns of 
Sumter, how they roar in your head ! Ay, and will roar 
again, through forty years of widowhood ! 

Mrs, Brice was in the little parlour that Friday night, 
listening to the cry of the rain outside. Some thoughts 
such as these distracted her. Wh;« should she be happy, 
and other mothers nliserable ? Thp day of reckoning for 
her happiness must surely come,# when she must kiss 
Stephen a brave farewell and gi^. him to hiS country. 
For the sins of the fathers are Visitell on the children, 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
Him who is the Ruler of all things. 

The bell rang, and Stephen went to the door^ He was 
startled to see Mr. Brinsmade. That gentleman was sucl- 
«denly aged, and his clothes \^re wet and spattered with 
mud. He sank into a chair/but refused c^the spirits and 
water which Mrs. Brice offered him in her alarm. 

“ Stephen,” he said, “ I have been searching the city 
for John. Did you see him at Camp Jackson — was he 
hurt ? 

“ I think not, sir ” Stephen answered, with clear eyes. 
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ove^'^ walking southward after the firing was all 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Brinsmado. fervently 
“Ifyou will excuse mt». vmdam. I shall hurry to toll nv 
wife and daughter. I have been able to limhio one wh^ 

As he went out he glanced at Stephen’s fo.vhea<l But 
or once in his ife Mr. Brinsmade was too nim-h agitato 
to inquire about the pam of another. b'^aiui 

“ Stephen, you dul not tell me that you .saw John,” .said 
his mother, when the do5r was closed. 



CHAPTER XX 


IN THE ARSBNAL 

There was a dismal tea at Colonel Carvel's house in 
Locust Street that evening. Virginia, did not touch a 
mouthful, and the Colonel mei^ly made a pretence ol 
eating. About six oclock Mrs. Addison Colfax had 
ariven in from Bellegarde, nor could it rain fast enough 
or hard enough to wash the foam from h^ panting horses. 
She did not wait for Jackson to come out with an uinbrel]^, 
but rushed through the wet from the carriage to the door 
in her haste to urge the Colonel to go to the Arsenal and 
demand Clarence's release. It was in vain that Mr. Car- 
vel assured her it would do no good ; in vain that he told 
her of a more important matter that claimed him. Could 
there be a more important matter than his own nephew 
kept in durance, and in danger of being murdered by 
Dutch butchers in the frenzy of their victory ? Mrs. Col- 
fax shut herself up in her room, pnd through the door 
Virginia heard her se»bs as she wenf down to tea. 

The Colonel made no secret ofj-liis uneasiness. With 
his hat on his head, and his hand^n his pockeUs, he paced 
up and down the room. He let l/is cigar go out, — a more 
serious sign still. Finally he stood with his fac^ to the 
black window, against which the big drops were beating in 
a fury. 

Virginia sat expressionless at the head of the* table, still 
in, Jibat gown of white and crimson, which she had worn in 
honour of the defenders of tip state. Expressionless, save 
for a glance of solicitation at her father's back. B 
resolve were feminine, Virginia might have sat for that 
portrait. There was a light in her dark blue eyes. Under- 
neath Jthere were traces of the day's fatigue. When she 
spoke, there was little life in her voice. 
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“ Aren't you going to the Planters* House, pa ? ” 

The Colonel turned, and triec^ to smile. 

I reckon not to-night, Jinny.^ Why ?** 

‘‘ To find out what thc^^* are going to do with Clarence,** 
she said ii\dignantly. 

I reckon the^ do»’t know at the Planters’ House,** he 

^id. 

Then — *’ began Virginia, and stopped, 

‘‘ Then what ? ” he asked, stroking her hair. 

“ Then why nc^ go to the Barracks ? Order the car- 
riage, and I will go with you.” 

His smile faded. He stood looking down at hcrfixodlv, 
as was sometimes his habit. Grave tenderness was in his 


tone. 

0 “Jinny,” he said slowly, “ Jinny, do you mean to marry 
Clarence ? ” 

The suddenness of the question took her breath. But 


she answered steadily : — 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you love him ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered. But her lashes fell. 

Still he stood, and it seemed to her that her father’s gaze 
pierced to her secret soul. 

Come here, my d^ar,” ho. said. 

He held out his aribs, and she flu!^(^red into them. Ihe 
tears were come at laab. It was not the first time she had 
cried out^her troublesYgainst that great heart which had 
ever been her strong rcmige. From childhood she had been 
comforted there. Had she broken her doll, had Mammy 
Easter been cross, had lessors gone wrong at school, 
she ill, or weary with that heaviness ot spirit which is 
woman’s inevitable lot, — this was her sanctuary. But ! 
This burden God Himself had sent, and none 
Heavenly Father might cur'it it. Through his gr^t love 
for her it was given to Colonel Carvel to divine it only 

*^fany times he strove to speak, and could not. But 
presently, as if ashamed of her.tears, she baok from 
nim and took her old seat on the arm of his cnair. 
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By the light of his intuition, the Colonel chose his words 
well. What he had to sp^ak of was another sorrow, yet a 
healing one, ^ 

‘‘ You must not think of marriage now, my dear, when 
the bread we eat may fail us. Jinny, we are not as rich as 
we used to be. Our trade was in the^Soijth and West, and 
now the South and West cannot pfcty. I had a conference 
with Mr. Hopper yesterday, and he tells me that we must 
be prepared.” 

She laid her hand upon his. • 

“ And did you think I would 6are, dear ? ” she asked 
gently. “ I can bear with poverty and rags, to win this war.” 

*His own eyes were dim, but pride shone in them. 
Jackson came in on tiptoe, and hesitated, ^t the Colonels 
motion he took away the china and the silver, and remove^ 
the white cloth, and turned low the lights in the chandelier. 
He went out softly, and closed the door. 

“ Pa,” said Virginia, presently, “ do you trust Mr. 
Hopper ? ” 

The Colonel gave a start. 

‘‘ Why, yes, Jinny. He improved the business greatly 
before this trouble came. And even now we are not in 
such straits as some other houses.” 

Captain Lige doesn't like him.” j 
Lige has prejudices.” . 

“So have I,” said Virginia. “ Hliphalet Hopper will 
serve you so long as he serves himswf. No long^.” 

“I think you do him an injusti^, rriy dear,” answered 
the Colonel. But uneasiness was in his voice. “ Hopper is 
hard working, scrupulous to a oent. He owns two slaves 
now who are running the river. He keeps out oj politics, 
and he has none of the Yankee faults.” 
c'lT**^^-d8h he had,” said Virginia. 

The Colonel made no answer to this. Cfetting up, he 
went over to the bell-cord at the door and pulled it. 
Jacksov came in hurriedly. 

“ Is my bag packed ? ” 

“ Yes^.Marsa.” # 

“ Where are you going ? ” cried Virginia, in alarm. 
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‘‘To Jefferson City, dear, to see the Govenior. I 
word this afternoon.** ” 

“ In the rain ? ’* 

He smiled, and stooj^ed to kiss her. 

“ Yes,** he answered, in the rain as far ns the deiK)! 
I can tnist you, Jjnny. And Ligo s l)(>at will hv Imck from 
New Orleans to-morro\\^or Sunday.” 

The next morning the city awoke beniinilH^d, lior heart 
beating but feebly. Her connnerc(‘ had nearly ci'ased to 
flow. A long li»e of boats lay idle, with nosrs to tlu‘ 
levee. Men stood on the street corners in tin' rain, Heading 
of the capture of Camp .Jackson, and of the riot, 
thousands lifted up their voices to (‘xecrate lh(‘ f'ondgn 
City below ]\Ia»J<et Street. A vngne t<*rrf)r, maliciously 
hpirn, subtly spread. The Hutch had broken up th(‘ camp, 
a peaceable state institution, tiny had shot down innocent 
women and childixui. What nnght they not do to the 
defenceless city under their victorious linnd, ^\ hose citizcuis 
were nobly loyal to the Houth ^ 8ack it ^ Yes, and burn, 
and loot it. Ladies who ventured out t hat day (Tossed tlu‘ 
street to avoid Union genthuiKTi of their acquaintance. 

It was early when Mammy Eastiu' brought thii n(*ws- 
paper to her mistr(‘ss. Virginia read the ra ws, and ran 
joyfully to her aunts room, iliree tim(‘H she knock(‘d,and 
then she heard a cry within. Thcirthc* key was turned 
and the bolt cautioin^yy withdrawn, and a crack of six 
inches disfilosed her amit. 

“Oh, how you ffight^ed me, Jinny!” she cri(‘d. “J 
thought^t was the Hutch coming to murder us all. What 
have they done to Clarence ^*’ 

“ We shall see him to-day, Aunt Lillian,” was the; joyful 
answer. “The new.spaper says that all the Camp Jackson 
prisoners are to be set free to-day, on parole. On, 
they would not Jare to hold them. The whole state would 
have risen to their rescue.** 

Mrs. Colfax did not receive these tidings with transports. 
She permitted her niece to come into her room, and then 
sank into a chair before the mirror of her dressin^table, 
and scanned her face there. 
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“ I could not sleep a wink, Jinny, all night long. I look 
wretchedly. I am afraid r I am going to have another of 
my attacks.^ How it is ^raining ! What does the news- 
paper say ? ” , ^ 

I’ll get it for you,” said Virginia, used to Jher aunts 
vagaries. ^ 

‘‘ No, no, tell me. I am much t^o nervous to read it.” 

“ It says that they will be paroled to-day, and that they 
passed a comfortable night.” 

“ It must be a Yankee lie,” said the lady. “ Oh, what 
a night ! I saw them torturing h'lm in a thousand ways 
—the barbarians ! I know he had to sleep on a dirty floor 
with low-down trash.” 

But we shall have him here to-night, ^unt Lillian!” 
cried Virginia. “ Mammy, tell Uncle Ben that Mr. Clarence 
will be here for tea. We must have a feast for him. Pa 
said that they could not hold them.” 

“ Where is Comyn ? ” inquired Mrs. Colfax. Has he 
gone down to see Clarence ? ” 

He went to Jefferson City last night,” replied Vir- 
ginia. '' The Governor sent for him.” 

Mrs. Colfax exclaimed in horror at this news. 

“ Do you mean that he has deserted us ? ” she cried. 
“ That he has left us here defenceless — at the mercy of 
the Dutch, that they*thay wreak their vengeance upon us 
women ? How can you sit still, Virlinia ? If I were your 
age and able to drag myself to th^ street, I shcfuld be at 
the Arsenal now. I should be oi/my^ knees before that 
detestable Captain Lyon, even if he is a Yankee.’^ 

Virginia kept her temper. • 

I do not go on my knees to any man,” ^she said. 
“ Rosetta, tell Ned I wish the carriage at once.” 
«:-.SIs:£‘‘aunt seized her convulsively by the arm. 

" Where are you going, Jinny ? ” she demanded. 
“ Your pa would never forgive me if anything happened 
to yous’^ 

A smile, half pity, crossed the girl s anxious face. 

‘‘I ain afraid that I must risk adding to your mis- 
fortune, Aunt Lillian,” she said, and left the room. 
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Virginia drove to Mr. Brinsinadc s. Hia waa one of the 
Union houses which she might visit and not lose her self- 
respect. Like many Southemeri, when it beoame a ques- 
tion of go or stay, Mr. •Brinamade s unfaltering love for the 
Union had kept him in. He had voted for Mr. Bell, and 
later had presided i¥b Crittenden Compromise meetings. 
In short, as a man of j)eace, he would have bgon willing to 
sacrifice much for peace. And now that it wiis to be war, 
and he had taken his stand uncompromisingly with the 
Union, the ncighboui's whom he had befriend('(l for so many 
years could not bring themselves to reganl him as an 
enemy. He never hurt their feelings ; and almost jjs , 
soon as the war began he set about that w^ork which has 
been done by ^ self-denying Christians of all ages — the 
jielief of suffering. He vi.sited with comfort tin* widow 
and the fatherless, and many a night in the hospital he 
sat through beside the dying, Yankee and Rebel alike, 
and wrote their last lcttc‘rs home. 

And Yankee and Hebei alike sought his h<ilp and 
counsel in time of perplexity or trouble, rather than hot- 
headed advic(j from their own l<‘ad<TS. 

Mr. Brinsmade’s own cjirriagc^ w^as drawn up at his door, 
and that gentleman himself standing on the threshold. 
He came down his steps bareheaded in the wet to hand 
Virginia from her carjjiage. ^ 

Courteous and kind' as ever, he asked for In r iath(T and 
her aunt ^xs he led h^/^ into the house. However such 
men may try to Ifide \heir own trials under a cheerful 
mien, they do not su^eed with spirits of a kindred 
nature. With the others^ who are less generous, it 
matters rmt. Virginia was not so thoughtle.ss nor so selfish 
that she could not perceive that a trouble had ^ 

this good man. Absorbed as she wa.s in her own 
she forgot somoof them in his presence. The fire left her 
tongue, and to him she could not have spoken harshly 
even of an enemy. Such was her state of mind whon she 
was led into the drawing-room. From the comer of it 
Anne arose and came forward to throw her arms around 
her Mend. 
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''Jinny, it was so good of you to come. You don’t hate 
me ? ” # 

" Hate yoy, Anne dear^! ” 

" Because we are Union,” said holiest Anne, wishing to 
have no shadow of doubt. . 

Virginia was touched. " Anne,” she crjed, “ if you were 
German, I believe I should love you.” 

" How good of you to come. I should not have dared 
go to your house because I know that you feel so deeply. 
You — you heard ? ” 

" Heard what ? ” asked Virginia, alarmed. 

^"That Jack has run away — has gone South, we think 
Perhaps,” she cried, " perhaps he may be dead.” And tears 
came into the girl’s eyes. 

It was then that Virginia forgot Clarence. She dre\^ 
Anne to the sofa and kissed her. 

" No, he is not dead,” she said gently, but with a con- 
fidence in her voice of rare quality. “ He is not dead, 
Anne dear, or you would have heard.” 

Had she glanced up, she would have seen Mr. Brins- 
made’s eye upon her. He looked kindly at all people, bnt 
this expression he reserved for those whom he honoured. 
A life of service to others had made him guess that, in 
the .^sence of her father, this girl had come to him for 
help of some kind. 

"Virginia is right, Anne,” he sa)d. "John has gone 
to fight for his principles, as every gentleman whft) is free 
should ; we must remember that tl/s is Fiis home, and that 
we must not quarrel with him, because we think,, differ- 
ently.” He paused, and came* over to Virginia. "There 
is something I can do for you, my dear ? ” said he. 

She rose. " Oh, no, Mr. Brinsmade,” she cried. And 
yttA^t^'^honesty was as great as Anne’s. She would not 
have it thought that she came for other ueasons. “ My 
aunt is in such a state of worry over Clarence that I came 
to ask you if you thought the news true, that the prisoner 
are to be paroled. She thinks it is a — ” Virginia 
flushed,*'* and bit a rebellmus tongue. " She does not 
believe it,” 
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Even good Mr. Brinsniade smiled at the slip she had 
nearly made. He understood girl and admired Cv 
He also understood Mrs. Colfiix. , 

“I will drive to fh« Ai-senal with you. Jinny," he 
cenlinY’’ ^ Lyon, and we shall find out 

‘‘You will do ‘nothing of the kind, .sir,” .^lid Virginia 
With emphasis. ” Ha.l I known this-about John j’ 
should not have come.’' ' 

He checked h.r with a gesture. What a gentlen .an of 
the old school he was, with his white ruffled .shirt and his 
black stock jind his eye kindling with charity ! 

^ My dear, he answered, “ Ni(*()d(‘njus is waitinrf. I was 
just going inys(\Jf‘ to ask Captain Lyon about .lohn.” 
f Virginias further objections wen^ cut short by the 
violent clangingofthe door-bell, and the entrance of a tall 
energetic gentleman whom Virginia had introduc(‘(l to her 
Sherman, late; of th(‘ army, and now jirthsident of 
the Fifth Street Railroad. The Major bow(‘d and shook 
hands. He th(ui procei^ded, as was cwidently his habit, 
directly to the business on which h(^ was come. 

Mr. Brinsmade,'’ he said, I heard, ac(‘identally, half 
an hour ago that you were seeking news of your son. I 
regret to say, sir, that the news I have will not i(*ad to a 
knowledge of his whereabouts. But*in justice to a young 
gentleman of this city I think I ought to tell you what 
happened^at Camp Jackson,” 

“I shall be mosffgrai,\ful. Major. Sit down, sir.” 

But Uie Major did m>t sit down. He stoofl in the 
middle of the room. With seme gesticulation which added 
greatly t<j the force of the story, he gave a most ti^rse and 
• account of Mr. John’.s arrival at the embankment 

by the grove — of his charging a whole regiment of^gtinkm 
volunteers. Htre was honesty again. Mr. Sherman did 


in mincing matters even to a father and 


not believe 
sister. 

And, sir,” said he, “you may thank the young man 
who lives next door to you — iMr. Brice, I believe — for 
^ving your eon s life.” 
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“ Stephen Brice ! ” exclaimed Mr. Brinsmade, in aston- 
ishment. • T. 1 - 

Virginia felt Anne’s h%nd tighten. But her own was 
limp. A hot wave swept over hef. Was she never to 

hear the end of this man ? , ,, • ol 

“Yes, sir, Stephen Brice,” answerec^ Mr. Sherman. 
“ And i nev^r in my life saw a finer thing done, in the 
Mexican War or out of it.’’ 

Mr. Brinsmade OTew a little excited.^ 

“ Are you sure that you know him ? • 

sure as I know you, said the Mojor, with excessive 

CQnviction. . 

“ But,” said Mr. Brinsmade, “ I was in there last night. 
I knew the young man had been at the ^amp. I asked 
him if he had seen Jack. He told me that he had, by tht 
embankment. But he never mentioned a word about 

saving his life.” , , 

“ He didn’t ! ” cried the Major. “ By glory, but he s 
even better than I thought him. Did you see a black 

powder mark on his face ? ” • , i • 

“ Why, yes, sir, I saw a bad burn of some kind on his 

“ Well, sir, if one of the Dutchmen who shot at Jack 
had known enough to put a ball in his musket, he would 
have killed Mr. Bricef who was only ten feet away, stand- 

ing before your son.” .xr ‘r 

Anne gave a little cry — Virginia was silent. Her lips 
were parted. Though she realisei/it ndt, she was thirsting 
to hear the whole of the story. tt* t u 

The Major told it, soldier fashion, but well. How John 
rushed up to the line ; how he (Mr. Sherman^ had seen 
Brice throw the woman down and had cried to him to lie 
tf8???ff7nmself; how the fire was darting down the regi- 
ment, and how men and women were falling all 
them ; and how Stephen had, flung Jack and covered him 

with his body. tt j u 

It was all vividly before Virginias eyes. Had she any 
right tb treat such a man* with contempt ? She 
hired how he had looked at her when he stood on the 
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comer by the Catherwoods’ house. And, worst of all, she 
remembered many spiteful remaps she had made, even to 
Anne, the gist of which had been that Mr. Bric^ was better 
at preaching than at fighting. She knew now — and she 
had known, in her heart before — that this was the greatest 
injustice she could hgj/e done him. 

“ But Jack ? What did Jack do ? ” 

It was Anne who tremblingly asked the Major. But 
Mr. Sherman, apparently, was not the man to say that 
Jack would have, shot Stephen had he not interfered. 
That was the ugly part of the story. John would have 
shot the man who saved his life. To the day of his death 
neither Mr. Brinsmade nor his wife knew this. But while 
Mr. Brinsmade and Anne had gone upstairs to the sick- 
b^, these were the tidings the Major told Virginia, who 
kept it in her heart. The reason he told her was because 
she had guessed a part of it. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Brinsmade drove to the Arsenal with 
her that Saturday, in his own carriage. Forgetful of his 
own grief, long habit came to him to talk cheerily with 
her. He told her many little anecdotes of his travel, but 
not one of them did she hear. Again, at the moment when 
she thought her belief in Clarence and her love for him at 
last secure, she found herself drawing searching compari- 
sons between him and the quieter yOung Bostonian. In 
spite of herself she had to admit that Stephen’s deed was 
splendid. Was this disloyal ? She flushed at the thought. 
Clarence had beeii ca^^ble of the deed, — even to the 
rescue of^an enemy. Bu^S — alas, that she should carry it 
out to a remorseless end — would Clarence have been equal 
to keeping silence when Mr. Brinsmade came to him ? 
Stephen ^ICTice had not even told his mother, so Mr. Brins- 
^made believed. . » n 

As if to aggnjavate her torture, Mr. Brinsmade s talk 
drifted to the subject of young Mr. Brice. This was but 
natural. He told her of the brave struggle Stephen* had 
niade, and how he had earned luxuries, and often neces- 
sities, for his mother by writing ^or the newspapers.^ 
“Often,” said Mr. Brinsmade, “often I have been 
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unable to sleep, and have seen the light in Stephen’s room 
until the small hours of the morning/' 

Oh, Mr^Brinsmade,”^, cried Virginia. “ Can't you tell 
me something bad about him ? Just once." 

The good gentleman started, and looked searchingly 
at the girl by his side, flushed and confused. Perhaps he 
thought — but how can we tell what he thought ? How 
can we guess that our teachers laugh at our pranks after 
they have caned us for them ? We do not remember that 
our parents have once been young themselves, and that 
some word or look of our own brings a part of their past 
’^jividly before them. Mr. Brinsmade was silent, but he 
looked out of the carriage window, away from Virginia. 
And presently, as they splashed through the mud near the 
Arsenal, they met a knot of gentlemen in state uniforms fn 
their way to the city. Nicodemus stopped at his master’s 
signal. Here was George Catherwood, and his father was 
with him. 

They have released us on parole," said George. “ Yes, 
we had a fearful night of it. They could not have kept 
us — they had no quarters." 

How changed he was from the gay trooper of yesterday ! 
His bright uniform was creased and soiled and muddy, his 
face unshaven, and dark rings of weariness under his eyes. 

“ Do you know it Clarence Colfax has gone home ? " 
Mr. Brinsmade inquired. 

“ Clarence is an idiot," cried George, ill»natufedly. 

Mr. Brinsmade, of all the prise lers ‘'here, he refused to 
take the parole, or the oath ( . allegiance. IJe swears 
he will remain a prisoner until he is exchanged!' 

“ The young man is Quixotic," declared the elder 
Catherwood, who was not himself in the best of humours. 

3ir," said Mr. Brinsmade, with as much severity aS* 
he was ever known to use, “ Sir, I honour, >that young man 
for this more than I can tell you. Nicodemus, you may 
drive on.” And he slammed the door. 

Perhaps George had caught sight of a fietce in the depths 
of the'carriage, for he tujrned purple, and stood staring on 
the pavement after his choleric parent had gone on. 
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It was done. Of all the thousand and more young men 
who had upheld the honour of their state that week, there 
was but the one who chose to^ remain in durance vile 
within the Arsenal wall — Captain Clarence Colfax, late 
of the dragoons. 

Mr. Brinsmade was rapidly admitted to the Arsenal 
and treated with the’ respect which his long gervice to the 
city deserved. He and Virginia were shown into the 
bare military room of the commanding officer, and thither 
presently came Captain Lyon himself. Virginia tingled 
with antagonism when she saw this man who had made 
the city tremble, who had set an iron heel on the flamir^ 
brand of her Cause. He, too, showed the marks of his 
Herculean labours, but only on his clothes and person. 
Bis long red hair was unbrushed, his boots covered with 
black mud, and his coat unbuttoned. His face was ruddy, 
and his eye as clear as though he had arisen from twelve 
hours* sleep. He bowed to Virginia (not too politely, 
to be sure). Her own nod of bare recognition did not 
seem to trouble him. 

Yes, sir,*’ he said incisively, in response to Mr. 
Brinsmade’s question, “we are forced to retain Captain 
Colfax. He prefers to remain a prisoner until he is ex- 
changed. He refuses to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States.” 

“And why should he be made to, Captain Lyon?^ In 
what waj^has he opposed the United States troops? 

It was Virginia? whc^x spoke. Both looked at her in 
astonisluaient. 

“ You will pardon me, Miiss Carvel,” said Captain Lyon, 
gravely, “ if I refuse to discuss that question with you. 

Virginia bit her tongue. 

“ I understand that Mr. Colfax is a near relative 
Miss Carvel,” t?he Captain continued. “ His friends may 
come here to see him during the day. And I believe it is 
not out of place for me to express my admiration of the 
Captain’s conduct. You may care to see him now 

“Thank you,” said Virginia, Qurtly. ^ 

“ Orderly, my respects to Captain Colfax, and ask him if 
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he will be kind enough to come in here. Mr. Brinsmade,” 
said the Captain, “ I should like a few words with you, sir.” 

And so, tljanks to the paptain’s delicacy, when Clarence 
arrived he found Virginia alone. ^She was much agitated. 
She ran toward him as he entered the door, palling his 
name. 

‘‘ Max, you are going to stay her^ 

“Yes, until I am exchanged.” 

Aglow with admiration, she threw herself into his arms. 
Now, indeed, was she proud of him. Of all the thousand 
defenders of the state, he alone was true to his principles 
— to the South. Within sight of home, he alone had 
cEosen privation. 

She looked up into his face, which showed marks of 
excitement and fatigue. But above all, excitement. Sh|^ 
knew that he could live on excitement. The thought came 
to her — was it that which sustained him now ? She put 
it away as treason. Surely the touch of this experience 
would transform the boy into the man. This was the weak 
point in the armour which she wore so bravely for her cousin. 
He had grown up to idleness. He had known neither care 
nor responsibility. His one longing from a child had been 
that love of fighting and adventure which is born in the 
race. Until this gloomy day in the Arsenal, Virginia had 
never characterised Vv as a love of excitement — as any- 
thing which contained a selfish element. She looked up 
into his face, I say, and saw that which it is given lo a 
woman only to see. His eyes burned wiith a light that was 
far away. Even with his arms ^ound her he s^med to 
have forgotten her presence, and that she had come all the 
way to the Arsenal to see him. Her hands dropped limply 
from his shoulders. She drew away, as he did*not seem 

So it is with men. Above and beyond tfce sacrifice of a 
woman’s life, the joy of possessing her soul and affection, 
is soipething more desirable still — fame and glory — per- 
sonal fame and glory. The woman may share them, of 
course, rand be content \yith the radiance. When the 
Governor is making his inauguration speech, does he 
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always think of the help the little wife has given him ? 
And so, in moments of excitemei^t, when we see far ahead 
into a glorious future, we do not JTeel the arn^ about us, 
or value the sweets whi^h, in more humdrum days, we 
laboured so, hard to attain. 

Virginia drew away^ and the one searching glance she 
gave him he did* not* see. He was staring far beyond. 
Tears started in her eyes, and she turned from nim to look 
out over the Arsenal grounds, still wet and heavy with the 
night’s storm. The day itself was dark and damp. She 
thought of the supper cooking at home. It would not be 


eaten now. «. 

And yet, in that moment of bitterness Virginia loved 
him. Such are the ways of women, even of the proudest, 
wl|o love their country too. It was but right that he 
should not think of her when the honour of the South was 
at stake ; and the anger that rose within her was against 
those nine hundred and ninety-nine who had weakly 
accepted the parole. , , 

“ Why did Uncle Comyn not come ? asked Clarence.^^ 

“ He has gone to Jefferson City, to see the Governor.” 

“ And you came alone ? ” 

“ No, Mr. Brinsmade brought me.” 


“And mother?” , t r 4. 

She was waiting for that question. What a reliei that 

it should have come among the first! 

“Aunt Lillian feels very badly. She was in her room 
when I left. She iwas afraid” (Virginia had to smile), 
‘‘she was^ afraid the Yankees would kill you. , 

They have behaved very well for Yankees, replied he. 
“ No luxury, and they will not hear of my having a 
servant. Tmey are used to doing their own work. ±>ut 
lihey have treated me much better since I refused 

their abominable oath.” „ . , 

“And you will be honoured for it when the news 

reaches town.” , _ , ,, y 

“ Do you think so, Jinny ? ” Clarence asked eagerly. l 
reckon they will think me a fool.” „ , n j 4. 
I should like to hear any one say so, she flashed out. 

X 2 
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“ No,” said Virginia, “ our friends will force them to release 
you. I do not know mTuch about law. But you have 
done nothihg to be impiisoned for.” 

Clarence did not answer at once’ Finally he said ; 

“ I do not want to be released.” 

“ You do not want to be released ” she repeated. 

No,” he<said. "'They can exchange me. If I remain 
a prisoner, it will have a greater effect — for the South.” 

She smiled again, this time at the boyish touch of 
heroics. Experience,responsibility, and "he would get over 
that. She remembered once, long ago, when his mother 
had shut him up in his room for a punishment, and he had 
tortured her by remaining there for two whole days. 

It was well on in the afternoon when g,he drove back to 
the city with Mr. Brinsmade. Neither of them had eatln 
since morning, nor had they even thought of hunger. Mr. 
Brinsmade was silent, leaning back in the corner of the 
carriage, and Virginia, absorbed in her own thoughts. 
Drawing near the city, that dreaded sound, the rumble of 
drums, roused them. A shot rang out, and they were 
jerked violently by the starting of the horses. As they 
dashed across Walnut at Seventh came the fusillade. 
Virginia leaned out of the window. Down the vista of 
the street was a mass, of blue uniforms, and a film of white 
smoke han^ng about the columns of the old Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Brinsmade quietly drew her bac^ into the 
carriage. ^ 

The shots ceased, giving pl^/- to an angry roar, that 
struck terror to her heart, tha^ wet and lowerJhg after- 
noon. The powerful black horses galloped on, Nicodemus 
tugring at the reins, and great splotches of mud flying in 
at the windows. The roar of the crowd died to an ominous^ 
filoanmg behind them. Then she knew that Mr. Brins- 
made was speaking : — 

‘‘ From battle and murder, and from sudden death — 
from^ all sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion, — Good 
Lord deliver us,” 

He was repeating the'* Litany — that Litany which had 
come down through the ages. They had chanted it in Crom- 
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weirs time, when homes were ruined and laid waste, and 
innocents slaughtered. They had chanted it on the dark, 
barricaded stairways of medisev^ Paris, thro^h St. Bar- 
tholomew’s night, when ,the narrow and twisted streets 
ran with bipod. They had chanted it in ancient India, and 
now it was heard^agoin in the New World and the New 
Republic of Peace and Good Will. , 

Kebetlion ! The girl flinched at the word which the 
good gentleman had uttered in his prayers. Was she a 
traitor to that flagkfor which her people had fought in three 
wars ? Rebellion I She burned to blot it for ever from 
the book. Oh, the bitterness of that day, which was a 
prophecy of the bitterness to come ! 

Rain was droj^ing as Mr. Brinsmade escorted her up 
htr own steps. He held her hand a little at parting, and 
bade her be of good cheer. Perhaps he guessed something 
of the trial she was to go through that night alone with 
her aunt Clarence’s mother. Mr. Brinsmade did not go 
directly home. He went first to the little house next door 
to his. Mrs. Brice and Judge Whipple were in the parlour. 
What passed between them there has not been told, but 
presently the Judge and Mr. Brinsmade came out together, 
and stood a long time in the yard conversing, heedless of 
the rain. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE STAMPEDE 

Sunday dawned, and the people flocked to the churches. 
But even in the house of God were dissension and strife. 
From the Carvel pew at Dr. Posthel waiters Virginia saw 
men and women rise from their knees and walk out — 
their faces pale with anger. At St. Mark's the prayer 
for the President of the United States wins omitted. Mr. 
Russell and Mr. Catherwood nodded approvingly over tne 
sermon in which the South was justified, and the sanction 
of Holy Writ laid upon her Institution. With not in- 
different elation these gentlemen watched the departure 
of brethren with whom they had laboured for many years, 
save only when Mr. Brinsmade walked down the aisle never 
to return. So it is that war, like a devastating flood, creeps 
insistent into the most sacred * places, and will not be 
denied. Mr. Davitt, at least, preached that day to an 
united congregation,— which is to say that none of them 
went out. Mr. Hopper, who now shared a pew with Miss 
Crane, listened as usual with a most reverent attention. 

The clouds were low and the streets wet as people walked 
home to dinner, to discuss, manvdn passion and some in 
sorrow, the doings of the mornii^. A certain clergyman 
had prayed to oe delivered* from the Irish, the Dutch, 
and the Devil. Was it he who started the old rumour which 
made such havoc that afternoon ? Those barbarians of the 
city to the south, drunk with power, were to sack 
and loot the city. How it flew across street and alley, 
from yard to yard, and from house to house ! Privileged 
Ned Van into the dining-room where Virginia and her 
aunt were sitting, his eyes rolling and his face ashen with 
terror, br3dng out that the Dutch were marching on the 
city, firebrands in hand and murder in their hearts. 
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De Gen'rsCl done gib out er proclmation, Miss Jinny/' 
he cried. “ De Gen ral done say in dat procrmation dat 
he ain't got no control ober de J^utch soldiery" 

Mrs. Colfax fainted.* • 

Oh, Miss Jinny, ain't you gwineter Glencoe ? Ain't you 
gwineter See a^ay ^ Every family on dis here streets 
gwine away — is packin' up fo' de country., Doan't you 
hear 'em, Miss Jinny ? What'll your pa say to Ned ef he 
ain't made you clear out ? Doan't you hear de carridges 
a-rattlin' off to de country ? ” 

Virginia rose in agitation, yet trying to be calm, and 
to remember that the safety of the household depended 
upon her alone. That was her thought, — bred into fier 
by generationSj^the safety of the household, of the hum- 
blest slave whose happiness and welfare depended upon 
her father's bounty. How she longed in that instant for 
her father or Captain Lige, for some man's strength, to 
depend upon. Would there be wisdom in flight ? 

“ Do you want to go, Ned ?" she asked. She has seen 
her aunt swoon before, and her maid Susan knows well 
what to do. “ Do you want to go, Ned ? " 

“ Laws Mussy, no. Miss Jinny. One nigger laik me 
doan’t make no difference. My Marsa he say : ‘ Whaffor 
you leave ma house to be ramsacked by de Dutch ? ' 
What I gwineter answer ? Oh, Miss Jinny, you an' Miss 
Lill an' Mammy Easter an' Susan's gwine with Jackson, 
an' de otJhah niggahs can walk. Ephum an' me'll jes' put 
up de shutters an* load de Colonel's gun." 

By tkis time the rooili was filled with excited negroes, 
some crying, and some laughing hysterically. Uncle Ben 
had com^ in from the kitchen ; J ackson was there, and the 
women were a wailing bunch in the corner by the side- 
board. Old Ephum, impassive, and Ned stood !!^34b«r. 
Virginia’s eye%*ested upon them, and the light of love and 
affection was in it. She went to the window. Yes, carriages 
were indeed rattling outside, though a sharp shower 
was falling. Across the street Alphonse, M. Renault s 
butler, was depositing bags and bundles on the steps. 
M. Renault himself bustled out into the rain, gesticulating 
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excitedly. Spying her at the window, he put his hands 
to his mouth, cried out # something, and ran in again. 
Virginia fluijg open the ^sh and listened for the dreadod^ 
sound of drums. Then she crossed 'quickly over to where 
her aunt was lying on the lounge. 

'' O Jinny,'* murmured that le^dy^ wJ;io had revived, 
‘‘ can't you do something ? Haven't you done anything ? 
They will be There any moment to bum us, to murder us 
— to — oh, my poor boy! Why isn't he here to protect 
his mother I Why was Comyn so senseless, so thoughtless, 
as to leave us at such a time 1 " 

“ I don't think there is any need to be frightened," said 
V&ginia, with a calmness that made her aunt tremble with 
anger. “ It is probably only a rumour, i^ed, run to Mr. 
Brmsmade's and ask him about it." • 

However loath to go, Ned departed at once. All honour 
to those old-time negroes who are now memories, whose 
devotion to their masters was next to their love of God. 
A great fear was in Ned's heart, but he went. And he 
believed devoutly that he would never see his young mis- 
tress any more. 

And while Ned is running to Mr. Brinsmade's, Mrs. Col- 
fax is summoning that courage which comes to persons of 
her character at such times. She gathers her jewels into 
a bag, and her fine dre?>ses into her trunk, with trembling 
hands, although she is well enough now. The picture of 
Clarence in the diamond frame she puts inside rtie waist 
of her gown. No, she will not go to Btillegarde. That is 
too near the city. With frantic h^te she closes th« trunk, 
which Ephum and Jackson carry down stairs and place be- 
tween the seats of the carriage. Ned had had the hgrses in it 
since church time. It is not safe outside. But where to go ? 
Tq^aS^'^oe? It is three in the afternoon, and Jackson 
explains that, with the load, they would n«»t reach there 
until midnight, if at all. To Kirkwood or Webster ? Yes; 
many qf the first families live there, and would take them 
in for the night. Equipages of all sorts are passing, — 
private carriages and public, and comer-stand hacks. The 
black drivers are cracking whips over galloping horses. 
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Pedestrians are hurrying by with bundles under their arms, 
some running east, and some west, and some stuping to 
discuss excitedly the chances of e^ch direction.^ From the 
river comes the hoarse whistle of the boats breaking the 
Sabbath stijlness there. It is a panic to be remembered. 

Virginia leaned against the iron railing of the steps, 
watching the scene, afid waiting for Ned to fetum from 
Mr. Brinsmade s. Her face was troubled, as well it might 
be. The most alarming reports were cried up to her from 
the street, and she looked every moment for the black 
smoke of destruction to appear to the southward. Around 
her were gathered the Carvel servants, most of them crjj- 
ing, and imploring her not to leave them. And when 
Mrs. Colfax s trimk was brought down and placed in the 
cilirriage where three of them might have ridden to safety, 
a groan of despair and entreaty rose from the faithful 
group that went to her heart. 

“ Miss Jinny, you ain't gwineter leave yo' oV mammy ? ” 

“ Hush, Mammy,” she said. ‘‘ No, you shall all go, if 
I have to stay myself. Ephum, go to the livery stable 
and get another carriage.” 

She went up into her own deserted room to gather the 
few things she would take with her — the little jewellery 
case with the necklace of pearls which her great-grand- 
mother had worn at her wedding. Rosetta and Mammy 
Easter were of no use, and she had sent them downstairs 
again. With a flutter she opened her wardrobe door to 
take one last look sA the gowns there. You will |mrdon 
her. Th«y were part of i^ippier days gone by. She fell 
down on her knees and opemed the great drawer at the 
bottom, and there on the top lay the dainty gown which 
had belonged to Dorothy Manners. A tear fell upon rae 
*of the flowers of the stays. Irresistibly passed 
mind the memory of Anne's fancy dress ball, of the 
episode by the gate, upon which she had thought so often 
with burning face. • 

The voices below grow louder, but she does not hear. 
She is folding the gown hurriedjy into a little package. 
It was her great-grandmother ^s ; her chief heirloom after 
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the pearls. Silk and satin from Paris ‘are left behind. 
With one glance at the bfed in which she had slept since 
childhood, and at the pi(j(iure over it which had been her 
mother’s, she hurries downstairs. • And Dorothy Manners’s 
gown is under her arm. On the landing she stops to 
brush her eyes with her handkerchief. If only her father 
were here ! « 

Ah, here is Ned back again. Has Mr. Brinsmade come ? 
What did he say ? Ned simply pointed out a young man 
standing on the steps behind the negroes. Crimson stains 
were on Virginia s cheeks, and the package she carried 
upder her arm was like lead. The young man, although 
he showed no signs of excitement, reddened too as he 
came forward and took off his hat. But the sight of him 
had a curious effect upon Virginia, of which she was St 
first unconscious. A sense of security came upon her as 
she looked at his face and listened to his voice. 

“ Mr. Brinsmade has gone to the hospital, Miss Carvel,” 
he said. ** Mrs. Brinsmade asked me to come here with 
your man in the hope that I might persuade you to stay 
where you are.” 

‘‘ Then the Germans are not moving on the city ? ” she 
said. 

In spite of himself, ^tephen smiled. It was that smile 
that angered her, that made her rebel against the advice 
he had to offer; that made her forget the insult he. had 
risked at her hands by coming there. For sh5 believed 
him utterly, without reservation. Thfe moment he had 
spoken she was convinced that tSe panic was a stlly scare 
which would be food for merriment in future years. And 
yet — ^was not that smile in derision of hersqjf — of her 
Mends who were running away ? Was it not an assump- 
tJOTiTTf^orthem superiority, to be resented ? 

“It is only a malicious rumour. Miss Carvel,” he answered. 

“ You have been told so upon good authority, I suppose,” 
she s«id dryly. And at the change in her tone she saw 
his face fall. 

“ I have not,” he replied honestly, “ but I will submit it 
to your own judgment. Yesterday General Harney super- 
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seded Captain Xyon in command in St. Louis. Some 
citizens of prominence begged^ the General to send the 
troops away, to avoid further ill-feeling and perhaps — 
bloodshed.” (They hdth winced at the word.) Co&nel 
Blair represented to the General that the troops could not 
be sent away, as^they had been enlisted to serve only in 
St. Louis; whereupon the General in his proclamation 
states that he has no control over these Home Guards. 
That sentence has been twisted by some rascal into a con- 
fession that the Home Guards are not to be controlled. I 
can assure you, Miss Carvel,” added Stephen, speaking 
with a force which made her start and thrill, ‘‘ I can assijre 
you from a personal knowledge of the German troops that 
they aVe not a riotous lot, and that they are under perfect 
control. If they were not, there are enough regulars in 
the city to repress them.” 

He paused. And she was silent, forgetful of the hub- 
bub around her. It was then that her aunt called out to 
her, with distressing shrillness, from the carriage : — 

“ Jinny, Jinny, how can you stand there talking to young 
men when our lives are in danger ? ” 

She glanced hurriedly at Stephen, who said gently : — 

“ I do not wish to delay you, Miss Carvel, if you are 
bent upon going.” 

She wavered. His tone was not resentful, simply quiet. 
Ephum turned the corner of the street, the perspiration 
running on his black face. 

** Miss Jinny, dey ain’t no carridges to be had in this town. 
No’m, ]1t)t for fifty dollail” 

This was the occasion for Another groan from the negroes, 
and they began once more to beseech her not to leave them. 
In the midst of their cries she heard her aunt calling from 
the carriage, where, beside the trunk, there was jffSt roc/m 
for her to squdfeze in. 

Jinny,” cried that lady, frantically, ** are you to^o or 
stay ? The Hessians will be here at any moment. • Oh, I 
cannot stay here to be murdered ! ” 

Unconsciously the girl glanced again at Stephen. He 
had not gone, but was still standing in the rain on the steps, 
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the one figure of strength and coolness she had seen this 
afternoon. Distracted, shehlamed the fate which had made 
this man an^enemy. How willingly would she have leaned 
upon such as he, and submitted to his guidance ! 

Unluckily at that moment came down the street a group 
which had been ludicrous on any other -day, and was, in 
truth, ludicrous to Stephen then. At the head of it was a 
little gentleman with red mutton-chop whiskers, hatless, in 
spite of the rain beginning to fall. His face was the very 
caricature of terror. His clothes, usually neat, were awry, 
and his arms were full of various things, not the least 
conspicuous of which was a magnificent bronze clock. It 
w£^ this object that caught Virginia’s eye. But years 
passed before she laughed over it. Behind Mr. duyme 
(for it was he) trotted his family. Mrs. Cluyme, in a pinft 
wrapper, carried an armful of the family silver ; then came 
Belle with certain articles of feminine apparel which need 
not be enumerated, and the three small Uluymes of various 
ages brought up the rear. 

Mr. Cluyme, at the top of his speed, was come opposite 
to the carriage when the lady occupant got out of it. 
Clutching at his sleeve, she demanded where he was going. 
The bronze clock had a narrow escape. 

‘‘ To the river,” he gasped. To the river, madam ! ” 
His wife coming after him had a narrower escape still. 
Mrs. Colfax retained a handful of lace from the wrapper, 
the owner of which emitted a shriek of fright. * 

'"Virginia, I am going to the river,” said Mrs. Colfax. 
“ You may go where you choose. -I shall send the<«arriage 
back for you. Ned, to the ievfee I ” 

Ned did not lift a rein. , 

What, you black rascal ! You won't obey me I " 
Ned'lSvung on his seat. "'No, indeedy, Miss Lilly, I 
ain't a-gwine 'thout young Miss. The Dutch kin cotch 
me an' hang me, but 1 ain^ a-gwine 'thout Miss Jinny.” 

Mrs.r Colfax drew her shawl about her shoulders with 
dignity. 

Ver^well, Virginia," she said. “ 111 as I am, I shall 
walk. Bear witness that I have spent a precious hour 
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trying to save you. If I live to see your father again, I 
shall tell him that you preferred to stay here and carry on 
disgracefully with a Yankee, that you let yopr own aunt 
risk her life alone in the, rain. ^3ome, Susan I ” 

Virginia, was very pale. She did not run down the 
steps, but she cafighjfc her aunt by the arm ere that lady 
had taken six paces. " The girl’s face frightened Mrs. Colfax 
into submission, and she let herself be led back into the 
carriage beside the trunk. Those words of Mrs. Colfax’s 
stung Stephen to righteous anger and resentment — for 
Virginia. As to himself, he had looked for insult. He 
turned to go that he might not look upon her confusion ; 
and hanging on the resolution, swung on his heel agmn, 
his eyes blazing. He saw in hers the deep blue light of 
the skies after an evening’s storm. She was calm, and 
save for a little quiver of the voice, mistress of herself as 
she spoke to the group of cowering servants. 

“ Mammy,” she said, get up on the box with Ned. 
And, Ned, walk the horses to the levee, so that the rest 
may follow, Ephum, you stay here with the house, and I 
will send Ned back to keep you company.” 

With these words, clasping tightly the precious little 
bundle under her arm, she stepped into the carriage. 

Heedless of the risk he ran, sheer admiration sent 
Stephen to the carriage door. ^ 

‘‘ If I can be of any service. Miss Carvel,” he said, “ I 
shall be 4iappy.” 

She glanced at^him wildly. 

“ No,i’ she cried, “ no. ^ Drive on, Ned ! ” 

And as the horses slipped, and started she slammed the 
door in his face. 

Down bn the levee wheels rattled over the white stones 
washed clean by the driving rain. The drops p»#ted the 
chocolate wator into froth, and a blue veil hid the distant 
bluffs beyond the Illinois bottom-lands. Down on the 
levee rich and poor battled for places on the landing-istages, 
and would have thrown themselves into the flood had there 
been no boats to* save them ,from the dreaded Dutch. 
Attila and his Huns were not more feared. Oh, the mystery 
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of that foreign city ! What might not its Barbarians do 
when roused ? The rich aijd poor struggled together ; but 
money was a power that day, and many were pitilessly 
turned off Kecause they*did not ^ have the high price to 
carry them — who knew where ? 

Boats which screamed, and boats v^hich had a dragon's 
roar were backing out of the close ranks where they had 
stood wheel-house to wheel-house, and were dodging and 
bumping in the channel. See, their guards are black with 
people ! Mrs. Colfax, when they are cpme out of the 
narrow Street into the great open space, remarks this with 
alarm. All the boats will be gone before they can get 
ne&r one. But Virginia does not answer. She is thinking of 
other things than the steamboats, and wonjdering whether 
it had not been preferable to be killed by Hessians. 

Ned spies the Barbara Lane, He knows that her cap- 
tain, Mr. Vance, is a friend of the family. What a 
mighty contempt did Ned and his kind have for foot- 
passengers ! Laying about him with his whip, and shout- 
ing at the top of his voice to make himself heard, he sent 
the Coloners Kentucky bays through the crowd down to 
the Barbara's landing stage, the people scampering to the 
right and left, and the Carvel servants, headed by Uncle 
Ben, hanging on to the carriage springs, trailing behind. 
Here was a triumph fot Ned, indeed ! He will tell you to 
this day how Mr. Catherwood's carriage was pocketed by 
drays and bales, and how Mrs. James's horses were seized 
by the bridles and turned back. Ned had a head on his 
shoulders, and eyes in his head, ^e spied Captaii^ Vance 
himself on the stage, and bade Uncle Ben hold to the 
horses while he shouldered his way to that gentleman. 
The result was that the Captain came bowing to* the car- 
rioige do$x, and offered his own cabin to the ladies. But 
the niggers — he would take no niggers except a maid for 
each ; and he begged Mrs. Colfax’s pardon — he could not 
carry hpr trunk. 

So Virginia chose Mammy Blaster, whose red and yellow 
turban 'wwjg awiy from fear lest she be left behind ; and 
Ned was instructed to drive the rest with all haste to 
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Belleffarde. Capbain Vance gave Mrs. Colfax his arm, 
and Virginia his eyes. He esco^jbed the ladies to quarters 
in the texas, and presently was heard swearing prodi- 

f iously as the boat was past off 'It was said Sf him that 
e could turn an oath be*tter than any man on the river, 
which was no mean reputation. 

Mrs. Colfax w2.s assisted to bed by Susan. Virginia 
stood by the little window of the cabin, and as ^he Barbara 
paddled and floated down the river she looked anxiously 
for signals of a conflagration. Nay, in that hour she 
wished that the city mi^t burn. So it is that the best of 
us may at times desire misery to thousands that our own 
malice may be fed. Virginia longed to see the yello^^ 
flame cjjeep along the wet, gray clouds. Passionate tears 
catme to her eyes at the thought of the humiliation she 
had suffered, — and before him, of all men. Could she 
ever live with her aunt after what she had said ? ‘‘ Carry- 

ing on with that Yankee!” The horrible injustice of it! 

Her anger, too, was still against Stephen. Once more 
he had been sent by circumstances to mock her and her 
people. If the city would only burn, that his cocksure 
judgment might for once be mistaken, his calmness for 
once broken ! 

The rain ceased, the clouds parted, and the sun turned 
the muddy river to gold. The bluffe shone May-green in 
the western flood of light, and a haze hung over the 
bottom-lands. Not a sound disturbed the quiet of the city 
receding to the northward, and the rain had washed the 
pall of s^oke from over it. On the boat excited voices 
died down to natural ton A men smoked on the guards 
and promenaded on the hurricane deck, as if this were 
some pleasant excursion. Women waved to the other 
boats flocking after. Laughter was heard, and ^king. 
Mrs. Colfax stiryod in her berth and began to talk. 

“ Virginia, where are we going ? ” 

Virginia did not move. 

‘‘ Jinny 1 ” 

She turned. In that hour she remembered th%t great 
good-natur^ man, her mother’s* brother, and for his sate 
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Colonel Carvel had put up with much from his wife s sister- 
in-law. She could pass ^over but never forgive what her 
aunt had said to her that afternoon. Mrs. Colfax had 
often been^ cruel before, and inccnsiderate. But as the 
girl thought of the speech, staring out on the waters, it 
suddenly occurred to her that no lady would have uttered 
it. In all her life she had never idealised till now that 
her aunt was not a lady. F rom that time forth Virginia s 
attitude toward her aunt was changed. 

She controlled herself, however, and answered some- 
thing, and went out listlessly to find the Captain and 
inquire the destination of the boat. N ot that this mattered 
ihuch to her. At the foot of the companion way leading 
to the saloon deck she saw, of all people, Mr. E4iphalet 
Hopper leaning on the rail, and pensively expectoratiftg 
on the roof of the wheel-house. In another mood Vir- 
ginia would have laughed, for at sight of her he straight- 
ened convulsively, thrust his quid into his cheek, and 
removed his hat with more zeal than the grudging deter- 
ence he usually accorded to the sex. Clearly Eliphalet 
would not have chosen the situation. 

I cal’late we didn t get out any too soon, Miss Carvel, 
he remarked, with a sad attempt at jocoseness. There 
won’t be a great deal in that town when the Dutch get 

through with it.” . . 

I think that there are enough men left in it to, save 

it,” said Virginia. . , , ^ 

Apparently Mr. Hopper found no ‘Suitable answer to 
this, for he made none. He continued to glanoe at her 
uneasily. There was an impudent tribute in his look 
which she resented strongly. 

“ Where is the Captain ? ” she demanded. 

“He’s down below— ma’am,” he replied. “ Oan 


can I do anything ? ” . . * « mav 

“ Yes,” she said, with abrupt maliciousness, you y 

tell me where you are going.” m, where 

“I cal’late, up the Cumberland River. Thats 
she’s bound for, if she <ion’t stop before she gets t _ 
Guess there ain’t many of ’em inquired where s 
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goin’, or cared much,” he added, with a ghastly effort 
to be genial. ^ 

“ Do you care ? ” she demande^, curiously. ^ 

Eliphalet grinned. • ^ 

Not a great deal,” he said. Then he felt called upon 
to defend himself. I didn’t see any use in get tin' 
murdered, when I couldn’t do anything.” ^ 

She left him. He stared after her up the com- 
panionway, bit off a generous piece of tobacco, and 
ruminated. If to be a genius is to possess an infinite 
stock of patience, Mr. Hopper was a genius. There was 
patience in his smile. But it was not a pleasant smile 
to look upon. 

Virginia did ,not see it. She had told her aunt the 
rfews, and stood in the breeze on the hurricane deck 
looking southward, with her hand shading her eyes. The 
Barbara Lane happened to be a boat with a record, and 
her name was often in the papers. She had already 
caught up with and distanced others which had had half 
an hour's start of her, and was near the head of the 
procession. 

Virginia presently became aware that people were 
gathering around her in knots, gazing at a boat coming 
toward them. Others had been met which, on learning 
the dread news, turned back. BuV’this one kept her bow 
steadily up the current, although she had passed within a 
biscuit-tcfes of the leader of the line of remgees. It was 
then that Captain 'Vance s hairy head appeared above the 
deck. « ^ 

‘‘ Dang me ! ” he said, “ if here ain't pig-headed Brent, 
steaming the Jewanita straight to destruction.” 

“ Oh, are you sure it's Captain Brent ? ” cried Virginia. 

The Captain looked around in surprise. 

“ If that there was Shreve's old Enterprise come to life 
again. I'd lay cotton to sawdust that Brent had her. 
Danged if he wouldn’t take her right into the ja>ws of 
the Dutch.” 

The Captain's words spread, , and caused considerable 
excitement. On board the Barbara Lane were many 

Y 
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gentlemen who had begun to be shamefaced over their 
panic, and these went in a body to the Captain and asked 
him to coipmunicate wj[th the Juanita. Whereupon a 
certain number of whistles wer3 sounded, and the Bar- 
bara' 8 bows headed for the other side of the channel. 

As the Juanita drew near, Virginii:. saw the square 
figure and ^clean, smooth-shaven face of Captain Lige 
standing in front of his wheel-house. Peace crept back 
into her soul, and she tingled with joy as the bells clanged 
and the bucket-planks churned, and' the great New 
Orleans packet crept slowly to the Barbara's side. 

“You ain’t goin’ in, Brent?” shouted the Barbara's 
captain. 

“ Why not ? ” responded Mr. Brent. • At the i^und j>f 
his voice Virginia could have wept. 

“ The Dutch are sacking the city,” said Vance. “ Didn’t 
they tell you ? ” 

“ The Dutch — hell ! ” said Mr. Brent, calmly. “ Who’s 
afraid of the Dutch ? ” 

A general titter went along the guards, and Virginia 
blushed. Why could not the Captain see her ? 

“ I’m on my reg lar trip, of course,” said Vance. Out 
there on the sunlit river the situation seemed to call for 
an apology. 

“ Seems to be a little more loaded than common,” 
remarked Captain Lige, drily, at which there was another 
general laugh. 

“If you’re really goin’ up,” said Captain Vance, “I 
reckon there’s a few here woukl like to be massacred if 
you’ll take ’em.’' 

“ Certainly,” answered Mr. Brent ; “ I’m bound for the 
barbecue'' And he gave a command. 

Whik the two great boats were manoeuvring, and slash- 

jt with one wheel and the other, the ^ngs sounding, 

|^;inia ran into the cabin. 

“ Oh, Aunt Lillian,” she exclaimed, “ here is Captain 
Lige and the Juanita, and he is going to^ke us back 
with hine. He says there no danger.” ' 

It is unnecessary here to repeat the moral persuasion 
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which Virginia lised to tret her nmf ..r. „ i j 
That lady, when she had htard #he whistle and the SS' 
had let her imagination loose. ;r,irning her face to the 

A big stevedore carried her down two decks to whAr^ 
the gang-plank was thrown across. Captain Lige himself 
was at the other end. His face lighted Pushin^tti 
people aside, he rushed across, snatchfd the la^S the 

•' fortunate ' ” 

The stevedores services were required for Mammv 

^ter. And behind the burly shield thus formed 'a 
sJoutisM gentlenjan slipped over, all unnoticed, with a 
carpet-bag in his hand. It bore the initials E H 

Ihe plank w^ drawn in. The great wheels beffan to 

to’^P -Barfcam’.s- pas.sengers waved go.S-bye 

to the foolhardy lunatics who had elected to go Iback into 
the jaws of destruction. Mrs. Colfax was put into a caWn 
nd Virginia, in a glow, climbed with Captain Lige to the 
hurricane deck. There they stood for Lhile silence 
watching the broad stern of the Barbara growing smaller’ 

“ Just to think,” Miss Carvel remarked, with a little 
hysterical sigh, “just to think thq|^ some of those people 
brought bronze clocks instead of t^th -brushes ” ^ ^ 

gancing at the parcel she held so tightly under her 

He nerer knew why sh^i blushed so furiously. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE STRAINING OF ANOTHER FRIENDSHIP 

Captain Lige asked but two questions : where was 
the Colonel, and was it true that Clarence had refused to 
be paroled ? Though not possessing overfine suscepti- 
bilities, the Captain knew a mud-drum from a ladj^’s 
watch, as he himself said. In his solicitude for Virginia, 
he saw that she was in no state of mind to talk of tl?e 
occurrences of the last few days. So he helped her to 
climb the little stair that winds to the top of the Texa^ 
— that sanctified roof where the pilot-house squats. The 
girl clung to her bonnet. Will you like her any the less 
when you know that it was a shovel bonnet, with long red 
ribbons that tied under her chin ? It became her wonder- 
fully. “ Captain Lige,'' she said, almost tearfully, as she 
took his arm, how I thank heaven that you came up the 
river this afternoon ! " 

“Jinny,” said the Captain, “did you ever know why 
cabins are called staterooms? ” 

“ Why, no,” answered she, puzzled. 

“ There was an old fellow named Shreve who ran steam- 
boats before Jackson fought thq redcoats at New^Orleans. 
In Shreve’s time the cabins \/ere curtained off, just like 
these new-fangled sleeping-car berths. The old.man built 
wooden rooms, and he named them after the different 
states, Kentuck, and Illinois, and Pennsylvania. So that 
when a fellow came aboard he'd say : ‘ What state am I 
in, Cap ? ’ And from this river has the name spread all 
over tjie world — stateroom. That's mighty interesting,'* 
said Captain Lige. 

“ YesyL' said Virginia ; “ why didn't you tell me long 

ago?- 
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‘‘ And I’ll bet you can’t say/’ the Captain continued, 

« why this house we’re standing \)n is called the Texas ? ” 
Because it is annexed to the i^tates,” she replied, quick 
as a flash. * • 

Well, ydu’re bright,'' said he. '' Old Tufts got that 
notion, when Texas ct^me in. Like to sec Bill Jenks ? ” 

Of course,” said Virginia. • 

Bill Jenks was Captain Brent’s senior pilot. His skin 
hung on his face in folds, like that of a rhinoceros. It 
was very much thb same colour. His grizzled hair was all 
lengths, like a worn-out mop ; his hand reminded one of 
an eagle’s claw, and his teeth were a pine yellow, ^e 
greeted only such people as he deemed worthy of notice, 
b\jt he had held Virginia in his arms. 

“ William,” said the young lady, roguishly, “ how is the 
eye, location, and memory V 

William abandoned himself to a laugh. When this 
happened it was put in the TuavAtaslog. 

“ So the Cap’ll be still harpin’ on that ? ” he said. “ Miss 
Jinny, he’s just plumb crazy on a pilot’s qualification^ 

He says that you are the best pilot on the river, but I 
don’t believe it,” said Virginia. 

William cackled again. He made a place for her on the 
leather-padded scat at the back otW^-he pilot-house, where 
for a long time she sat staring at the flag trembling on the 
jackstaff Jpe tween the great sombre pipes. The sun mil 
down, but his light lingered in the air above as the big 
boat forged abreast the foreign city of South St. Louis. 
There was the Arsenal, gl'im despite its dress of green, 
where Clarence was confined alone. . , , « w n 

Captain* Lige came in from his duties below. VVell, 
.Jinny, we’ll soon be at home,” he said. “ Wove made a 

quick trip against the rains.” r » 

“ And — and 3o you think the city is safe ? \ ^ 

“ Safe ! ” he cried, “ As safe as London ! He checked 
himself. “ Jinny, would you like to blow the whistle?? 

I should just love to,” said Virginia. And following 
Mr. Jenks’s directions she put her toe on the tread, and 
shrank back^ when4he monster responded with a snort 
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and a roar. River men along the levee heard that signal 
and laughed. The joke wks certainly not on sturdy Elijah 
Brent. 

An hour later, Virginia and hor'aunt and the Captain, 
followed by Mammy Easter and Rosetta and Susan, were 
walking through the streets of th^ stillest city in the 
Union. All that they met was a provost's guard, for St. 
Louis was under Martial Law. Once in a while they 
saw the light of some contemptuous citizen of the residence 
district who had stayed to laugh. Out ih the suburbs, at 
the country houses of the first families, people of distinc- 
tion slept five and six in a room — many with only a quilt 
be1*ween body and matting. Little wonder that these 
dreamed of Hessians and destruction. In' town th^ slej^b 
with their doors open, those who remained and had faith. 
Martial law means passes and explanations, and walking 
generally in the light of day. Martial law means that the 
Commander-in-chief, if he be an artist in well doing, may 
use his boot freely on politicians bland or beetle-browed. 
No police force ever gave the sense of security inspired by 
a provost s guard. 

Captain Lige sat on the steps of Colonel Carvels house 
that night, long after the ladies were gone to bed. The 
only sounds breaking tlj^e silence of the city were the beat 
of the feet of the marching squads and the call of the 
corporals relief. But the Captain smoked in agpny i>ntil 
the clouds of two days slipped away from under the stars, 
for he was trying to decide a Question. Then he went up 
to a room in the house which ha/i been known as tiis since 
the rafters were put down on that floor. 

The next morning, as the Captain and Virginia sit at 
breakfast together with only Mammy Easter to cook and 
Rosetta ^o wait on them, the Colonel bursts in. He is 
dusty and travel -stained from his night on^ the train, but 
his gray eyes light with affection as he sees his friend 
beside ^is daughter. 

“ Jinny,” he cries as he kisses her, ‘‘ Jinny, I'm proud of 
TOU, my girl ! You didn't»let the Yankees frighten you. 
But where is Jackson ? 
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And so the w^iole miserable tale has to be told over 
again between laughter and tears on Virginia’s part and 
laughter and strong language on Colonel Carvel’s What 
a blessing that Lige «mt thenf else the CiUonel might 
now be staj-ting for the Cumberland River in search of his 
daughter. The .Captain docs not take much part in the 
conversation and he refuses the cigar which is offered him 
Mr. Carvel draws back in surprise. • 

“Ligc,” he says, “this is the first time to my knowledge ’’ 
“I smoked too many last night,” says the Captain. 

. r r down, with his feet against the mantel, 

too full of affairs to take much notice of Mr. Brent’s 
apathy. 


Tlie Yanks have taken the first trick — that’s sure/* 
Re said.^ But 1 think we’ll laugh last, Jinny. Jefferson 
City isn't precisely quiet. The state has got more militia, 
or will have more militia in a day or two. We won’t 
miss the thousand they stole in Camp Jackson. They’re 
organising up there. And I ve got a few commissions 
right here," and he tapped his pocket. 

^'Pa," said Virginia, “did you volunteer?” 

The Colonel laughed. 

‘The Governor wouldn’t have me/’ he answered. “He 
said I was more good here in St. Louis. I’ll go later. 
What’s this I hear about ClarencJ?? ” 


Virginia related the occurrences of Saturday. The 
Colonel • listened with many exclamations, slapping his 
knee from time t« time as she proceeded. 

“ By gum ! ” he cried, when she had finished, “ the boy 
has it in him, after all ! ^hey can’t hold him a day — can 
they, Lige ? ” (No answer from the Captain, who is eating 
his breakfast in silence.) “All that we have to do is to go 
for Woringtqn and get a habeas corpus from tljp United 
States District Court. Come on, Lige.” 

The Captain got up excitedly, his face purple. 

« reckon you’ll have to excuse me, Colonel,’’ he said. 
* There’s a cargo on my boat which has got to come off.” 

And without m^re ado he left the room. In jonstema- 
tion they heard t||e front door close behind him. And yet, 
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neither father nor daughter dared in that hour add to the 
trial of the other by speaVing out the dread that was in 
their hearts. The Colonel smoked for a while, not a word 
escaping hifh, and then Me pattec^ Virginia's cheek. 

“ I reckon I'll run over and see Russell, ^inny/' he 
said, striving to be cheerful. “ We mus^^ get the boy out. 
I'll see a lawyer." He stopped abruptly in the hall and 
pressed his^hand to his forehead. “ My God," he whis- 
pered to himself, “ if I could only go to Silas ! " 

The good Colonel got Mr. Russell, aiid they went to 
Mr. Worington, Mrs. CoUax's lawyer, of whose politics 
it is not necessary to speak. There was plenty of excite- 
ment around the Government building where his Honour 
issued the writ. There lacked not gentlemen of infiuencc 
who went with Mr. Russell and Colonel Carvel and thJ 
lawyer and the Commissioner to the Arsenal. They were 
admitted to the presence of the indomitable Lyon, who 
informed them that Captain Colfax was a prisoner of war, 
and, since the Arsenal was Government property, not in 
the state. The Commissioner thereupon attested the 
affidavit to Colonel Carvel, and thus the application for 
the writ was made legal. 

These things the Colonel reported to Virginia and to 
Mrs. Colfax, who received them with red eyes and a thou- 
sand queries as to whetlfer that Yankee ruffian would pay 
any attention to the Sovereign law which he pretendeq to 
uphold ; whether the Marshal would not be cast 6ver the 
Arsenal wall by the slack of his raimenUwhen he went to 
serve the writ. This was not the language, but the pur- 

E ort of the lady's questions. Cblonel Carvel had made 
ut a light breakfast : he had had no dinner, and little 
rest on tne train. But he answered his sister-in-law with 
unfailing^courtesy. He was too honest to express a hope 
which he did not feel. He had returned that evening to 
a dreary household. During the day the servants had 
straggled in from Bellegarde, and Virginia had had pre- 
par^ iJhose dishes which her father loved. Mrs. Colfax 
chose to keep her room, for which the two Were silently 
thankful. * Jackson announded supper. The Colonel was 
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humming a tunS as he went down the stair-, V,nf v • • 
was not deceived. He would ribt sop ti^p ’ 
ey«. he t»ok hie chJrhe Cm nofZTTf.'".'’?' 
Ligeis empty . eat. Itetias became ho dfd 

“Pa, are you ill ? ”*she fkltcrcd. 

ehe^Xtt '» <■“ l»»k 

“Jinny,” he smd, “I reckon Lige is for the Yankees” 

“ DkThe tpl?'"" * V- I*'' faintly. 

if the Colonel, in agony, '■ to think that 

he kept ..from me! to think that Lijckept itlmmmer 

gen«;:^t’?e wLL\‘cTver";.f“” 

He said nothing to that. Virginia got up and went 
toftlyjround the table. She leaid ^.cr ehouE 

“^Yes,” he said, his voice lifeless 
But her courage was not to be lightly shaken, 
ra, will ^ou forbid him to come here — now 

clock ■’^nHwer. while the big 

h4S wiSly. 

4%'tm.‘t«mi”'' ' '’“™ “ '“f’ 

him whp‘!l?'’“^*‘^ did not ask 

Snnrr going, but ordered Jackson to keep the 

ii^h?! "'®"* into the drawing-room. ^The 

motrr 'vas he? 

wondrous Y , .Her fingers fell upon the kej*. That 

'I'^dge Whipple loved, which for 
softlv with +h^^ the comfort of those in distress, floated 
“ Le^ ir • *jf out of the open window. It was 

paus^’. Carrol heard it, and 

Shall we follow I^m ? 
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He did not stop again until he reached the narrow street 
at the top of the levee banic, where the quaint stone houses 
of the old Fjrench residerj^ts were being loaded with wares. 
He took a few steps back-up th«^ hill. Then he wheeled 
about, walked swiftly down the levee, and on to the landing- 
stage beside which the big Juanita loomed in the night. 
On her bow^was set, fantastically, a yellow street-car. 

The Colonel stopped mechanically. Its unexpected 
appearance there had served to break the current of his 
meditations. He stood staring at it, Vvhile the roust- 
abouts passed and re passed, noisily carrying great logs of 
wood on shoulders padded by their woollen caps. 

That 11 be the first street-car used in the city of New 
Orleans, if it ever gets there, Colonel.’* 

The Colonel jumped. Captain Lige was standing be- 
side him. 

‘‘ Lige, is that you ? We waited supper for you.” 

“ Reckon I’ll have to stay here and boss the cargo all 
night. Want to get in as many trips as I can before — 
navigation closes,” the Captain concluded significantly. 

Colonel Carvel shook his head. “ You were never too 
busy to come for supper, Lige. I reckon the cargo isn’t 
all.'^ 

Captain Lige shot at^him a swift look. He gulped. 

Come out here on the levee,” said the Colonel, sternly. 

They walked out together, and for some distance in 
silence. • 

“ Lige, said the elder gentleman, striking his stick on 
the stones, “ if there ever was a^straight goer, that’s you. 
You've always dealt squarely with me, and now I’m going 
to ask you a plain question. Are you North or South ? ” 

“ I’m North, I reckon,” answered the Captain, bluntly. 

The Ctolonel bowed his head. It was a long time before 
he spoke again. The Captain waited likS a man who 
expects and deserves the severest verdict. But there was 
no anger in Mr. CarveTs voice — only reproach. 

And you wouldn’t tell me, Lige ? You kept it from 
me.” • . 

Ood, Colonel/’ exclaimed the J|ther, pa^ionately, 
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« how could I ? I owe what 1 have to your charity 
But for you and-and Jmny I should have gone to the 
are takej;! away wha(i have I left 
m hfe ? I was a coward, sir, not to tell you. You must 
have guessed It. And yet,-God he!,, me, -I can’t stand 
by and see the satipn go to pieces. Your nation as well 
as nunc. Colonel. Your hithors I'ought that wp Americans 
might mhent the earth — ” Ho stopped abruptly. Then 
he continued haltingly, “ Colonel, I know you’re a man of 
strong feelings ttnd co^wteiions. All I ask is that you 
and Jmny will think of me as a friend—’’ ^ 

He choked, and turned away, not heeding the direction 
of his feet. The Colonel, his stick raised, stood looking ' 

^ He^was folded in the near darkness before he 

called his name. 

Lige ! ’’ 

‘‘ Yes, Colonel.” 

He came back, wondering, across the rough stones until 
he stood beside the tail figure. Below them, the lights 
gilded along the dark water. ® 

“ Lige, didn’t I rai.se you ? Haven’tT taught you that 
niy house was your home? Come back, Lige. But 

but neyer speak to me again of this night ! Jinny is 
waiting for us.” ^ 

Not a word passed between them as they went up the 
quipt street. At the .sound of their foot in the entry the 
door was flung open, and Virginia, with her hands out- 
stretched, stood ifhder the hall light. 

“ Oh, fa, I knew you ivould bring him back,” she said. 
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()F CLARENCE 

Captain Clarence Colfax, late of the State Dragoons, 
awoke on Sunday morning the chief of th^' many topics of 
the conversation of a big city. His conduct drew forth 
, enthusiastic praise from the gentlemen and ladies who 
had^^ thronged Beauregard and Davis avenues, and honest 
admiration from the party which had broken iqj the Pamp.® 
The boy had behaved well. There were many doting 
parents, like Mr. Catherwood, whose boys had accepted 
the parole, whose praise was a trifle lukewarm, to be sure. 
But popular opinion, when once aroused, will draw a grunt 
from the most grudging. 

We are not permitted, alas, to go behind these stern 
walls and discover how Captain Colfax passed that event- 
ful Sunday of the Exodus. We know that, in his loneli- 
ness, he hoped for a visit from his cousin, and took to 
pacing his room in the ^j^^ternoon, when a smarting sense 
of injustice crept upon him. Clarence was young. And 
how was he to guess, as he looked out in astonishment 
upon the frightened flock of white boats swimming south- 
ward, that his mother and his sweetheart were there ? 

On Monday, while the Colonel and many prominent 
citizens were busying themselves about procuring the legal 
writ which was at once to release Mr. Colfax, and so cleanse 
the whole body of Camp Jackson s defenders from any 
veiled intentions toward the Governments^ many well- 
known carriages drew up before the Carvel House in Locust 
Street to congratulate the widow and the Colonel upon 
the possession of such a son and nephew. There were 
some who slyly congratulated V irginia, whose martyrdom 
it was to sit up with people all the d^/ long. For Mrs. 
Colfox kept her room, and admitted c^Iy a fgw of her 
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bosom frionds to cry witli yi/i-. j-l i 

callers waa gone, Virginia was’ admitted to h®* ‘H® 

presence. aamitted to her aunt’s 

to the Arsenal with rbSrjt’foTMaf ^ S^ing 

there is a chancg that he rniv m... / K 

will go, of coursl” *• us- You 

ha^i^“SMhr£’'o“ ,t sr'”’“'vr 

gown f.l4 aw4/r«.Xrwto: iT,” ““ 
my bureaJ after’ thft^" SreS-undlJ'^Y 

dim doo, he ! I, he taming 

sadness^* BroJghrup te ‘reve?-^"" T but in 

ignored the shadowness of her aunl^s ® 

days. But now Mrs Cnlfnv’. ^‘’'’^uuiacter in happier 

end), VirginrfLt olX ’ of 

“the? f" "r"-' ■SnVLS; i"r »;S 

tha* 1*10*0, fate had made her the mother of 

the mart* she was to marry. The tnrl en , 1 1 f!! , f 

of Iwo^dfy^^he’E^LpT it fmm’'hl'rind ^^B^t 

Clarence wan to be nsfel^nl To-,™Z,fhe iLTj; 
« lofe hta “’st*’ ''r O. reward, and .he da 

a^ain %hi i, rT^u ^uce that again and 

ofhe?’fee?inesi^ herself again and again with 

tha qU^‘ ‘ ^he had set up intense love of country in 

for a wMV’ir “ and it had anZeSZ 

o . , wmie. bhe saw Clarence in a hero's lio-ht jmfii o 

AM veV he*' ‘'"“Of-iSo made her ehudder and draw baik 

be water, Sbe would 
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Captain Lige's cheery voice roused heV frora below — 
and her father s laugh. Afid as she went down to them 
she thankedjCJod that this friend had been spared to him. 
Never had the Captain^ river #yarns been better told 
than at the table that evening. Virginia did not see him 
glance at the Colonel when at last he .had*brought a smile 
to her face. ^ 

‘‘ I'm going to leave Jinny with you, Lige," said Mr. 
Carvel, presently. “ Worington has some notion that the 
Marshal may go to the Arsenal to-night With the writ. I 
mustn't neglect the boy." 

Virginia stood in front of him. 

“ Won't you let me go ? " she pleaded. 

The Colonel was taken aback. He stoc^ lookingidowq 
at her, stroking his goatee, and marvelling at the .ways of 
woman. 

“ The horses have been out all day. Jinny," he said, I 
am going in the cars." 

“ I can go in the cars, too.” 

The Colonel looked at Captain Lige. 

There is only a chance that we shall see Clarence,” he 
went on, uneasily. 

“ It is better than sitting still,” cried Virginia, as she 
ran away to get the bonpet with the red strings. 

‘‘ Lige,” said the Colonel, as the two stood awaiting her 
in the hall, I can't make her out. Can you ? ” 

The Captain did not answer. 

It was a long journey, in a bumping car with bad 
springs that rattled unceasingly, ^past the string of provost 
guards. The Colonel sat in the corner, with his head bent 
down over his stick. At length, cramped and weary, they 
got out, and made their way along the Arsenal wall, past 
the sentrfes to the entrance. The sergeant brought his 
rifle to a port." 

“ Commandant's orders, sir. No one admitted,” he said. 

‘‘ Is Captain Colfax here ? ” asked Mr. Carvel. 

“ Captain Colfax was taken to Illinois in a skiflF, quarter 
of an hoicr since.” 

Captain Lige gave vent to a long, lo^ whistle. 
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A skiff!’’ her exclaimed, “and the river this high ! A 

skiflfr\ " 

Virginia clasped his arm in tey:or. 

“ Is there danger 

Before he could answer came the noise of steps from 
the direction of tfie river, and a number of people hurried 
up excitedly. Colonel Carvel recognised Mr--Worington, 
the lawyer, and caught him by the sleeve. 

“ Anything happened ? ” he demanded. 

Worington glanced at the sentry, and pulled the Colonel 
past the entrance and into the street. Virginia and 
Captain Lige followed. 

“ They have started across with him in a light skiff — four 
men arid a captayi. The young fool ! We had him rescued.” 

“ Rescued ! ” 

“Yes. There were but five in the guard. And a lot 
of us, who suspected what they were up to, were standing 
around. When we saw em come down, we made a rush 
and had the guard overpowered. But Colfax called out 
to stand back.” 

“ Well, sir.” 

“ Cuss me if I understand him,” said Mr. Worington. 
'' He told us to disperse, and that he proposed to remain 
a prisoner and go where they sent^jiiin.” 

There was a silence. Then — 

“ Jlove on please, gentlemen,” said the sentry, and they 
started to walk towards the car line, the lawyer and the 
Colonel together. • Virginia put her hand through the 
Captain’iif arm. In the darkness he laid his big one over it. 

“Don’t you be frightei?bd. Jinny, at what I said. I 
reckon they *11 fetch up in Illinois all right, if I know 
Lyon, There, there,” said Captain Lige, soothingly. 
Virginia was crying softly. She had endured fnore in 
the past few d^s than often falls to the lot of one and 
twenty. “ There, there. Jinny.” He felt like crying 
himself. He thought of the many, many times h« had 
taken her on his knee and kissed her tears. He might 
do that no more, There \v^s the young Captain, a 

•prisoner on, the greft black river, who had a better right. 
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Elijah Brent wondered, as they waited in the silent street 
for the lonely car, if Clarence loved her as well as he. 

It was vejy late when they reached home, and Virginia 
went silently up to her room. ^ Colonel Carvel stared 
grimly after her, then glanced at his friend as he turned 
down the lights. The eyes of the tvyo met, as of old, in 
true understanding. 

The sun was still slanting over the tops of the houses 
the next morning when Virginia, a ghostly figure, crept 
down the stairs and withdrew the lock and bolt on the 
front door. The street was still, save for the twittering 
of bir^ and the distant rumble of a cart in its early 
roUnds. The chill air of the morning made her shiver as 
she scanned the entry for the newspaper.^ Dismayed, she 
turned to the clock in the hall. Its hands were at quarter 
past five. 

She sat long behind the curtains in her father's little 
library, the thoughts whirling in her brain as she watched 
the growing life of another day. What would it bring 
forth ? Once she stole softly back to the entry, self- 
indulgent and ashamed, to rehearse again the bitter and 
the sweet of that scene of the Sunday before. She 
summoned up the image of the young man who had stood 
on these steps in front of the frightened servants. She 
seemed to feel again the calm power and earnestness of 
his face, to hear again the clear-cut tones of his voice as 
he advised her. Then she drew back, frightehed, into 
the sombre library, conscience-stricketx that she should 
have yielded to this temptation then, when Clarence — 
She dared not follow the thou^t, but she saw the light 
skiff at the mercy of the angry river and the dark night. 
This had haunted her. If he were spared, she prayed for 
strength- to consecrate herself to him. A book lay on the 
table, and Virrinia took refuge in it. ^And her eyes, 
glancing over the pages, rested on this verse : — 

“ Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums 
That beat to battle where he stands ; 

Thy face across his fancy coixes. 

And gives the battle to his A\nds.” 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCING A CAPITALIST 


A CORDON of blue regiments surrounde J the cit3^*at first 
from Carondelet to North St. Louis, like an open fan. The 
crowds liked best to go to Compton Heights, where the 
tents of the German citizen-soldiers were spread out like 
so many slices of white cake on the gieen beside the city’s 
reservoir. Thence the eye stretched across the town, 
catching the dome of the Court House and the spire of St. 
John’s. Away to the west, on the line of the Pacific rail- 
road that led half-way across the state, was another camp. 
Then another, and another, on the circle of the fan, until 
*the river was reached tc the northward, far above the bend. 
Within was a peace that passed understanding, — the peace 


of martial law. - 

• Without the city, in the great state beyond, an irate 
Governor had gathered his forces from the east^and from 
the west. Letters came and went between Jefferson 
City and Jefferson Davis, their purport being that the 
Governor was to work out his own salvation, for a while, 
at least. Young men of St. Louis, struck in a night 
by the lever of militarism, arose and w§nt to Glencoe. 
Iwing sergeants and commissioned officers, mo^ly n 
hated German extraction, thundered at the door of Colone 
Carvel’s house, and other houtes, there — ^for Glencoe was 
a border town. They Isearched the _ ^nd 

once froln garret to ceUar, muttera^^teural oatto^ 

smelled of beer and «iMjer*-lttiut, f K p 
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ance of Miss Carvel did not them— they were blin^ 

to all manly sensations. The Coloners t ' 

m 01en»e written 

headquarters as a place toward which the If a book at 
men strayed Goo§ evidence waTitl ? imet^Sf 
again that the young men had come and go^S reT 
faced commanding officers cursed indimanC^nbui* 
and implied that lee, .t, had had a h3?n“ SSe 
of war were hejd over the advisability of seiz Mr 
Carvels house at Glencoe, but proof w,-/lacking unil one 
mmy night in June a Captain and ten mcnspurWnn the 
drive and swung into a big circle around the house ^Se 
^ptain took off his cavalry gauntlet and knocked at the 

^Jact°on sS Vh^C T"*' home! 

^ Jackson said. The Captain was given an audience more 
formal than one with the Queen of Prussia could have been 

norS infinitely niore haughty than her Majesty! 
Was not the Captain hired to do a degrading service ? 

and^hl’ f followed her about the house, 

and he felt like the lowest of criminals as he opened a 
cW door or looked ondor o bed. He wae a”Ct of 
the field of the mire. How Virginia shrank from him 

K. m her! Her gown would have 

touch. And ^et the Captain did not ' 
smdl of beer nor of sauer-kraut ; nor did he swear in any 
tengVage. He did his duty apologetically, but he did it. 

e pull^ a man (figed seventeen) out from under a ^reat 
hoop skir^ in a little closet, and the man had a pistol that 
Its duty when sr,(ipped in the Captains face, 
ms was' little Spencer Catherwood, just home from a 
military academy. 

through the rain by the chagrined 
to the headquarters, where ho caused a little 
tjo No damning evidence was discovered on 

*he pistol had long since ceased to be a 

-in^^iiii'r 1 ® stiff lecture from the Colonel he 

h^k into^tbe custody of his father. 
Ittclfets, the yoftng men filtered through' 
tefehtly. Presently some of them began 

z 2 . 
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fco come back, gaunt and worn and tattered, among the 
grim cargoes that were landed by the thousands and tens 
of thousands on the leve*'. And they took them (oh, the 
pity of it!) they took them to 'Mr. Lynchs slave pen, 
turned into a Union prison of detention, \Vhere their 
fathers and grandfathers had been wont to send their dis- 
orderly arid insubordinate niggers. They were packed 
away, as the miserable slaves had been, to taste something 
of the bitterness of the negro’s lot. So came Bert Russell 
to welter in a low room whose walls gave out the stench 
of years. How you cooked for them, and schemed for 
them, and cried for them, you devoted women of the 
South ! You spent the long hot summer in town, and 
every day you went with your baskets tc Gratiot •Street;, 
where the infected old house stands, until — until one 
morning a lady walked out past the guard, and down the 
street. She was civilly detained at the corner, because she 
wore army boots. After that ]iermits were issued. If you 
were a young lady of the proper principles in those days, 
you climbed a steep pair of stairs in the heat, and stood in 
line until it became your turn to be catechised by an in- 
different young officer in blue who sat behind a table and 
smoked a horrid cigar. He had little time to be courteous. 
He was not to be daz;^fed by a bright gown or a pretty 
face , he was indifferent to a smile which would have won 
a savage. His duty was to look down into yc^ur heart, 
and extract therefrom the nefarious scaeme you jiad made 
to set free the man you loved eve he could be sent north 
to Alton or Columbus. My dear, you wish to rScue him, 
to disguise him, send him soutfi by way of Colonel Carvel’s 
house at Glencoe. Then he will be killed. At least, he 
will have died for the South. 

First ^politics, and then war, and then ?jiore politics, in 
this our country. Your ma.sterful politician obtains a 
regiment, and goes to war, sword in hand. He fights 
well, •but he is still the politician. It was not a case 
merely of fighting for the Union, but first of getting per- 
mission !o fight. Camp Jackson tak«, and the prisoners 
exchanged south. Captain Lyon, who V^oved ^ke a whirl- 
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wind, who loved the Union ^beyond his own life, was 
thrust down again. A mutual agreement was entered 
into between the Governor and ^he old Indian fighter in 
command of the Wesb^rn Dc^partment, to respect each 
other. A -trick for the Rebels. How Lyon chafed, and 
paced the Arsenal ^alks while he might have saved the 
state. Then two gentlemen went to Wash^gton, and 
the next thing that happened was Brigadier General 
Lyon, Commander of the Department of the West. 

Would General Lyon confer with the Governor of 
Missouri ? Yes, the General would give the Governor a 
safe conduct into 8t. Louis, but his Excellency iiiiisi coyie 
1,0 the General. His Excellency came, and the General 
<l^jigne*l to go with the Union h‘ad('r to the Planters' 
House. Conference, iivt' houis; result, a safe-conduct 
for the Governor back. And this is how General 
Lyon ended the talk. If is words, generously preserved 
by a Confederate Colonel who ac<'.ompani(‘d his Excel- 
lency, deserve to bo writ in gold on the National 
Annals. 

“ Rather than concede to the static of Missouri the 
right to demand that my Government shall not enlist 
troops within her limits, or bring troops into the state 
whenever it pleases ; or move i4is troops at its own will 
into, out of, or through, the stale ; rather than concede 
to tlje state of Missouri for one single instant the right 
to dictate to my Government in any matter, however 
unimpoffant, I wSuld " (rising and ])ointing in turn to 
every on^in the room) “ see yon, and yon, and yon, and 
you, and every man, woma^ and child in this state, dead 
and buried." Then, turning to the Governor, he continued, 
“ Idiis means war. In an hour one of my officers will 
Ccill for you and conduct you out of my lines." 

And thus, without another word, without an inclination 
of the head, he turned upon his heel and strode out of the 
room, rattling his spurs and clanking his sabre. 

It did mean war. In less than two months that indom- 
itable leader was lyi>^g dead beside Wilson’s C^reel?, among 
•the oaks on Blood Hill. What he would have been to 
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this Union, had God spared him, we shall never know. 
He saved Missouri, and won respect and love from the 
brave men who fought against him. 

Those first fierce battles in the state ! What prayers 
rose to heaven, and curses sank to hell, when the news of 
them came to the city by the river^i! Flags were made 
by loving lingers, and shirts and bandages. Trembling 
young ladies of Union sympathies presented colours to 
regiments on the Arsenal Green, or at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, or at Camp Benton to the north-wbst near the Fair 
Grounds. And then the regiments marched through the 
streets with bauds playing that march to which the words 
of the Battle Hymn were set, and those bright ensigns 
snapping at the front ; bright now, and new, and o^’imsofj. 
But soon to be stained a darker rod, and rent into tatters, 
and finally brought back and talked over and cried over; 
and tenderly laid above an inscription in a glass case, to 
be revered by generations of Americans to come. What 
can stir the soul more than the sight of those old Hags, 
standing in ranks like tlui veterans they are, whose duty 
has been nobly done ? I'he blood of the colour-sergeant 
is there, black now with age. l^ut whei*e are the tears 
of the sad women who stitched the red and the white and 
the blue together ^ 

The regiments marched through tlie streets and aboard 
the boats, and pushed off before a levee of wavipg Imnd- 
kerchiefs and flags. Then heart-breaking suspense. Later 
— much later, black lieadlines, and grim lists three col- 
umns long, — three columns of a blanket sho^j ! “ The 

City of Alton has arrived with the following Union dead 
and wounded, and the following Confederate wounded 
(prisoners).’* Why does the type run together t 

In a ^never-ceasing procession they streamed up the 
river; those calm boats which had been wont to carry 
the white cargoes of Commerce now bearing the red 
cargoes of war. And they bore away to new battle- 
fields thousands of fresh-faced boys from Wisconsin 
and Miciiigan and Minnesota, gather^ a^Camp Benton. ^ 
Some came back with their colour gon#ar^ their red® 
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cheeks sallow A,nd beardeTl and sunken. Others came 
not back at all. ^ 

Stephen Brice, with a pain o^er his heartland a lump 
in his throat, walked on* the pavement beside his old com- 
pany, but his look avoided their faces. He wrung Rich- 
ter s hand on the*lan\Jing-stage. Richter was now a Captain. 
The good German’s eyes were filled as he sakk^ood-bye. 

“ You will come, too, my friend, when the country needs 
you,” he said, “Now ’’(and he shrugged his shoulders), 

“ now have we ntany with no cares to go. I have not even 
a father — ” And he turned 'to Judge Whipple, who was 
standing by, holding out a bony hand. ^ 

“ God bless you, Carl,” said the Judge. And Carl could 
scarce #believe h^s (\ars. He got aboard the boat, her decks 
already blue with troops, and as she backed out with her 
whistle screaming, the last objects he saw were the ga\mt 
old man and the broad -shoulciered young man side by side 
on the edge of the landing. 

Stephen’s chest heaved, and as he walked back to the 
office with the Judge, he could not trust himself to speak. 
Back to the silent office where the shelves mocked them. 
The Judge closed the ground-glass door behind him, and 
Stephen sat until five o’clock over a book. No, it was 
not Whittlesey, but Ihiniee^mT^fcflrs. He shut it 
with a slam, and went to Verandah Hall to drill recruits 
on 4 dusty floor, — narrow-chested citizens in suspenders, 
who knew not the first motion in riijlit alnnit face. Foi 
Stephelf^vas an afljutant in the Home Guards what was 
left of th?m. 

One we know of regardetl the going ot the troops and 
the coming of the wounded with an equanimity tiidy 
^ philosophical. When the regiments passed Carvel & 
Company on their way riverward to embark, Mi® Hopper 
did not often take the trouble to rise from his chaii^noi 
was he ever known to go to the door to bid them Cod- 
speed. This was all very well, because they were Union 
regiments. But Mr. Hopper did not contribute a horse, 
nor even a saddle-lflanket, to Uie young men \tho went 
* away secrecy Hi the night, without fathers or mothers or 
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sisters to wave at them. Mr. Hopper had better use for 
his money. 

One scorohing afbernopn in July Colonel Carvel came 
into the office, too hurried to remark the pain in honest 
Ephum’s face as he watched his master. Thcr sure signs 
of a harassed man were on the Colonelf Since ]\Iay he 
had negle«4ed his business aflfaii's for others which he 
deemed public, and which were so mysterious that even 
Mr. Hopper could not get wind of tliom. These matters 
had taken the Colonel out of town. Bu’l now the neces- 
sity of a pass made that awkward, and he went no farthei* 
than Glencoe, where he sjicnt an occasional Sunday. To- 
day Mr. Hopper rose from his chair when Air. Carvel 
entered, — a most unprecedented action. The Colonel 
cleared his throat. Sitting down at his desk, he drummed 
upon it uneasily. 

“ Mr. Hopper ! ” he said at length. 

Eliphalet crossed the room ipiickly, and something that 
was very near a smile wa.s on his fice. He sat down close 
to Mr. Carvel’s chair with a semi-confidential air, — oik^ 
wholly new, had the Colonel given it a thought. He did 
not, but began to finger s<une printed slips of paper which 
had indorsements on their backs. His fine lips were 
tightly closed, as if in piviin. 

“ Air. Hopp(‘r,” he .said, “ these Eastern notes are due 
this week, are they not 

“ Yes, sir." 

The Colonel glanced up swiftly. 

“There is no use mincing matters, Hopper. Ton know 
as well as I that there is no in((ney to pay them," said he, 
with a certain pompous attempt at severity which char- 
acterised his kind nature. “ You have served me well. 
You haVe brought this business up to a yiodern footing, 
and made it as prosperous as any in the town. I am 
sorry, sir, that those contemptible Yankees should have 
forcecfcus to the use of arms, and cut short many promis- 
ing business careers such as yours, sir. But we have to 
face the •music. We hav« to suffer^ for our principles. 
These notes cannot be met, Mr. Hopper." " Apd the good 
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gentleman looked out of tfio window He wa^ 

of a day, before the Mexican AVar, when hirvonr *^ 

had sat in the very chair filled hv IVIr ® ^ 

■■These no.^ caneo/be. vS 
was near to* breaking. voice 

The flies droning y, the hot oflice made the only sound 
Outside the partition, among the bales, was silence 

Colonel, said Mr. Hopper, with a remarkable ease " I 
cal late these notes can be met.'' ' ^ 

The Colonel jdrnped as if Im had heard a shot, and one 
of the notes fell to the floor Fliole.l.a ,• 
tenderly, and hel.l it. b-hldialet picked it up 

‘‘What do you mean, sir?” Mr. Carvel cried. “ TheVe 
utit a. bank in, town that will lend me money I-_I 
Imven t a friend— a friend I may ask who can ^jiare it, 

Mr Hopper lifted up bis hand. It was a fat hand 
Suavity was come iiiion it like a new glove and changed 
he man He was no longer cringing. Now he had 

feeTn t a 1 m’e accustomed to 

see in leather and mahogany oHice.s. 'fhe Colonel glared 

at him uncornfortablv. ° 

« those notes myself, sir." 

cried th(^ Colonel, inowedulously, “ You?'' 

We must do Eliphalet justice. ‘I’here was not a deal 
of hypocrisy ,n his nature, and now he did not attempt 

not beam upon the 

< 1 fuendTess, he had been frightened into his store by 

r,'-”' '>i= Jay t«w..J 

j striven unknown and unnoticed for so many 

wh7\ the pride of those 

a Ignored and insulted him, was dawning* at last, 
with^l"^? Hioughtle.ss of our words, we do not reckon 

and K m little bosoms that may burst into flame 
auerhf Colonel Carvel had ever* been 

ugiit but courteous and kind to all. His station in life 

'an offencefto Eliphalet, who stroi e nofl- to hide 

an exultation that made him tremble. 
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‘‘What do you mean, sirV’ demanded the Colonel, 
again. 

“ I cal’late that I can^ather together enough to meet 
the notes, Colonel. Just' a little /riendly transaction.” 

Here followed an interval of sheer astonishment for 
Mr. Carvel. ^ 

“ You have this money ? ” he said at length. 

Mr. Hopper nodded. 

‘‘ And you will take my note for the amount ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The Colonel pulled his goatee, and sat back in his chair, 
trying to fac(‘ the new light in which he saw his manager. 
He knew well enough that the man was not doing this 
out of charity, or even gratitude. He reviewed hi^ wheiti 
career, from that Hrst morning when he had carried bales 
to the shipping room, to his replacMonent of Mr. Hood, and 
there was nothing with which to accuse him. He remem- 
bered the warnings of Captain Lige and Virginia. He 
could not in hoiujur ask a cent from the Captain now. He 
would not ask his sister-in-law, Mrs. Colfax, to let him 
touch the money he had so ably invested for her; that little 
which Virginia’s mother had left the girl was sacred. 

Night after night Mr. Carvel had lain awake with the 
agony of those Eastern fb^bts. Not to pay was to tarnish 
the name of a Southern gentleman. He could not sell 
the business. His house would bring nothing in these 
times. He rose and began to pace the floor, tugging at 
his chin. Twice he pau.sed to stare at Mr. Hoppm, \vhu sat 
calmly on, and the third time stopped abruptly bfffore him. 

“ See here,” ho cried. “ Wl/ere the devil did you get 
this money, sir ? ” 

Mr. Hopper did not rise. 

“ J haw3n’t been extravagant, Colonel, since I’ve worked 
for you,” he said. “ It don’t cost me much lo live. “ I’ve 
been fortunate in investments.” 

ThQ furrows in the Colonels brow deepened. 

“ You offer to lend me five times more than I have ever 
paid youf Mr. Hopper. Tell me how^ou have made this 
money before I accept it.” 
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to hi, desk, and drew a long shegt of pap,; frSl'a pr^^r 

just^'tTng^or^rir/csa'^ 'vith 

tion. I ain’t forcing you t.rtako H ^ 

fiared up, all at once.' “^I’d lik,. to .save th^TbS,"?’ 

de.k;andT;n;SvfS:;d"knew'^^^^^ 

received ihnf cU^r ^nock that Iils pride 

iintami.shed since he fi.-nl bionght Tt’into' the ***’’’ if 
drew torth sonre blank no.es^lf f 

tijforojie ssignej them he spoke:— ^ 

’‘You are a bu.sine.s.s man, Mr. Hopper” .said he 
And as a bu.sines.s man you must knoAv tliat these notes 

'n rT^ I ■ It is iimrti.al law. 1'he courts are 

abolj^ed, ami all transact.ons here an St. lZ.S "e 

Eliphalet wa.s about to .speak. 

“One moment, -Sir,” cried tlu> Colonel, standincr un and 
towering to l„s r„ll height. ■ j,„, |aw,J„7,S 

tlhs bns^'^ interest, or your security, '^which is 

"acred r ti’H *on. sir, that my word ks 

oacied, and binding for ever upon me and mine.” 

a f« V r •?!' Colonel,” answered Mr. Hopper, with 

Lt ^ geniality. He was, in truth, awed at 

for^. 1'^° Colonel, with equal 

nlaco” H tliis*in«tant you should leave this 

«,;!! ' r. 1 "‘’"'I'- mid continued more calmly : “ It 

will not be long before a Southern Army marches into 
Yankee Government submits.” He 

too-eit. Un you reckon we can hold the business 

together until then, Mr. Hopper ? ” 

faitb^ shouhl smile at the Colonel’s sample 

Would K if Eliphalet Hopper had done so, his history 
would have ended hdl-e. 

Ceave that to me, Colonel,” lie said soberly. 
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Then came the reaction, 'f he good Colonel sighed as 
he signed away that business which had been an honour 
to the city where it was^founded. I thank heaven that 
we are not concerned with the details of their talk that 
day. Why should we wish to know the rate -of interest 
on those notes, or the time ? It was >var4ime. 

Mr. Hopper filled out his cheque, and presently departed. 
It was the signal for the little force which remained to 
leave. Outside, in the store, Ephum paced uneasily, won- 
dering why his master did not come olit. Presently he 
crept to the door of the office, pushed it open, and beheld 
Mr. Carvel with his head bowed down in his hands. 

Marse Corny n ! he cried, '' Marse Corny n ! 

The Colonel looked up. His face was haggard. •. 

“ Marse Comyn, you know what I done promise young 
miss long time ago, bcfo’ — befo’ she done left us 
Yes, Ephum.” 

He saw the faithful old negro but dimly. Faintly he 
heard the pleading voice. 

Marse Comyn, won' you give Ephum a pass down 
river, ter fotch Cap’n Lige ? ” ^ 

Ephum,” said the Colonel, sadly, “ I had a letter from 
the Captain yesterday. He is at Cairo. His boat is a 
Federal transport, and he is in Yankee pay.” 

Ephum took a step forward, appealingly. “ But de 
Cap'n's yo' friend, Marse Comyn. He ain’t never fg’get 
what you done fo’ him, Marse Comyn. He a^n’t in de 
army, suh.” ’ ’ 

“ And I am the Captain’s friend, Ephum,” angered the 
Colonel, quietly. But I wilF^not ask aid from any man 
employed by the Yankee Government. No — not from my 
own brother, who is in a Pennsylvania regiment.” 

Ephum shuffled out, and his heart was lead as he closerl 
the store that night. 

Mr.. Hopper has boarded a Fifth Street car, which jangles 
on with many halts until it comes to Bremen, a German 
settlemerrt in the north of the citjO' At Bremen great 
droves of mules fill the street, and crowd the entrances of 
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the sale stabled there. ijiy arc cracking like pistol 

shots. Gentlemen with the yellow cavalry stripe of the 
United States Army are pushing to and fro, among the 
drivers and the owners, ^nd fingering the frightened ani- 
mals. A herd breaks from the confusion, and is driven 
like a whirlwind* doyn the street, dividing at the Market 
House. They are going to board th(‘ Governmen'Hransport, 
to die on the battlefields of Kentucky and Missouri. 

Mr. Hopper alights from the car with complacency. 
He stands forawTiilii on a corner, against the hot building, 
surveying the buwsy scene, unnoticed. Mules! Was it 
not a prophecy, — that drove which sent him into Mr. 
Carvel’s store 

# Presently a rr^in with a gnawed yellow moustache and 
a shifty eye walks out of one of the offices, and perceives 
our friend. 

“ TIowdy, Jfr. Hopper ?” says he. 

Eliphalet extends a hanil to be squi^ozc'd and returned. 

“ Got them vouchers ?” he asks. He is less careful of 
his English hc're. 

Wal, I jest reckon,” is the' answer. The fellow was 
interrupted by the appearance of a smart young man in a 
smart uniform, who wore an air of genteel imyiortance. 
H(3 could not have been more fi^an two and twiait} % and 
his face and manners were those ot a clerk. The tan ot 
field, service was lacking on his cheek, and he was black 
under the^yes. 

“ Hutto, Ford ! ”*he said, jocularly. 

“ Howdy, Cap ? retorted the other. " Wal, suh, that last 
lot was an extry, fo’ sure. ^As clean a lot as ever I seed. 
Not a lump on ’em. Gov’ment ain’t cheated much on 
them there at one-eighty a head, I reckon. 

Mr. Ford said this with such an air of conviction and 
such a sober facO that the Captain smiled. And at the 
same time he glanced down nervously at the new line of 
buttons on his chest. 

“ I guess I know a mule from a Newfoundland dog by 
this time,” said he. * - . i i j 

“ Wal, I ^est reckon,'" asserted Mr. Ford, with a loud 
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laugh. “ Cap’n Wentworth/ allow me to make you 
acquainted with Mr. Hopper. Mr. Hopper, Capn 
Wentworth/’ 

The Captain squeezed Mr. Hopper’s hand with fervour. 

‘‘ Yow interested in mules, Mr. Hopper ? asked the 
military man. ' 

‘‘ I don'^ caFlate to be,” said Mr. Hopper. Let us 
hope that our worthy has not been presented as being 
wholly without a sense of humour. He grinned as he 
looked upon this lamb in the uniform of Mars, and added, 

“ I’m just naturally patriotic, I guess. Cap’n, ’ll you have 
a drink ? ” 

“ And a segar,” added Mr. Ford. 

"'Just one,”* says the Captain. " It’jt* d — d t^irosortlo 
lookin’ at mules all day in the sun.” ‘ 

Well for Mr. Davitt that his mission work does not 
extend to Bremen, that the good man’s charity keeps him 
at the improvised hospital down town. Mr. Hopper has 
resigned the superintendency of his Sunday School, it is 
true, but he is still a pillar of the church. 

The young officer leans against the bar, and listens to 
stories by Mr. Ford, which it behoves no church members 
to hear. He smokes Mr. Hopper’s cigar and drinks 
his whiskey. And Eliplialet understands that the good 
Lord put some fools into the world in order to give the 
smart people* a chance to practise their talqpts. ^ Mr. 
Hopper neither drinks nor smokes, but he uses spittoon 
with more freedom in this atmosphere. 

When at length the Captain has marched out, with a 
conscious but manly air, Mr. Hopper turns to Ford — 

" Don’t lose no time in presenting them vouchers at 
headquarters,” says he. “ Money is worth something * 
now. And there’s grumbling about this , Department in 
the Eastern papers. If we have an investigation, we’ll 
whistle. How much to-day ? ” 

Three thousand,” says Mr. Ford. He tosses off a 
pony of Bourbon, but his face is not ^ delight to look upon 
“ Hoppei^, you’ll be a d — d rich man some day.” 

1 callate to.” 
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“ I do the dirty work. Aifd because I ain’t got no capi- 
tal, I only get four per cent.” ' ^ 

“ Don’t one-twenty a day suit ? ” 

“You got blasted near a thousand. And you’ve got 
horse contracts, and blanket contracts besides. I know 
you. What’s to prevent my goin’ South when the vouch- 
ers is cashed ? he cried. “ Ain’t it possible ^ ” .• 

“ I presume likely,” said Mr. Hopper cpiictly. “ Then 
your mother’ll have to move out of her little place.” 



CHAPTER II 


NEWS FROM CLARENOE 

‘'The epithet arisfoortt may become? odious and fatal 
on the banks of the Mississippi as it was on the banks ot 
the Seine. Ti(‘fc no man deceive himself! These are fear- 
fCii times. Thousands of our population, by the sudden 
stoppage of business, are thrown out of employmejjfc. 
When gaunt famine intrudes upon their household’ it is 
but natural that they should in<]uire the cause. Hunger 
began the French Revolution.” 

Virginia did not read this editorial, because it appeared 
in that abhorred organ of the Mudsills, the Alissouri 
Democrat. The wheels of fortune were turning rapidly 
that first hot summer of the war timcj- Let us be thank- 
ful that our flesh and blood are incapable of the fury of 
the guillotine. But when we think calmly of those days, 
can we escape without ai little pity for the aristocrats^ 
Do you think that many of them did not know hunger 
and want long before that cruel war was over ? 

How bravely they met the grim spectre wk^ch crept so 
insidiously into their homes ! > 

“ Virginia, child,” said Mrs. Colfax, peevishly ^ one niorn- 
ing as they sat at breakfasv?, ‘‘why do you persist in 
wearing that old gown ? It has gotten on my nerves, niy 
dear. You really must have something new made, even 
if there'-are no men here to dress for.” 

“ Aunt Lillian, you must not say such tilings. I do not 
think that I ever dressed to please men.” 

“ tut, my dear, we all do. I did, even aftci I 
married your uncle. It is natural. We must 
shabby in such times as these, or be- out of fashion. Di 
you know that Prince Napoleon was actually coming^ 
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here for a visit this autunii^? We must be ready for him 
I am having a fitting at Miss Elder’s to-day.” ■ 

Virginia was learning patience. She did /lot reply as 
she poured out her auntis coffee. 

Jinny,” •said that lady, “come with me to Elders, and 
I will give you ssine^gowns. If Corny n had been as careful 
of his own money as of mine, you could dress decently” 

“ I think I do dress decently, Aunt Lillian ” answered 
the girl I do not need the gowns. Give me the money 
you intend to pay for them, and I can use it for a better 
purpose.” 

Mrs. Colfax arranged her lace pettishly. 

“ I am sick and tired of this superiority, Jinny.” And, 
iif thp game bre?y:h, “ What would you do with it ? ” 

Virginia lowered her voice. “ Hodges goes through the 
lines to-morrow night. I should send it to Clarence.” 

“ But you have no idea where Clarence is.” 

“ Hodges can find him.” 

“ Pshaw ! ” exclaimed her aunt, “ I would not trust 
him. How do you know that he will get through the 
Dutch pickets (f?^\Prico’s army ? Wasn't Souther cap- 
tured last week, and thnt rash letter of Puss Russell’s 
to eTack Brinsmade published in the Democrat?” She 
laughed at the recollection, aiid Virginia was fain to 
laugh too. “ Puss hasn’t been around much since. I 
hop^ that will cure her of saying what she thinks of 
people.” • ^ 

“ It Won t,” said Wirginia. 

I’ll saVe my money until Price drives the Yankees 
from the state, and Clarenc.^ marches into the city at the 
head of a regiment,” Mrs. Colfax went on. “ It won’t be 
^ long now.” 

Virginias eyes flashed. 

“ Oh, you can’t have read the papers ! And don’t you 
rememlDer the letter Maude had from George ? They 
need the bare necessities of life, Aunt Lillian. Anc^ half 
of Price’s men have no arms at all.” 

‘‘Jackson,” said ]V®"s. Colfax, “ bring me a ne«vspaper. 
►la there an;^ news to-day ? ” 


A A 
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No/^ answered Virginia, quickly. All we know is 
that Lyon has left Springheld to meet our troops, and 
that a great battle is cj^ming. Perhaps — perhaps it is 
being fought to-day.” 

Mrs. Colfax burst into tears. 

“ Oh, Jinny,” she cried, “ how can you be so cruel ? ” 

That y evening a man, tall and lean, but with the 
shrewd and kindly eye of a scout, came into the sitting- 
room with the Colonel and handed a letter to Mrs. Colfax. 
In the hall ho slipped into Virginia s hand another, in a 
“Jefferson Davis” envelope, and she thrust it in her 
» gown — the girl was on fire tis he whispered in her ear 
that he had seen Clarence, and that he was well. In two 
days an answer might bo left at Mr. Russo^I’s houseo ^iif 
she must be careful what she wrote, as the Yankee scouts 
were active. 

Clarence, indeed, had proven himself a man. Glory 
and uniform becanje him well, but danger and depriva- 
tion better. The words he had written, careless and 
frank and boyish, made Virginia s heart leap with pride. 
Mrs. Colfox's letter began with the advCmturc below the 
Arsenal, when the frail skiff had sunk near the island. 
He told how he had heard the captain of his escort sing 
out to him in the darknestv, and how he had floated down 
the current instead, until, chilled and weary, he had con- 
trived to seize the branches of a huge tree floating Jiy. 
And how by a miracle the moon had risen. H^^hcn the 
great Memphis packet bore down upon him, he ha3* been 
seen from her guards, and rescued and made much of ; 
and set ashore at the next lan'ding, for fear her captain 
would get into trouble. In the morning he had walk(;d 
into the country, first providing himself with butternuts 
and rawhide boots and a bowie-knife. Virginia would 
never have recognised her dashing captain ®of dragoons in 
this guise. 

The# letter was long for Clarence, and written under 
great difficulties from date to date, l^pr nearly a month 
he had tramped over mountains and across river bottoms, 
waiting for newa of an organised force of re^stance in 
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Missouri. Beg^ng his way from cabin to cabin, and 
living on greasy bacon and com pone, at length he 
crossed the swift Gasconade (so^ named by ^he French 
settlers because of its bnofwling way.s), where the bridge of 
the Pacific I'ailroad had been blown up by the Governor s 
orders. Then h& learned that the untiring I^on had 
steamed m) the Missouri and had taken possession of 
Jefferson (Jity without a blow, and that the ragged Rebel 
force had fought ^and lost at Booneville. Footsore, but 
undaunted, he pushed on to join the army, which ho 
heard was retreating southward along the western tier of 
counties of the state. 

On the banks of the Osage he fell in with two other 
yctmg itien in as^bad a plight as himself They travelled 
together, until one day some rough farmers with shotguns 
leaped out of a bunch of willows on the borders of a creek 
and arrested all three for Union spies. And they laughed 
when Mr. Clarence tried to explain that he had not long 
since been the dapper captain of the State Dragoons. 

His Excellency 4 ^the Governor of Missouri (so acknow- 
ledged by all good ^Southerners) likewise laughed when 
Mr. Colfax and the two others were brought before him. 
His Excellency sat in a cabin surrounded by a camp 
which had caused the dogs of war to howl for very shame. 

‘‘ Colfax 1 ” cried the Governor. A Colfax of St. Louis 
in biitteriiut^nd rawhide boots ? ” 

“Give rp /a razejr,’’ demanded Clarence, with indigna- 
tion, “ aT-azor and a suit of clothes, and I will prove it.” 

The Governor laughed on(je more. 

“A razor, young man! A suit of clothes! You know 
not what you ask. 

‘‘ Are there any gentlemen from St. Louis here ? 

George Gather wood was brought in, — or rath A* what 
had once been GTeorge. Now he was a big frontiersman 
with a huge blond beard, and a bowie-knife stuck into his 
trousers in place of a sword. He recognised his ydung 
captain of dragoons ; tjie Governor apologised, and Clarence 
slept that ni^t in the cabin. The next day he was given 
' » horse, and a bright new rifle which the Governor's 
^ A A 2 
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soldiers had taken from the Dutch at Cole Camp on the 
way south. And presently they made a junction with 
three thousand more who were their images. This was 
Price s army, but Price had gone ahead into Kansas to beg 
the great McCulloch and his Confederates to come to their 
aid and save the state. 


“Dear mother, I wish that you and Jinny and Uncle Coinyn 
could have seen this country rabble. How you would have 
laughed, and cried, because we are just liku :^hem. In the com- 
bined army two thousand have only bowie-kniv^es or clubs. 
Some have long rifles of Daniel Boone’s time, not fired for 
thirty years. And the impedimenta are a sight. Open waggons 
and Conestogas and carryalls and buggies, and even barouches, 
weighted down with frying-pans and chairs ^ and fcffth^rr bcis. 
But we’ve got spirit, and we can whip Lyon's Dutchmen and 
Yankees just as we are. Spirit is w^hat counts, and the Yanke(\s 
haven’t got it. I was made to-day a Ca])tain of Cavalry under 
Colonel Rives. I ride a great raw-boned horse like an elc]>hant. 
He jolts me until T am sore, — n(>t quite as easy as my thorougli- 
bred, Jefferson. Tell Jinny to care for him, and have him ready 
when we march into JSt. Louis. 


“ CVAvskin Pratrik, 

We have whipped Sigel on the prairie by Coon Creek and 
killed — w-e don’t know hOvv nmny. Tell Maude that George 
di8tingui.shed himself in the fight. We cavalry did not get a 
chance. 

“We have at last met McCulloch and his We 

cheered until we cried when we saw their ranks of gic\y, with the 
gold buttons and the gold braid and tlie gold stars. ^General 
McCulloch has taken me on his staff, and ])romised me a uniform. 
But how to clothe and feed and < ‘arm our men! We have only 
a few poor cattle, and no money. But our men don’t complain. 
We shall whip the Yankees before we starve.” 

L 

For many days Mrs. Colfax did not ceas‘d to bewail the 
hardship which her dear boy was forced to endure. He, 
who jvas used to linen sheets and eider down, was without 
a rough blanket or shelter ; who was used to the best table 
in the steite, was reduced to husks. 

“But, Aunt Lillian.” cried Virginia, “he is fighting foL\, 
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the South. If he were fed^and clothed like the Yankees, 
we should not be half so proud' of him.” 

Why set down for colder gaze the burning words that 
Clarence wrote to Virg^^ia? Ifow she pored over that 
letter, and •folded it so that even the candle-droppings 
would not be creased and fall away ! He was happy, 
though wretched bc*causc he could not see he^ It was 
the life he had longed for. At last (and most pathetic!) 
he was proving his usefulness in this world. He was no 
longer the mere iiller whom she had cJiidden. 

“Jinny, do you rcinembor saying so many years ago that 
our ruin would come of <»ur not being able to woikv How* 1 
wish you could see us felling trees to make bullet-moulds, and 
fj^gin^ •slugs for «anister, and making cartridges at night with 
our bayonets as candlesticks, .liimy dear, I know that you will 
keep up your courage. I can see you sewing for us, I can hear 
you praying for us.” 

It was, in truth, how Virginia earned to sew. She had 
always detested it. Her hngers were pricked and sore 
weeks after she t*i^gan. Sad to relate that her bandages 
nor her shirts nor lier have locks never reached the front. 
Those havelocks, to withstand the heat of the tropic sun, 
which were made in thousands devoted Union women 
that first summer of the war, to be ridiculed as nightcaps 
by the soldiery “ Why should not soldiers have them, 
too V* saW. ^iiJ^inia to the Russell girls. They were nev^er 
so happjf as when aiewing on them against the arrival of 
the Army ^f Liberation, which never came. 

The long, long days of h^at dragged slowly, with little 
to cheer those families separated from their dear ones by 
a great army. Clarence might die, and a month — perhaps 
a year — pass without news, unless he were brought a 
prisoner to St. Dbiais. How Virginia envied Maude oecause 
the Union lists of dead and wounded would give her 
tidings of her brother Tom, at least ! How she coveted 
the many Union families, whose sons and brothers were at 
the front, this privilege I • 

» We were speaking of the Frehch Revolution, when, as 
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Balzac remarked, to be a spy. was to be a, patriot. Heads 
are not so cheap in our Anglo-Saxon countries ; passions 
not so ner^ and uncontrollable. Compare, with a promi- 
nent historian, our.Bostbn Massacre and St. Barthofomew. 
Ihey are both massacres. Compare Camp. Jackson or 
hsaltimore, where a few people were shot, with some Paris 
street sqfjnes after the Bastile. Feelings in each instance 
never ran higher. Our own provost marshal was hissed 
in the street, and called “ Robespierre,” and yet he did not 
tear the assassin’s knife. Our own Southern aristocrats 
were hemmed in in a Union city (their own city). No 
women were thrown into prison, it is true. Yet one was 
wot permitted to shout for J eff Davis on the street corner 
before the provost’s guard. Once dn a while a detachmont 
ot the Home Guards, commanded by a lieutenant, would 
march swiftly into a street and stop before a house, whose 
occupants would run to the rear, only to encounter another 
detachment in the alley. 

^^citement, Eugenie Renault rano- 
the bell of the Carvel house, and ran past the astounded 
Jackson up, the stairs to Virginia’s room, the door of which 
she burst open. ' 

“Oh Jinny!” she cried, “ Puss Russell’s house is sur- 
rounded by Yankees, a,nd Puss and Emily and ail the 
tamily are prisoners ! ” 

Prisoners ! What for ? ” said Virginia, "dropping in her 
excitement her last year's bonnet, which she brimming 
with red, white, and red. 

fr Eugdnie, sputtering with iildignation, 

because they waved at some of our poor fellows who 
to the slave pen. They were being 
marched past Mr. Russell's house under guard — Puss had 
a smallj-" 

h put in Virginia, snafling in spite of 

** And she waved it between the shutters,” Eugenie con- 
tinue. “ And some one told the provost marshal. He 
has had ^he house surrounded, and tne family have to stay 
there.” * 
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But if the food gives (|iit ^ ” 

“ Then/* said Miss Renault, in a voice of awe, “ then 
each one ot the family is to have just a common army 
ration. They are to be treated^ as prisoners ** 

‘‘ Oh, th^se Yankees are detestable ! ” exclaimed Virginia. 

“ But they shal^ pay for it. As soon as our army is organ- 
ised and equipped^ they shall pay for it ten t^ies over.” 
She tried on the bonnet, conspicuous with its red and white 
ribbons, before the glass. Then she ran to the closet and 
drew forth the white gown with its red trimmings. “ Wait 
for me, Genie,” she said, “ and we’ll go down to Puss’s 
house together. It niay cheer her to see us.” 

“ But not in that dress,” said Eugenie, aghast. “ Tfiey"' 
jdll arrest you.” 

how I Rush they would !” cried Virginia. And her 
eyes flashed so that Eugemie was frightened. How I 
wish they would ! ” 

Miss Re^nault regarded her friend with something of 
adoration from beneath her black lashes. It was about five 
in the afternoon when they started out together under 
Virginia’s white*parasol, Eugenie’s slimmer courage upheld 
by her friend’s beahng. We must reniernber that Virginia 
was young, and that her feelings were akin to those our 
great-grandmothers experienced when the British held New 
York. It was as if she had been born to wear the red and 
white of the South. Elderly gentlemen of Northern per- 
suasion pa^jM in their homeward walk to smile in admira- 
tion,— some sadly, as Mr. Brinsmade. Young gentlemen 
found an<*excuse to retrace their steps a block or two. But 
Virginia walked on air, and^saw nothing. She was between 
fierce anger and exaltation. She did not deign to drop her 
eyes as low as the citizen sergeant and guard in front of 
Puss Russell’s house (these men were only huijian, after 
ull) ; she did Agt so much as glance at the curious people 
standing on the corner, who could not resist a murmur of 
delight. The citizen sergeant only smiled, and made no 
uiove to arrest the young lady in red and white. Nor did 
Puss fling open theiblinds and wave at her. 

“ I suppose it’s because Mr. Russell won’t let ner,” said 
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Virginia, disconsolately. ‘‘ Genie, let’s go to head-quari&^ 
and show this Yankee General Fremont that we 
afraid of him.” 

Eugenie’s* breath was ^.aken away by the very boldness 
of this proposition. She looked up timidly into Virginia’s 
face, and hero-woi'ship got the better of prudence. 

The hquse which General Frthnont' appropriated for his 
use when ne came back from Europe to assume command 
in the West was not a modest one. It still stands, a large 
mansion of brick with a stone iioiit, very tall and very 
wide, with an elaborate cornice and plate-glass windows, 
both tall and broad, and a high basement. Two stately 
stone porches capped by elaborate iron railings adorn it in 
front and on the side. The chimneys are generous an^^ 
proportional. In short, the house is of that type buift by 
many wealthy gentlemen in the middle of the century, 
which has best stood the test of time, — the only type 
which, if repeated to-day, would not clash with the archi- 
tectural education which we are receiving. A spacious 
yard well above the pavement surrounds it, sustained by 
a wall of dressed stones, capped by an 'iron fence. The 
whole expressed wealth, security, solidiuy, conservatism. 

Alas, that the coal deposits under the black mud of our 
Western states should, at jength, have driven the owners 
of these houses out of tliem ! They are now blackened, 
almost buried in soot ; empty, or half-tenant >d by boarders. 
Descendants of the old families pass them on^cij^ei?- way to 
business or to the theatre with a sigJi. The sons of, those 
who owned them have built westward, and ^westward 
again, until now they are six n^iles from the river. 

On that summer evening forty years ago, when Vir- 
ginia and Eugenie came in sight of the house, a scene ol 
great animation was before them. Talk was rife over 
the commanding general’s pomp and cir(iiftiistance. He 
had just returned from Europe, where pomp and circum- 
stance and the military were wedded. Foreign officers 
shoulcf come to America to teach our army dress and 
manners. ^ A dashing Hungarian columanded the gen- 
eral's body-guard, which hbnourable corps was even then 
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' ^wn up in the* street befcte thf. . , 

..^pectable distance by a crowd that fear’edToTest The? 
felt like It save when they caup-ht -i- 

cfthe Hungarian capiai,,.^ ia 

ing unifor„«, resplendent in the sm? at th? ^ 
well-fed horees, iind scaldinsr te^^^V? u 

uf the half-etarved Vabble ?f S^nth" ^ .Mrio^ ^"“1' 

ya,J „f the .nanaion J'll 

walked proudly out ot the gate to the curb whe 1 11 

stnrup the eye of the great man (once candicliite a^ 
again to be, for I resident) caught the glint of red’ and 
white on the coiner. For an instant he^stuod tiltfi'ld 
to the spot, with one leg in the air. Then he took it 
down again and spoke to a lanmo' officer of his viinW’ i 
began L aalt bnian, "j™ ( We 

I H'o he will arrest 

conflalrlffil?b‘'^®'Tfu will start a 

beyond the juttver of any Yankee to quell.” 

No thn<.?f" ’ speaking. “ You are my prisoners ” ? 

had taken off the words, .surely. The lieutenant 
“Ladies bowed very low aiyd said: 

this much cf fK co*«pbinents, and he begs that 

maments ” ^ sidewalk may be kept clear for a few 

it *bem, after that, save a retreat ?* But 

swith a Virginia crossed tjie street 

ignity and bearing which drew even the eyes of 
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the body-guard to one side. fAnd there she stood haucrh- 
tily until the guard and the General had thundered away. 

A crowd of black -coated civilians, and (juarterinasters 
and other officers in uniform, poured out of the basement 
of the house into the yard. One civilian, a youngish man 
a little inclined to stoutness, stopped atrthe gate, stared 
then thr^ijSt some papers in his pocket and hurried down 
the side street. Three blocks thence he appeared abreast 
of Miss Carvel. More remarkable still, he lifted his hat 
clear of his head. Virginia drew bao>k. Mr. Hopper, 

with his newly-acquired equanimity and poise, startled 
her. 

May I have the pleasure, ’’ said that gentleman, of 
accompanying you home ? ” 

Eugenie giggled. Virginia was more annoyed tfian she 
showed. 

“ You must not come out of your way,'’ she said. Then 
she added: I am sure you must go 'back to the store 
it is only six o’clock.” 

Had Virginia but known, this occasional tartness in 
her speech gave Eliphalet an infinite delight, even while 
it hurt him. His was a nature whicl/ liked to gloat over 
a goal on the horizon. He cared not a whit for sweet 
girls, th^ cloyed. But^a, real lady vas something to 
attain. He had revised his vocabulaiy tor just such an 
occasion, and thrown out some of the vernu'vular. 

“Business is not so pressing nowadays, 'j^ss‘ Carvel,” 
he answered, with a shade of meaning. 

Then existence must be rather heavy for*you,” she 
inade no attempt W introduce him to Eugenie. 
If we should have any more victories like Bull Run. 
^osperity will come back with a rush,” said the son of 
Massachjtsetts. “ Southern Confederacy, with Missouri 
one of its stars — industrial development* 6f the South — 
fortunes in cotton.” 

Vir^nia turned quickly. ‘‘ Oh, how dare you ? " she 
How dare you speak flippantly of such things ? " 
His suavity was far from overthrovAi. 

• Flippantly, Miss Carvel ? ” said he. I assure you • 
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that I want to see the South win.” What he did not 
know was that words seldom convince women. But he 
added something which reduced her incredulity for the 
time. ‘‘ Do you caFlatj,” said Ife, that I could work for 
your father, and wish ruin to his country ? ” 

“ But you ar^a Yankee born,” she exclaimed. 

•‘'There be a few sane Yankees,” replied Hopper, 
dryly. A remark which made Eugenie laugh outright, 
and Virginia could not refrain from a smile. 

But much against her will he walked home with her. 
She was indignant by the time she reached Locust Street. 
He had never dared do such a thing before. What |j ^d^ 
got into the man ? Was it because he had become a 
manager, and governed the business during her father s 
freepent absences ? No matter what Mr. Hoppers poli- 
tics, he would always be to her a low-born Yankee, a 
person wholly unworthy of notice. 

At the corner of Olive Street, a young man walking 
with long strides almost bumped into them. He paused, 
looked back, and bow(^d as if uncertain of an acknowledg- 
ment. VirginifJ barely returned his bow. He had been 
very close to her, dnd she had had time to notice that his 
coat was threadbare. When she looked again, he had 
covered half the ^lock. Why should she care if Stephen 
Brice had seen Inu* in company with Mr. Hopper ? 

Eliphalet,^t^!f^ had seen Stephen, and this had added 
zest to lii*''- enjoyment. It was part of the fruits of his 
reward. He wished in that short walk that he might meet 
Mr. Cluj^ne and Belle, and every man and woman and 
child in the city whom heiknew. From time to time he 
glanced at the severe profile of the aristocrat beside him 
(he had to look up a bit, likewise), and that look ^et him 
down among the beasts of prey. For she was hig rightful 
prey, and he ^eant not to lose one tittle of enjoyment in 
the progress of the game. Many and many a night in the 
bare little back room at Miss Crane's Eliphalet had glnated 
over the very event which was now come to pass. Not a 
step of th% way bAt what he had lived throi^h before. 
The future is laid open to sucK men as he. Since he had 
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first seen the black cloud of itvar rolling up from the 
South, a hundred times had he rehearsed the scene with 
Colonel Carvel which had actually taken place a week 
before. A hundred tirnejf'had hej)repared his speech and 
manner for this first appearance in public with Virginia 
after he had forced the right to walk in her com})any. 
The wor4ti he had prepared — commonplace, to be sure, 
but carefully chosen — flowed from his lips in a continual 
nasal stream. The girl answered absently, her feminine 
instinct groping after a reason for it all. “She brightened 
when she saw her father at the door ; and, saying good- 
bve to Eugenie, tripped up the steps, bowing to EUphalet 
coldly. 

“ Why, bless us, Jinny,” said the Colonel, “ you haven'l) 
been parading the town in that costunai ! You’ll have us 
in Lynch’s slave pen by to-morrow night. My land 1 ” 
laughed he, patting her under the chin, “ there’s no doubt 
about your sentiments, anyhow.” 

‘‘ I’ve been over to Puss Russell’s house,” said she, 
breathless. “They’ve closed it up, you know — ” (He 
nodded.) “ And then we went — Eugenie^ and I, to head- 
quarters, just to see what the Yatikees fvvould do.” 

The Colonel’s smile faded. He loot ed grave. “ You 
must take care, honey,’’ he said, lovxering his voice. 
“ They suspect me now of communicatiii#^ with the Gov- 
ernor and McCulloch. Jinny, it’s all very^well to be 
brave, and to stand by your colours. But Hiis‘ sort of 
thing,” said he, stroking the gown, “ this sort of%, thing 
doesn’t help the South, my dear, and only sets spies upon 
us. Ned tells me that there w^'.s a man in plain clothes 
standing in the alley last night for three hours.” 

“ Oh, pa,” cried the girl, “ I’m so sorry.” Suddenly 
searching his face with a swift instinct, she perceived that 
these months had made it yellow and linea. “ Pa dear, 
you ^ust come to Glencoe to-morrow and rest. You 
must not go off on any more trips.” 

The^Colonel shook his head sadly. 

“It isn^t the trips, Jinny. There kre duties, my dear, 
pleasant duties— Jinny— ' 
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Yes?" 

The Colonel’s eye had suddenly fallen on Mr.' Hopper, 
who was still standing at the bottom of the^ steps. He 
checked himself abruptly as Elipfialet pulled off his hat. 

“ Howdy,* Colonel ? ” he said. 

Virginia was rAotionless, with her back to the intruder. 
She was frozen by a presentiment. As she saw !?er father 
start down the steps, she yearned to throw herself in front 
of him — to warn him of something, she knew not what. 
Then she heard the Colonels voice, courteous and kindly 
as ever. And yet it broke a little as he greeted his 
visitor. 

'‘Won’t — won’t you come in, I\lr. Hopj)er?” 

* ♦ Vi^g^nia started. 

“1 don’t know but what T will, thank you, Colonel,” he 
answered, easily. “ I took th(3 liberty of walking home 
with your daughter.” 

Virginia fairly flew into the house and up the stairs. 
Gaining her room, she shut the door and turned the key, 
as though he might pursue her there. The man’s face 
had all at once becomes a t(UTor. She threw herself on the 
lounge and buried Iher face in her hands, and she saw it 
still leering at her/with a new confidemee. Presently she 
grew calmer ; risij^, she put on^the plainest of her scanty 
wardrobe, and w^t down the stairs, all in a strange trepi- 
datipn new tQ ?ier. She had never been in fear of a man 
before, fehe hearkened over the banisters for his voice, 
heard -ft, and sunAnoned all her courage. How cowardly 
she had b(?en to leave her father alone with him ! 

Eliphalet stayed to tea. Ht mattered little to him that 
Mrs. Colfax ignored him as completely as if his chair had 
been vacant. He glanced at that lady once, and smiled, 

* for he was tasting the sweets of victory. It was J^'irginia 
who entertaine^^him, and even the Colonel never guessed 
what it cost her. Eliphalet himself marvelled at her 
clftinge of manner, and gloated over that likewise.. Not 
a turn or a quiver the victim^s pain is missed by your 
beast of prey. The uolonel wa^ gravely polite, »but pre- 

• occupied. Had he vrished it, he eo\x\d xvAe 
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to a guest. He offered Mr. H(f|)per a cigai' with the same 
air that he would have given it to a Governor. 

Thank’ee^ Colonel, I (Jon’t smoke,’* he said, waving the 
box away, 

Mrs. Colfax flung herself out of the room. 

It was ten o’clock when Eliphalet reached Miss Crane’s, 
and pickSn his way up the front steps where the boarders 
were gathered. 

‘‘ The war doesn’t seem to make any difference in your 
business, Mr. Hopper,” his landlady remarked ; “ where 
have you been so late ? ” 

^ --r; j happened round at Cohmel Carvel’s this afternoon, 
penA stayed for tea with ’em,” he answered, striving to 
speak casually. r , , ' 

Miss Crane lingered in Mrs. Abner Reed’s room later 
than usual that night. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SCOURGE OF WAR 

‘‘Virginia,” said Mrs. Colfax, f.ho noxf, morning on 
coming downstairs, “ I am going back to Bollcgardc to- 
day. I really cannot put up wit h such a person as Coni}^ 
had here to tea last night.” 

• Vr^r;^ well, Aivit Lillian. At what time shall I order 
the carriage ? ” 

The lady was surprised. It is safe to say that she had 
never accurately gauged the fona*, which Vnginia’s respect 
for her elders, and affection for her aunt through Clarence, 
held in check. Only a moment since Mrs. Colfax had 
beheld her niece. ^Now there had arisen in front of her a 
tall person of authority, before whom she deferred in- 
stinctively. It was j)ot what Virginia said, for she would 
not stoop to tirade. /Mrs. Colfax sank into a chair, seeing 
only the blurred li^s of a newsp^^er the girl had thrust 
into her hand. / 

'' What-f-whac is it ? ” she gasped. I cannot read.” 
There has been a battle at Wilson’s Cr(‘ck,” said Vir- 
ginia, in^n emotionless voice. “(General Lyon is killed, 
lor which I suppose we should be thankful. More than 
seven hundred of the wouriWed are on their way here. 
They are bringing them ona hundred and twenty miles, 
from Springfield to Kollo, in rough army waggons, with 
scarcely anything to eat or drink.” 

“ And—Clarench ? ” 

His name is not there.” 

“ Thank God ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Colfax. ‘‘ Are »the 
Yankees beaten ? ” 

'‘Yes,” said Virginia, coldly. “At what time*shall I 
c^er the carpage to take you to Bellegarde ? 
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Mrs. Colfax leaned forward xnd caught* the hem of her 
niece s gown. “ Oh, let me stay,’* she cried, “ let me stay 
Clarence m^y be with them.” ^ 

Virginia looked down Lt her without pity. 

As you please, Aunt Lillian,” she answered. You 
know that you may always stay here. L only beg of you 
one thing, that when you have anything to complain' of, 
you will bring it to me, and not mention it before pa. He 
has enough to worry him.” 

‘ Oh, Jinny, sobbed the lady in tears again, '' how can 
you be so cruel at such a time, when my nerves are all in 

^ But she did not lift her voice at dinner, which was very 
poor indeed for Colonel Carvel’s house. All day lo*g 
Virginia, assisted by Uncle Ben and Aunt Easter, foiled 
in the stiHing kitchen, preparing dainties which she had 
long denied herself. At evening she went to the station 
at Fourteenth Street with her father, and stood amongst 
the people, pressed back by the soldiers, until the trains 
came in. Alas, the heavy basket which the Colonel car- 
ried on his arm was brought home again. The first hun- 
dred to arrive, ten hours in a hot -ar without food or 
water, were laid groaning on the bot om of great furni- 
ture vans, and carted to the new Hou^- of Refuge Hospi- 
tal, two miles to the south of the city. 

The next day many good women went uhere, Rebe^ and 
Union alike, to have their hearts wrung. The*new and 
cheap building standing in the hot sun reeked witii white- 
wash and paint. The miserable men lay on th5 hard floor, 
still in the matted clothes they had worn in battle. Those 
were the first days of the war, when the wages of our 
passions first came to appal us. Many of the wounds had 
not been tended since they were dressed on the field weeks ' 
before. 

Mrs. Colfax went too, with the Colonel and her niece, 
although she declared repeatedly that she could not»go 
through with such an ordeal. She spoke the truth, for 
Mr. Carrel had to assist her to the waiting-^oom. Then 
he went back to the improvised wards to find Virginia* 
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busy over a gaunt Arkansaifof Price s army, whose pitiful, 
fever-glazed eyes were following her every motion. His 
frontiersmans clothes, stained with blackened Jblood, hung 
limp over his wasted b(^dy. Af Virginias bidding the 
Colonel ran •downstairs for a bucket of fresh water, and 
she washed the caked dust from his face and hands. It 
was Mr. Brinsmade who got the surgeon to dress tJfe man s 
wound, and to prescribe some of the brotli from Virginia s 
basket. For the first time since the war began something 
of happiness entered her breast. 

It was Mr. Brinsmadci wlio was everywhere that day 
answering the questions of distracted motluu’s and fath^Mr^’ 
and sisters who thronged the place ; consulting with tlfe 
siM'ge^r^ ; helping the few who knew how to work in 
placing mattresses under the worst cast s ; or again lie 
might have been seen seated on the bare Hour with a pad 
on his knee, taking down the nanu's of dear ones in distant 
states, — that he might spend his night writing to them. 

^hey put a mattress under tlie Aikansan. Virginia did 
not leave him until he had fallen asleep, and a smile of 
peace was come upon his sunken face. Dismayed at the 
fearful sights about her, awed by the groans that rose on 
every side, she wa^ choosing her way swiftly down the 
room to join her father and aurW^ in the carriage below. 
The panic of fligl>b had seize^d her. 8he felt that amither 
little while in this heated, horrible place would drive her 
mad. She was almost at the door when she cjame sud- 
denly u^on a sight’that made her 2 )ause. 

An eldej*ly lady in widow’s black was kn(‘eling beside 
a man groaning in mortal arony, fanning away the flies 
already gathering about his mce. IJe w(U’(‘. tlu' uniform 
of a Union sergeant, — dusty and splotched and torn. A 
•small Testament was clasped convulsively in the ifingers 
of his right hancl.* The left sleeve was emjjty. Virginia 
lingered, whelmed in pity, thrilled by a wonderful wonian- 
lint^s of her who knelt there. Her face the girl had, not 
oven seen, for it was bent over the man. The sweetness 
of her voice Tield Virginia as in a spell, and the sergeant 
stopped groaning that he might listen. 


B B 
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“ You have a wife ? ” 

“ Yes, ma am.’' 

And a gjiild ? 

The answer came so painfully. ^ 

A boy, ma’am — bom the week — before I came — away.” 
I shall write to your wife,” said tlie lady, so gently 
that Virginia could scarce hear, and tell her that you 
are cared for. Where does she live ? ” 

He gave the address faintly — some little town in Min- 
nesota. Then he added, “ God bless you, lady.” 

Just then the chief surgeon came and stood over them, 
lady turned her face up to him, and tears sparkled 
ill her eyes. Virginia felt them wet in her own. Her 
worship was not given to many. Nobility, ch|i^ct#r, 
efficiency, — all were written on that face. Nobility spoke 
in the large features, in the generous mouth, in the calm 
gray eyes. Virginia had seen her often before, but not 
until now was the woman revealed to her. 

“ Doctor, could this man’s life be saved if I took him to 
my home ? ” 

The surgeon got down beside her and took the man’s 
pulse. The eyes closed. For a wh^le the doctor knelt 
there, shaking his head. “ He has fatated,” he said. 

“ Do you think he canjae saved ? ” afeked the lady again. 

The surgeon smiled, — such a smile good man gives 
after eighteen hours of amputating, of bandaging, o^ ad- 
vising, — work which requires a firm hand, a clear eye and 
brain, and a good heart. 

“ My dear Mrs. Brice,” he said, “ I shall be ^ad to get 
you permission to take him, but we must first make him 
worth the taking. Another hour would have been too 
late.” He glanced hurriedly about the busy room, and 
then a(J^ded, “We must have one more to help us.” 

Just then some one touched Virginians arm. It was 
her father. 

“ J am afraid we must go, dear,” he said ; “ your aunt is 
getting impatient.” 

“ Won?t you please go without me, pa?”* she asked. 
** Perhaps I can be of some use ” 
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The Colonel cast a wondering glance at the limp uniform, 
and went away. The surgeon, who knew the Carvel 
family, gave Virginia a look of astonishment. Jt was Mrs. 
Brice's searching gaze thaji brouglA the colour to the girl’s 
face. • 

“ Thank you, my dear,” she said simply. 

As soon as he could get his sister-in-law off tc •Locust 
Street in the carriage, Colonel Carvel came back. For two 
reeking hours he stood against the newly plastered wall. 
Even he was surpi«ised at the fortitude and skill Virginia 
showed from the very first, when she had deftly cut away 
the stiffened blue cloth, and helped to take oft' the rougt 
bandages. At length the fearful operation was finishec?. 
And the weary surgeon, gathering up his box, expressed 
with all the energy left to him, his thanks to the two 
ladies. 

Virginia stood up, faint and dizzy. The work of her 
hands had sustained her while it lasted, but now the ordeal 
was come. She went down the stairs on her father’s arm, 
and out into the air. All at once she knew that Mrs. 
Brice was beside Ifer, and had taken her by the hand. 

“ My dear,” she w is saying, “ God will reward you for 
this act. You have taught many of us to-day a lesson we 
should have learned; in our Bibles%’ 

Virginia trembled with many emotions, but she 
answered nothing. The mere presence of this woman had 
a strange ^effect upon the girl, — she was filled with a 
longing jinutterablc^ It was not because Margaret Brice 
was the motber of him whose life had been so strangely 
blended with hers — whom sl'ie saw in her dreams. And 
yet now some of Stephen’s traits seemed to come to her 
understanding, as by a revelation, Virginia had laboured 
through the neat of the day by Margaret Brice’s ^ide — 
doing His work,* which levels all feuds and makes all 
Women sisters. One brief second had been needful for 
the spell. c 

The Colonel bowed with that courtesy and respect 
which distinguished him, and Mrs. Brice left the^ to go 
btwk into the room of torment, and watch by the sergeant'a 

B B 2 
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pallet, Virginia's eyes follofived her n'p the stairs, and 
then she and her father walked slowly to the carriage. 
With her foot on the step Virginia paused. 

'' Pa,” she said, '' do you think it would be possible to 
get them to let us take that Arkansan into our house ? ” 

“ Why, honey, I'll ask Brinsmade if you like,” said the 
Colon^. “ Here he comes now, and Anne.” 

It was Virginia who put the question to him. 

“ My dear,” replied that gentleman, patting her, “ I 
would do anything in the world for you. I'll see General 
Fr4mont this very afternoon. Virginia,” he added, 

- apberly, it is such acts as yours to-day that give us 
courage to live in these times." 

Anne kissed her friend. 

“ Oh, Jinny, I saw what you were doing for one of our 
men. What am I saying ? ” she cried. “ They are your 
men, too. This honible war cannot last. It cannot last.” 

It was well that Virginia did not see the smile on the 
face of the commanding general when Mr. Brinsmade at 
length got to him with her request. This was before the 
days when the wounded arrived by the thousands, when 
the zeal of the Southern ladies threatened to throw out of 
gear the workings of a great systeni. But the General 
had had his eye on Mr.^Carvel from t)he first. Therefore 
he smiled. ^ 

‘‘ Colonel Carvel,” said Mr. Brinsmade, witji dignity, 
“ is a gentleman. When he gives his word, it is sacred, 
sir.” ' ^ 

Even to an enemy,” the General puf in. By 
George, Brinsmade, unless I knew you, I should think that 
you were half rebel yourself. Well, well, he may have 
his Arkansan.” ^ 

Mr. J^rinsmade, when he conveyed the news to the Carvel 
house, did not say that he had wasted a precious afternoon 
in the attempt to interview his Excellency the Commander- 
in-cjiief. It was like obtaining an audience with the SuTtan 
or the Czar. Citizens who had been prominent in affairs for 
twenty years, philanthropists and patriotic-spirited men like 
Mr. Brinsmade, the mayor, and all the ex-m^ors mopped 
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their brows in onS of the G^eraFs anterooms of the big 
mansion, and wrangled with beardless youths in bright 
uniforms who were part of the chajn. The General might 
have been a Richelieu, Marlborough. His European 
notions of uniformed inaccessibility he carried out to the 
letter. ‘He was a'^oy^l personage, seldom seen, who went 
abroad in the midst of a glittering guard. It did n(Tt seem 
to weigh with his Excellency that these simple and demo- 
cratic gentlemen would not put up with this sort of thing. 
That they who had saved the city to the Union were more 
or less in communication with a simple and democratic 
President ; that in all their lives they had never been im 
the habit of sitting idly for two hours to mop their brows. 

#)n thji other h|tnd, once ^'ou got beyond the gold lace 
and the etiquette, you discovered a good man and a patriot. 
It was far from being the General’s fault that Mr. Hopper 
and others made money in mules and worthless army 
blankets. Such things always have been, and always will 
be unavoidable when this great country of ours rises from 
the deep sleep of security into which her sons have lulled 
her, to demand her sword. We shall never be able to 
realise that the maintenance of a standing army of 
comfortable size will save millions in the end. So much 
for Democracy when it becomes a^catc^hwoni. 

The General was a good man, had he done nothing else 
than ^encourage the Western Sanitary Commission, that 
glorious army of drilled men and women who gave up all 
to relievos the sufferibg which the war was causing. Would 
that a novdl — a great novel — might be written setting 
forth with truth its doings. The hero of it could be Calvin 
Brinsmade, and a nobler hero than he was never under a 
man s hand. For the glory of generals fades beside his 

It was Mr. Brinsmade s carriage that brought Mrs. Brice 
home from her trying day in the hospital. Stephen, just 
returned from drill at Verandah Hall, met her at thed^or. 
She would not listen to his entreaties to rest, but in the 
livening, as u^al, took her sowing ^to the porch behind the 
h^use, where there was a lijbtle breeze. 
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‘‘Such a singular thing happened to-<3av Stenhcn ’* 
said. “It was while we were trying to sl;e the S of a 
poor sergeant wkj hadjost his Lm I hope we shall be 

^ “ Wh He -is suffering horribly ” 

What happened, mother ? ” he asked. * ^ 

cbl ^ come upon this poor fellow” 

she ^ftl, I saw the — the flies around him. And as T 
got down beside him to fan them away I had such a quir 
seimtion. I knew that some one was standing behind me 
looking at me. Then Dr. Allerdyce came !nd I asS 
him aWt the man, and he said there wa; a chance of 

r Then some one 

spoke up,— such a sweefc voice. It was that Miss Carvel 
my dear, with whom you had such a strange e»pcrieLc 
when you bought Hester, and to whose party y?^ oSce 
went Do you remember that they offered us thw house 
in Glencoe when the Judge was so ill ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Stephen. 

^ “ She is a wonderful creature,” his mother continued. 

aS to make ? They feci so bitterly, 

and— and I do not blame them.” The good lady put 
down on her lap the night-shirt she was making.^ ^“I 
saw how It happened. The girl was carried away^ by her 

‘^^Pat'dity astonished me. ‘^One 
Thfelw® been a nurse. 

W bfen T" T f mi-what must it 

have been for her! After the operation ^vas*^' over I 

fathZ'^i!. *•? ®’^® standing with her 

I frltVb^fT* building, waiting for theif carriage. 

T ba v« r. * ^ something to her, for in all my life 

tbarlli ®®i®'",‘‘ When I saw her. 

inademi knew what to say. Words seemed so 

madequate. It was t^hen three o’clock, and she had been 
in that place since morning. I am sure 
8he.could not have borne it much longer. Sheer courage 
c^ed her through It I know, for (her han<^ trembled so 

very pale. She usually has 
, I beheve. Her father, t^e Colonel, was with her, 
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and he bowed tor me with s’lch politeness. He had stood 
against the wall all the while we had worked, and he 
brought a mattress for us. I have heari that^is house is 
watched, and that they have himVindenliispicion for com- 
municating* with the Confederate leaders. Mrs. Brice 
sighed. “ He seAms^ such a fine character. I hope they 
win not get into any trouble.” 

“ I hope not, mother,” said Stephen. 

It was two nfornings later that Judge Whipple and 
Stephen drove to the Iron Mountain depot, where they 
found a German company of Home Guards drawn iip. 
On the long wooden platform under the sheds Stephen 
eftught^ight of J^err Kdrner and Herr Hauptmann amid a 
group of their countrymen. Little Korner came forward to 
clasp his hands. The tears ran on his cheeks, and he could 
not speak for emotion. Judge Whipple, grim and silent, 
stood apart, but he uncovered his head with tlie others 
when the train rolled in. Reverently they entered a car 
where the pine boxes were piled one on another, and they 
bore out the earthly remains of Lieutenant Carl Richter. 

Far from the land of his birth, among those same oaks 
on Bloody Hill where brave Lyon fell, he had gladly given 
up his life for the new country and the new cause he had 
made his own. 

TJhiat afternoon in the cemetery, as the smoke of the last 
salute to* a hero hung in the flickering light and drifted 
upward!* through i?he great trees, as the still air was yet 
quivering 'tv^ith the notes of the bugle-call which is the 
soldier’s requiem, a tall figuxj, gaunt and bent, stepped out 
from behind the blue line of the troops. It was that of 
Judge Whipple. He carried in his hand a wreath of white 
roses — the first of many to be laid on Richter s grj^ve. 

Poor Richter !• How sad his life had been I And yet 
he had not filled it with sadness. For many a month 
an^ many a year Stephen could not look upon his ejnpty 
place without a pang^ He missed the cheery songs and 
the earnest' presence even more than he had ^thought. 
Car} Richt^^ — as bis father before him, — had lived for 
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others. Both had sacrificed their bodies for a cause. One 
of them might be pictured as he trudged with Father 
Jahn from ^oor to door through the Rhine country, or 
shouldering at sixteen a beavy mpsket in the Landwehrs 
ranks to drive the tyrant Napoleon from the beloved 
Fatherland. Later, aged before his time^ his wife dead of 
misery, decrepit and prison-worn in the service of a thank- 
less country, his hopes lived again in Carl, the swordsman 
of Jena. Then came the pitiful Revolution, the sundering 
of all ties, the elder man left to drag out his few weary 
days before a shattered altar. In Carl a new aspiration 
ha<^ sprung up, a new patriotism stirred. His, too, had 
bden the sacrifice. Happy in death, for he had helped to 
perpetuate that great Union which should be for ^l^tin^ 
the refuge of the oppressed. 
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fears, \5jith the wrcfcks of their homes. The history of thff 
StilTl^ across a state has never been writte^ 

families. S,me 

K'Tu ■“‘ rj’? ‘h'y ■started, died of 

the public lod^„g-h„„.,e. The wall, of that hoZZiH 

foSnd tim,.*^n fP®ak of his own charities. He 

Sod big hospital pewlv 

ounded, and his corr^spndence, and his joumws of love 

.ndduigbf^-. ^ve JoZ 
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Throughout December ihey«poured in on the afflicted 
city, already over- taxed. All the way to Springfield the 
road was lin#d with the remains of articles, once dear — a 
child's doll, a little rocking-chair, a coloured print that had 
hung in the bast room, a Bible text. * 

Anne Brinsmado, driven by Nicoden^us, Vent from house 
to house^o solicit old clothes, and take them to the crowded 
place of detention. Christmas was drawing near — a sorry 
Christmas, in truth. And many of the wanderers were 
unclothed and unfed. 

More battles had been fought; factions had arisen among 
Union men. Another General had come to St. Louis to take 
charge of the Department, and the other with his wondrous 
body-guard was gone. 

The most serious problem confronting the new General 
was — how to care for the refugees. A council of citizens 
was called at headquarters, ami the verdict went forth in 
the never-to-be-forgotten Orders No, 24. “ Inasmuch,” said 
the General, as the Secession army had driven these people 
from their homes, Secession sympathisers ^should be made 
to support them.” He added that the city was unquestion- 
ably full of these. Indignation was rife the day that order 
was published. Sixty prominent disloyalists ” were to 
be chosen and assessed to make up a sum of ten thousand 
dollars. 

They may sell my house over my head beforp I will 
pay a cent,” cried Mr. Russell. And he meant it. This 
was the way the others felt. Who were to be Ai this 
mysterious list of ‘‘ Sixty ” ? That was the all-absorbing 
question of the town. It was Un easy matter to pick the 
conspicuous ones. Colonel Carvel was sure to be there, 
and Mr. Catherwood and Mr. Russell and Mr. James, and 
Mr. Wowngton, the lawyer. Mrs. Addisoij, Colfax lived 
for days in a fermented state of excitefnent which she 
declared would break her down ; and which, despite her 
many/3ares and worries, gave her niece not a little amu^- 
ment. For Virginia was human, and ope momiijg she went 
to her aunt’s room to rea^ this editorial from^the news- 
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‘‘For the relief of man/ palpitating hearts it may be 
well to state that we understand only two ladies are on 
the ten thousand dollar list.” 

“Jinny,” she cried,# “how can you be so cruel as to 
read me that, when you know that I am in a state of frenzy 
now ? How does that relieve me ? It makes it an absolute 
certainty that Madame Jules and I will have to '|5ay. We 
are the only women of importance in the city.” 

That afternoon she made good her much-uttered threat, 
and drove to B^Iegarde. Only the Colonel and Virginia 
and Mammy Easter and Ned were left in the big house. 
Rosetta and Uncle Ben and Jackson had been hired»out, 
and the horses sold, — all save old Dick, who was running, 
long-haired, in*thc fields at Glencoe. 

Christmas eve was a steel-gray day, and the sleet froze 
as it fell. Since morning Colonel Carvel had sat poking 
the sitting-room fii'c, or pacing the iloor re stlessly. His 
occupation was gone. He was observed night and day by 
Federal detectives. Virginia strove to amuse him, to con- 
ceal her anxiety as she watched him. Well she knew that 
but for her he would long since have fled southward, and 
often in the bitterness of the night-time she blamed herself 
for not telling him to go. Ten years had seemed to pass 
over him since the war had begun. 

All day long she had been striving to put away from 
her the^memory of Christmas eves past ana gone ; of her 
father’s early hopie-coming from the store, a mysterious 
smile "fen J;iis face ; of Captain Lige Btamping noisily into 
the house, exchanging uproarious jests with Ned and Jack- 
son. The Captain had alVays carried under his aim a 
shapeless bundle which he would confide to Ned with a 
knowing wink. And then the house would be lighted 
from top to bottom, and Mr. Russell and Mr. Caiherwood 
and Mr. Brinsinade came in for a long evening with Mr. 
Carvel over great bowls of apple toddy and egg-nog. And 
Virginia would have her own friends in the big parlour. 
That parlqnr was shut up now, and icy cold. 

Then there was Judge Whipple, the joyous event of 
whose yeaji? was his Christmas dinner at Colonel Carvel s 
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f J**'^“i* pictured him rthis year &t Mrs Brice’, 
th J drawing to an early close as 

A ma^Ugure mSf -tfin^-room'^windo; 

aero^ the street caught their ?yts VirgtnU'XrT^^^ 

;; I Slto'ot.’"’" “ “"’“K '>»'= ^ ■■ 

“No! Jinny.’’ ' ’’ 

“Then they will take away the furniture.*” 

1 reckon they will.’* 

bed^n T mahogany 

Dea m your room. It— it was mother’s. I could not 

^ The'" Cdonel™ me put it in the garret.’’ 

tremor. distreased, but he spoke without a 

‘his house just as it is ” 
don^”^ enough for him, “God’s will be 

The bell rang sharply. And Ned, who was cook and 
housemaid, came in with his apron on 

Does you want to .see folks, Marse Comyn ? ” 

Ihe Colonel rose, and went to the ddor himself^ He 

wnfrontinrrh”^ 1 ^"7 rf- ^‘estibide, 

shriXnXr VirgKiia’s first impulse was to 

« Colonel Carvel ? ’* 

"I reckon I am. Will you come in ? ” 

a smiwth fo^^****H his cap. He was a young man with 
UDon fim T? r^ j* appear to relj^h the duty thrust 

i J^ke't . ki. 
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“ Colonel CtCrvel/* said Jie, “ by order of Major-General 
Halleck, I serve you with this notice to pay the sum of 
three hundred and fiftyi? dollars for the benefit of the 
destitute families whicl) the ReSels have driven from their 
homes. Iti default of payment within a reasonable time 
such personal ^rtifles will be seized and sold at public 
auction as will satisfy the demand against yoif.” 

The Colonel took the paper. “ Very well, sir,'* he said. 
You may tell the General that the articles may be seized. 
That I will ncft, while in my right mind, be forced to 
support persons who have no claim upon me.” 

It was said in the tone in which he might have refused 
an invitation to dinner. The deputy marvelled. He had 
^one into maijy houses that week ; had seen indignation, 
hysf erics, frenzy. He had even heard men and women 
whose sons and brothers were in the army of secession 
proclaim their loyalty to the Union. But this dignity, 
and the quiet scorn of the girl who had stood silent beside 
them, were new. He bowed, and casting his eyes to the 
vestibule, was glad to escape from the house. 

The Colonel shut the door. Then he turned toward Vir- 
ginia, thoughtfully pulled his goatee, and laughed gently. 

“ Lordy, we haven’t got three hundred and fifty dollars 
to our names,” said he. 

iti * * * * * 

The climate of St. Louis is capricious. That fierce 
valley of the Missouri, which belches fitful blizzards 
from Secember tb March, is sometimes quiet. Then the 
hot wind!^ come up from the gulf, and sleet melts, and 
windows are opened. In those days the streets will be 
fetlock deep in soft mud. It is neither suimner, nor winter, 
nor spring, nor anything. 

It was such a languorous afternoon in Janua^ that a 
furniture van,*a!Ccompanied by certain nondescript persons 
known as United States Police, pulled up at the curb in 
fw:>nt of Mr. Carvel’s house. Eugenie, watching ^t the 
window across the ^^reet, ran to tell her father, who came 
out on his'^teps and reviled the van with all the fluency 
of his French ancestors. . 
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Mammy Easter opened the and then stood with 

her arms akimbo, amply filling its place. Her lips pro- 
truded, and effi expression of defiance hard to describe sat 
on her honest black face. * ^ 

“ Is this Colonel Carvels house ? ” 

“ Yassir. I 'low you knows dat jes as a\^ 11 as me.” An 
embarrasBed silence, and then from Mammy, ** WhafFor 
you laffin at ? ” 

“ Is the Colonel at home ? ” 

“ Now I reckon you knows dat he ain't. * Ef he was, you * 
ain't come here 'quirin' in dat honey voice.'' (Raising her 
own^voice.) “ You tink I dunno whaffor you come ? You 
done come heah to rifle, an' to loot, an' to steal, an' to 
seize what ain't your'n. You come heah when youn^ 
Marse ain't to home ter rob him.'' (Still louder.) * Ned, 
whaffor you hidin' yonder ? Ef yo' ain't man to protect 
Marse Comyn's prop-ty, jes han' over Marse Comyn's 
gun.” 

The marshal and his men had stood, half amused, more 
than half baffled by this unexpected resistance. Mammy 
Easter looked so dangerous that it was evident she was 
not to be passed without extreme bodily discomfort. 

Is your mistress here ? '' 

This question was unfort^inate in the extreme. 

“ You — you white trash ! '' cried Mammy, bursting with 
indignation. “ Who is you to come heah 'quiring fo' her ? 

I ain’t agwine — '' 

“ Mammy ! '' 

‘‘ Yas'm ! Yas, Miss Jinny.” Mammy backed out of 
the door and clutched at her bandanna. 

Mammy, what is all this noise about ? ” 

The torrent was loosed once more. 

“Thes^ heah men, Miss Jinny, was gwine f'r t' carry 
away all yo' pa's b'longin's. I jes' tol' 'em dey ain't cornin' 
in over dis heah body.” 

The deputy had his foot on the threshold. He caught 
sight ^of the face of Miss Carvel stopped 

abruptly. , ^ 

“ 1 have a warrant here from the Provost Marshal, 
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ma’am, to seize personal property to satisfy a claim against 
Colonel Carvel.” 

Virginia took the order, read it, and handed it back. 

I do not s^e how I am to pr(:^ent you,” she said. 

The deputy was plainly abashed. 

‘‘ I’m sorry, Miss. I — I can’t tell you how sorry I am. 
But it’s got to be done.” 

Virginia nodded coldly. And still the man hesitated. 

What are you waiting for ? ” she said. 

The deputy wiped his muddy feet. He made his men 
do likewise. Then he entered the chill drawing-room, 
threw open the blinds and glanced around him. ^ 

“ I expect all that we want is right here,” he safd. 
And at the sight of the great chandelier, with its cut-glass 
crystA,i%, he whistled. Then he walked over to the big 
English Rothfield piano and lifted the lid. 

The man was a musician. Involuntarily he rested him- 
self on the mahogany stool, and ran his lingers over the 
keys. They seemed to Virginia, standing motionless in 
the hall, to give out the very chords of agony. 

The piano, too, had been her mother’s. It had once 
stood in the brick house of her grandfather Colfax at Hal- 
cyondale. The songs of Beatrice lay on the bottom shelf 
of the what-not nearby. No gnore, of an eveningf 
they were alone, would Virginia quietly take i^hem oW 
and pla^ them over to the Colonel, as he sat dreaming m 
the ^window with his cigar, — dreaming of a 
border^of a wood,»of a young girl who held his hand, and 
sang them softly to herself as she walked by his side. 
And, when they reached the .touse in the ^October twihght, 
she had played them for him on this piaua Often he had 
told Virginia of those days, and walked ^^ith her over those 

i».paths. ' 1 - r 

The deputy closed the lid, and out to the van for 
a truck. Virmnia stirred. For th^ hrst tune she heard 
th^ words of Mammy Easter. > 

“Come along upstairs wid yo’’ Mammy, honey. Dis 
ain’t no place for ul, I reckon.” H?r ^vor<is ^vere the 
essence of endearment. And while she pronounced 
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them, she glared unceasingly «at the intruders. “ Oh, de 
good Lawdll bum de wicked ! ” 

The men;wcre removing the carved legs. ^ Virginia went 
back into the room and Itood hetjjre the deputy. 

“ Isn't there something else you could take ? Some 
jewellery ? " She flushed. “ I have a nbcklace — ” 

“No,*miss. This warrant's on your father. And there 
ain't nothing quite so saleable as pianos." 

She watcYied them, dry-eyed, as they carried it away. 
It seemed like a coffin. Only Mammy Saster guessed at 
the pain in Virginia’s breast, and that was because there 
wa^s a pain in her own. They took the rosewood what- 
not, but Virginia snatched the songs before the men could 
touch them, and held them in her arms. ^ They seized tMe 
mahogany velvet-bottomed chairs, her uncle's wedding 
present to her mother ; and, last of all, they ruthlessly 
tore up the Brussels carpet, beginning near the spot where 
Clarence had spilled ice-cream at one of her children’s 
parties. 

She could not bear to look into the dismantled room 
when they had gone. It was the embodied wreck of her 
happiness. Ned closed the blinds once mure, and she 
herself turned the key in the lock, and went slowly up 
the stairs. 



CHAPTER V 


THE AUCTION 

“ Stephen,” said the Judge, in his abrupt way, ‘‘ there 
isn’t a great detfl doing. Lets go over to the secesh 
property sales.” 

Stephen looked up in surprise. The seizures and in- 
tended sale of secession property had stirred up immense 
bittern^s and indignation in the city. There were Union- 
ists (lukewarm) who denounced the measure as unjust and 
brutal. The feelings of Southerners, avowed and secret, 
may only be surmised. Rigid ostracism was to be the 
price of bidding on any goods displayed, and men who 
bought in handsome furniture on that day because it was 
cheap have still, after forty years, cause to remember it. 

It was not that’ Stephen feared ostracism. Anne Brins- 
made was almost the only girl left to him from among his 
former circle of acquaintances. Miss Carvel’s conduct is 
known. The Misses Russell showed him very plainly that 
they disapproved of his politias. The hospitable days at 
that^housf were over. Miss Catherwood, when they met 
on the street, pretended not to see him, and Eugenie 
R^naul^*gave him But a timid nod. The loyal families to 
whose houses he now went were mostly Southerners, in 
sentiment against forced auctions. 

However, he put on his coat, and sallied forth into the 
sharp air, the Judge leaning on his arm. They walked 
*for some distanqp in silence. 

‘‘ Stephen,” said he, presently, “ I guess I’ll do a little 
bidding.” 

Stephen did not reply. But he was astonished. ^ He 
wondered what Mr. V{hipple wanted with fine furniture. 
And, if he rially wished to bid, ^Stephen knew likewise 
tlhat no consideration wou^d stop him. 

c o 
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“You don’t approve of this proceeding, ‘sir, I suppose ?” 
said the Judge. 

“Yes, sir^on large grounds. War makes many harsh 
things necessary.” • 

“ Then,” said the J ndge, tartly* “ by bidding, we help to 
support starving Union families. You should not be afraid 
tobid,fjir.” 

Stephen bit his lip. Sometimes Mr. Whipple made him 
very angry. 

“ I am not afraid to bid, Judge Whipple.” He did not 
see the smile on the Judge’s .face. 

y Then you will bid in certain things for me,” said Mr. 
Whipple. Here he hesitated, and shook free the rest of 
the sentence with a wrench. “Colonel Carvel always had 
a lot of stuff I wanted. Now Tve got tfte chance* fo buy 
it cheap.” 

There was silence again, for the space of a whole block. 
Finally, Stephen managed to say : — 

“ You’ll have to excuse me, sir. I do not care to do 
that.” 

“ What ! ” cried the Judge, stopping irf the middle of a 
cross-street, so that a waggon nearly ran over his toes. 

“ I was once a guest in Colonel Carvel’s house, sir. 
And—” 

“ And what ? ” 

Neither the young man nor the old knew ajl it^was 
costing the other to say these things. The Judge took a 
grim pleasure in eating his heart. And as for Stephen, 
he often went to his office through Locust Sfreet, which 
was out of his way, in the Aope that he might catch a 
glimpse of Virginia. He had guessed much of the pri- 
vations she had gone through. He knew that the Colone) 
had hilled out most of his daves, and he had actually seer 
the United States Police drive across Eleventh Street with 
the piano that she had played on. 

The Judge was laughing quietly, — not a pleasant laUgh 
to hear, — as they came to Morgan’sL great warerooms. A 
crowd blocked the pavement, and hustled aftd shoved at 
the doors, — roughs, and soldienj off duty, anj^ ladies an<> 
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gentlemen whom the J udge and Stephen knew, and some 
of whom they spoke to. ^All of these were come out of 
curiosity, that they might see for themselves any who had 
the temerity tX) bid on a neighbour s household goods. The 
long hall, which ran from street to street, was packed, the 
people surging backward and forward, and falling roughly 
against the mahog£fny pieces ; and apologising, ai^d scold- 
ing, and swearing ail in a breath. The Judge, holding 
tightly to Stephen, pushed his way fiercely to the stand, 
vowing over anej over that the commotion was a secession 
trick to spoil the furniture and stampede the sale. In 
truth, it was at the Judge^s suggestion tLat a blue provost’s 
guard was called in later to protect the seized property. 

^ How many of those mahogany pieces, so ruthlessly tum- 
bleckfAout befeft-e the public eye, meant a lu^artacho I Wed- 
ding presents of long ago, dear to many a bride with silvered 
hair, had been torn from the corner where the children had 
played — children who now, alas, were grown and gone to 
war. Yes, that was the Brussels rug that had lain before 
the fire, and which the little feet had worn in the corner. 
Those were thei chairs the little hands had harnessed, four 
in a row, and fallen on its side was the armchair — the 
stage coach itself. There were the books, hold up to com- 
mon gaze, that a beloved parent had thumbed with affec- 
tion. Yes, and here in another part of the hall were the 
family horses and the family carriage that had gone so 
oftJfen back and forth from church with the happy brood of 
children, now scattered and gone to war. 

As "Stephen reached his place beside the Judge, Mr. 
James's effects were being cried. And, if glances could 
have killed, many a bidder would have dropped dead. The 
heavy dining-room table which meant so much to the 
family went for a song to a young man recently come 
from Yankeelartd, whose open boast it was — like? Elipha- 
let^s secret one — that he would one day grow rich enough 
t<j snap his fingers in the face of the Southern aristocrats. 
Mr. James was not there. But Mr. Catherwood, h!s face 
^^'ggard and drawif, watched the sideboard he had given 
, his wife on her silver wedding being sold to a pawnbroker. 
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Stephen looked in vain for C^Jonel Carvei — for Virginia. 
He did not want to see them there. He knew by heart 
the list of things which had been taken from their house. 
He understood the feeling which had sent tfie Judge here 
to bid them in. And Stephen honoured him the more. 

When the auctioneer came to the Carvel list, and the 
welhknoWn name was shouted out, the crowd responded 
with a stir and pressed closer to the stand. And murmurs 
were plainly heard in more than one direction. 

Now, gentlemen, and ladies,’' said the seller, “ this 
here is a genu-ine English Rothfield piano once belonging 
to Qolonel Carvel, and the celebrated Judge Colfax of 
Kalintucky.” He lingered fondly over the names, that 
the impression might have time to sink deep. This her(f 
magnificent instrument’s worth at the very least ” (ancJl^her 
pause) “ — twelve hundred dollars. What am I bid ? ” 

He struck a bass note of the keys, then a treble, and 
they vibrated in the heated air of the big hall. Had he 
hit the little C of the top octave, the tinkle of that also 
might have been heard. 

“ Gentlemen and ladies, we have to beg'in somewheres. 
What am I bid ? ” 

A menacing murmur gave place to the accusing silence. 
Some there were who gazed at the Rothfield with longing 
eyes, but who had no intention of committing social sui- 
cide. Suddenly a voice, the rasp of which penetrated to 
St. Charles Street, came out with a bid. The owner was 
a seedy man with a straw-coloured, drunkard’s mouj^ache. 
He was leaning against the body of Mrs. Russell’s* barouche 
(seized for sale), and those aboi^t him shrank away as from 
smallpox. His hundred-dollar offer was followed by a hiss. 

What followed next Stephen will always remember. 
When Ji^ge Whipple drew himself up to his full six feet, 
that was a warning to those that knew* him. As he 
doubled the bid, the words came out with the aggressive 
distinc^tness of a man who through a long life has hem 
used to opposition. He with the gnaw^jd yellow moustache 
pushed hinjself clear of the barouche, his smouldering cigar- 
butt dropping to the floor. ' But tjiere were no hisses now* 
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And this is liow Judge Whipple braved public opinion 
once more. As ho stood there, defiant, many were the 
conjectures aato what he could ^vish to do \Wth the piano 
of his old friend. Those who knew the Judge (and there 
were few \^ho did not) pictured to themselves the dingy 
little apartmeilt wl^ere he lived, and smiled, Wlui^^ever his 
detractors might have said of him, no one was ever heard 
to avow that he had bought or sold anything for gain. 
A tremor ran through the people. Could it have been of 
admiration for tfie tine old man who towered tlmrc glaring 
defiance at those about him ? ‘‘ Give me a strong and con- 
sistent enemy,” some great personage has said, “rather iS^in 
a lukewarm friend.” llirce scoie and five years the Judge 
ffad y^ed, and «low some were' beginning to suspect that 
ho had a heart. Verily h(i had guarded his S(‘cret well. 
But it was let out to many more that day, and they went 
home praising him who had once pronounced liis name 
with bitterness. 

This is what happened. Before he of the yellow mous- 
tache could pigk up his cigar from the floor and make 
another bid, the Judge had cried out a sum which was the 
total of Colonel Carvels assessment. ilany recall to 
this day how fiercely he frowned wlicn the applause broke 
forth of itself; and when he turTied to go they made a path 
for him, in admiration, the length of the hall, down which 
he italk^^d, looking neitlier to the right nor left. Stephen 
followed him, thankful for th(i day wliich had brought 
him inft) tjic service of such a man. 

And so it came about that the other articles were 
returned to Colonel Carvel* with the rnarshars compli- 
ments, and put back into the cold parlour where they had 
stood for many years. The men who brought them offered 
to put down tb^ carpet, but by Virginia’s orders the rolls 
were stood up in* the comer, and the floor left bare. And 
days passed into weeks, and no sign or message came from 
Juflge Whipple in regard to the piano he had bought. 
Virginia did not dare» mention it to the Colonel. 

Where was it ? It had been, carried by six Sweating 
Tiegroes up narrow staifs into the J udge s oflSce, Stephen 
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and Shadrach had by Mr. Whipple’s orders cleared a comer 
of his inner office and bedroom of papers and books and 
rubbish, and^there the buiky instrument wai^ finally set up. 
It occupied one-third of the spaed The Judge watch^ 
the proceeding grimly, choking now and agaip from the dust 
that wasferaised, yet uttering never a w6rd. He locked the 
lid when the van man handed him the key, and thrust that 
in his pocket. 

Stephen had of late found enough toodo in St. Louis. ■ 
He was the kind of a man to whom promotions came 
unsought, and without noise. In the autumn he had been 
made a captain in the Halleck Guards of the State Militia, 
as a reward for his indefatigable work in the armories and 
his knowledge of tactics. Twice his con/pany had 4)een 
called out at night, and once they made a campaign as far 
as the Mcramec and captured a party of recruits who were 
destined for Jefferson Davis. Some weeks passed before 
Mr. Brinsmadc heard of his promotion and this exploit, and 
yet scarcely a day went by that he did not see the young 
man at the big hospital. For Stephen helped in the work 
of the Sanitary Commission too, and so strove to make up 
in zeal for the service in the field which he longed to give. 

After Christmas Mr. aijd Mrs. Brinsmadc moved out 
to their place on the Bellefontaine Road. This was to 
force Anne to take a rest. For the girl was worn out 
with watching at the hospitals, and with tending the desti- 
tute mothers and children from the ranks of the r^ugees. 
The Brinsmadc place was not far from the FaiF Grounds, 
— now a receiving camp for tlje crude but eager regiments 
of the Northern states. To Mr. Brinsmade’s, when the 
day’s duty was done, the young Union officers used to 
ride, and often there would be half a dozen of them to tea. 
That h^use, and other great houses on tJi^ Bellefontaine 
Road with which this history has no occasion to deal, were 
as homes to many a poor fellow who would never §ee 
homd again. Sometimes Anne would gather together 
such young ladies of her acquaintanci from th® neighbour- 
hood and the city as therr interests and sympathies per-» 
mitted to waltz with a U^ion officer, and the/fe would be 
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a little dance. To these dances Stephen Brice was usually 
invited. 

One such occasion occurred on a Friday in January, 
and Mr. Brinsihade himself called in his buggy and drove 
Stephen to. the country* early in the afternoon. He and 
Anne went for a nvalk along the river, the surface of which 
was broken by lumps of yellow ice. Gray clouds hung 
low in the sky as they picKed their way over the frozen 
furrows of the ploughed fields. The grass was all a 
•yellow-brown, bi>t the north wind which swayed the bare 
trees brought a touch of colour to Anne’s cheek. Before 
they realised where they were, they had nearly crossed^the 
Bellegarde estate, and the house itself was come into view, 
{landing high on the slope above the withered garden. 
They* flalted. * 

The shutters are up,'' said Stephen. I understood 
that Mrs. Colfax had come out here not long ago." 

‘‘ She came out for a day just before Christmas," said 
Anne, smiling, '‘and then she ran off to Kentucky. I 
think she was afraid that she was one of the two women 
on the list of Sixty.” 

“It must have been a blow to her j^ride when she 
found that she was not,” said Stephen, who had a keen 
remembrance of her conduct igpon a certain Sunday not 


a year gone. i • i 

Impelled by the same inclination, they walked in silence 
to fhe hSuse and sat down on the edge of the porch. The 
only njotion in the view was the smoke from the slave 
quarters t?y^isting in the wind, and the hurrying ice in the 

stream. , , , 

“ Poor Jinny ! ” said Anne, with a sigh, “ how she loved 
to romp ! What good times we used to have here together. 

“Do you think that she is unhappy ? Stephen de- 
manded, involuntarily. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Anne. “ How can you ask ? But you 
could not make her show it. The other morning when 
she came out to our house I found her sitting at the 
I am sure tShere were tears in her eyes, but she would not 
det me see them. She /nade *ome joke about bpencer 
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Catherwood running away. What do r you think the 
Judge will do with that piailo, Stephen?” 

He shook his head. 

“ The da)^after they p^it it in his room Ifo came in with 
a great black cloth, which he spread over it. cannot 

even see the feet.” 

Ther^ was a silence. And Anne, tui^ning to him timidly, 
gave him a long, searching look. 

‘‘ It is gi'owing late,” she said. “ I think that we ought 
to go back.” 

They went out by the long entrance road, through the 
naked woods. Stephen said little. Only a little while 
bejferc he had had one of those vivid dreams of Virginia 
which left their impression, but not their substance, t# 
haunt him. On those rare days following 'ihe dreaftift her 
spirit had its mastery over his. He pictured her then 
with a glow on her face which was neither sadness nor 
mirth, — a glow that ministered to him alone. And yet, 
he did not dare to think that he might have won her, 
even if politics and war had not divided them. 

When the merriment of the dance was at its height 
that evening, Stephen stood at the door of the long room, 
meditatively watching the bright gowns and the flash of 
gold on the uniforms as they flitted past. Presently the 
opposite door opened, and lie heard Mr. Brinsmade’s voice 
mingling with another, the excitable energy of which 
recalled some familiar episode. Almost — so it sdbmecf — 
at one motion, the owner of the voice had come out.of the 
door and had seized Stephen’s hand in a wanu grasp, — 
a tall and spare figure in the dress of a senior officer. 
The military frock, which fitted the man’s character rather 
than the man, was carelessly open, laying bare a gold- 
buttoned white waistcoat and an expanse of shirt bosom 
which ended in a black stock tie. The eud^ of the collar 
were apart the width of the red clipped beard, and the 
moustache was cropped straight along the line of the upp^ 
lip. The forehead rose high, and was brushed carelessly 
free of the hair. The nose was almoiA straight^ but com- 
bative. A* fire fairly bum^ in the eyes. 
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“ The boy doesn’t remember me ” said the gentleman, 
in quick tones, smiling at iftr. Brinsmade. 

“ Yes, sir, I do,” Stephen made haste to answer. He 
glanced at the*star on the shoulcicr strap, ancfsaid : “ Yon 
are Genera^ Sherman.” • 

“ First rate ! » laughed the General, patting him. 
“ First rate 1 ” * t 

“ Now in command at Camp Benton, Stephen,” Mr. 
Brinsmade put in. “ Won’t yon sit down, General ?” 

No,” said th^ General, emphatically waving away the 
chair. “ No, rather stand.” Tln n his keen face suddenly 
lighted with amusement, — and mischief, Stephen thought. 

So you’ve heard of me since we met, sir ” • 

I “ Yes, General.” 

“ H^rmph 1 Guess you heard I was crazy,” said the 
General, in his downright way. 

Stephen was struck dumb. 

“ He’s been reading the lies in t he newspapers too, 
Brinsmade,” the General went on rapidly. “I’ll make 
’em eat their newspapers for saying I was crazy. That’s 
the Secretary War’s doings. Ev(‘r tell you what 
Cameron did, Brinsmade? He and his party were in 
Louisville last fall, when I was serving in Kentucky, and 
came to my room in the Galt^Housc. Wc^ll, we locked 
the door, and Miller sent us up a good lunch and wine. 
After lunch, the Secretary lay on my bed, and we talkcui 
things ofer. He asked me what I thought about things 
in Kentucky. I told him. I got a map. I said, ‘ Now, 
Mr. Secrelwrry, here is the whole Union line from the 
Potomac to Kansas. Here’s McClellan in the East with 
one hundred miles of front. Here’s Fremont in the West 
with one hundred miles. Here wc are in Kentucky, in the 
centre, with three hundred miles to defend. McClellan 
has a hundred "thonsand men, Fremont has sixty thousand. 
You give us fellows with over three hundred miles only 
eigjiteen thousand.’ ‘ How many do you want ? ’ says 
Cameron, still on the bed. ‘ Two hundred thousand 
before we gft through,’ said I. Cameron pitched up his 
jiands in the air. ‘ Great God ! ’ isays he, ‘ where are they 
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to come from ? ' ‘ The north-wfst is chuck Full of regiments 
you fellows at Washington won’t accept/ said L ' Mark 
my words, l^^r. Secretary, you’ll need ’em^ all and more 
before we get done wibfl this Rebellion.’ Well, sir, he 
was very friendly before we finished, and I thought the 
thing was all thrashed out. No, sii; ! he goes back to 
Washington and gives it out that I’m crazy, and want 
two hundred thousand men in K^tucky. Then I am 
ordered to report to Halleck in Missouri here, and he calls 
me back from Sedalia because he believed the lies.” 

Stephen, who had in truth read the stories in question a 
month or two before, could not conceal his embarrassment. 
Ht looked at the man in front of him, — alert, masterful, 
intelligent, frank to any stranger who topk his %Pfy,— 
and wondered how any one who had talked to him could 
believe them. 

Mr. Brinsmade smiled. “ They have to print something, 
General,” he said. 

** I’ll give ’em something to print later on,” answered the 
General, grimly. Then his expression changed. “ Brins- 
made, you fellows did have a session with ’Fremont, didn’t 
you ? Anderson sent me over here last September, and 
the first man I ran across at the Elanters’ House was Ap- 
pleton. ‘ What are you inr town for ? ’ says he. ‘ To see 
Fremont,’ I said. You ought to have heard Appleton 
laugh. ‘ You don’t think Fremont’ll see you, do yo^i ? ’ s^-ys 
he. ‘ Why not ? ’ ‘ Well/ says Tom, ‘ go ’round to his palace 
at six to-morrow morning and bribe thatTlungariaif«prince 
who runs his body-guard to get you a good place in the 
line of senators and governorsand first citizens, and before 
nightfall you may get a sight of him, since you come from 
Anderson. Not one man in a hundred,’ says .^pleton, 
‘ not on^man in a hundred, reaches his chief-^f-stafif/ Next 
morning,” the General continued in a staCcato which was 
often his habit, ‘‘ had breakfast before daybreak and went 
’round there. Place just swarming with Californian^^ 
army contracts.” (The General sniffiid.) “ Saw Fremont. 
Went back to hotel. More Californians, and by gad— old 
Baron Steinberger with hi;^ nose h^^nging over register.” 
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“Fremont was *a little difficult to get at, General ” said 
Mr. Bnnsm^e ■■ mings were o„,J-Ld 
when those hrsUcontracts were awarded. Fr6i»ont W£^ a 
good man, and it wasn’t his fault fhat the inexperience of 
his^^uartermasterj permitted some of those men to get 

■^o,” said the Gcimral “His fault! Certainly not. 
Go(^ man! lo be srfe he was-didn’t get along with 
plair. Ihese court-martials youre having here now have 
stirred up the whole country. I guess we’ll hear now 
how those fortunes were made. To listen to those wit- 
nesses lie about each other on the stand is better than the 
tl^ipatre. • 

Stephen laughed at the comical and vivid manner in 
which the General set this matter forth. He himself had 
b^n present one day of the sittings of the court-martial 
when one of the witnesses on the prices of mules was that 
man with the straw-coloured moustache who 
had bid for Virginia’s piano against the Judge. 

Come, Stephen,” said the General, abru])tly, “ run and 
snatch one of those pretty girls from my officers. They’re 
having more than their share.” 

‘‘ They deserve more, sir,” answered Stephen. 

Whereupon the General laid his hand impulsively on 
the young man’s shoulder, divining what Stephen did not 
say.. 

Nonsense !” s^id he; “you are doing the work in this 
war, n(5t We do the damage — ^you repair it. If it 

were not for Mr. Brinsmade and you gentlemen who help 
him, where would our Western armies be ? Don't you go 
to the front yet a while, young man. We need the best 
reserve.” He glanced critically at Stephen. 

“ You’ve had njilitary training of some sort ? ” ^ 

“ He’s a captain in the Halleck Guards, sir,” said Mr. 
Brinsmade, generously, “and the best drillmaster we’ve 
had in this city. He’s seen service, too. General.” ^ 

Stephen I'eddened furiously and started to protest, when 
«the General cried : — • 

“ It’s move than I have^ this war. Come, come, I knew 
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he was a soldier. Let’s see wjhat kind of*a strategist he’ll 
make. Brinsmade, have you got such a thing as a map?” 

Mr. Brinsmade had, and led the way^ back into the 
library. Tfie General sPiut the door, lighted a cigar with 
a single vigorous stroke of a match, and begun to smoke 
with quick puffs. Stephen was pu^zleH hoAV to receive 
the coiifidenccs the General was giving out with siich 
freedom. 

When the rnaj) was laid on the table, the General drcAv 
a pencil from his pocket and pointed* to the state of' 
Kentucky. Then he drew a line from Columbus to 
Bowling Green, through Forts Donelson and Henry. 

«‘^Now, Stephen,” said he, “ there’s the Rebel line. Show 
me the proper place to break it.” ^ ^ 

Stephen hesitated a while, and then pointed at thc^ 
centre. 

“ Good 1 ” said the General. ‘‘ Very good 1 ” He drew 
a heavy line across the first, and it ran almost in the bed 
of the Tennessee River. He swung on Mr. Brinsmade. 
'‘Very question Halleck asked me the other day, and 
that’s how I answered it. Now, gentlemen, there’s a man 
named Grant down in that part of the country. Kc('p 
your eyes on him. Ever heard o£ him, Brinsmade ? He 
used to live here once, and* a year ago he was less than I 
was. Now he’s a General.” 

The recollection of the scene in the street by thc^Arsejial 
that May morning not a year gone came to Stephen with 
a shock. 

“ I saw him,” he cried ; he was Captain (^rant that 
lived on the Gravois Road. Rut surely this can’t be the 
same man who seized Paducah and was in that affair at 
Belmont ? ” 

“ By gum ! ” said the General, lauglj,ing. “ Don’t 
wonder you’re surprised. Grant has stuff m him. They 
kicked him around Springfield awhile, after the war 
broke out, for a military carpet-bagger. Then they gate 
him fdr a regiment the worst lot off^hoodlums you ever 
laid eyes gn. He fixed ’em. He made ’em* walk the 
plank. He made ’em m^rch halfway across* the state 
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instead of taking* the cars thf Governor offered. Belmont ! 
I guess he is the man that chased the Rebs out of Belmont. 
Then his boys broke loose when they got int(^ the town. 
That wasn't Grant’s fault. Th^ Rebs came back and 
chased ’em out into their boats on the river. Brins- 
made, you remember^hearing about that ? Grant did the 
coolest thing you ever saw. He sat on his horse nt the 
top of the bluff while the boys fell over each other trying 
to get on the boat. Yes, sir, he sat there, disgusted, on 
his horse, smoking a cigar, with the Robs raising pan- 
demonium all around him. And tlien, sir,' eri(‘d the 
General, excitedly, '‘what do you think he did i Ganj^ed 
if he didn’t force his horse right on to his haunches, slidti 
d(Vn the whole length of th(‘ bank, and rid(‘ him across a 
teeterftig plank 'on to the steamer. And the Rebs just 
stood on the bank and stan^J. Tiny were so astonished 
they didn’t even shoot the man. You watch Grant,” said 
the General. “ And now, Stephen,” he added., “ just you 
run off and take hold of the pi-ettiest girl you can find. 
If any of my boys object, say I sent you.” 

The next Moriday\Stephon had a calh'r. It was little 
Tiefel, now a first lieutenant, with a bristly board and 
tanned face, come to town on a few days’ furlough. He 
had been with Lyon at Wilson’s^Cn^ek, and he had a sad 
story to tell of how hc‘ found poor Richter, lying* st-ark on 
that bloody field, with a smile of peace upon his face. 
Strange that he should at length liave been killed by a 
sabre ! 

It was a i?ad meeting for those two, since each reminded 
the other of a dear friend thej^ would see no more on ear*th. 
They went out to sup together in th(' German sty^o ; and 
gradually, over his beer, Tiefel forgot his sorrow. fStephen 
•listened with an ache to the little man’s tales of the carn- 
paigns he had 1b«en through. So that presently Tiefel 
cried out : — . 

AVhy, my friend, you arc melancholy as an owl. ^ 
tell you a funny story.. Did you ever hear of one General 
Sherman ? He that they say is crazy ? ” \ 

• “ He is no more crazy th^u I anV,” said Stephen, warmly. 
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“ Is he not ? answered Tiefel, then I will show you a 
mistake. You recall last November he was out to Sedalia 
to inspect the camp there, and he sleeps in a little country 
store wher^ I am quartered. Now up ge’us your General 
Sherman in the middle of thef night, — midnight, — and 
marches up and down between the counters, and waves his 
arms. « ‘ So,’ says he, ‘ and so,’ says hfe, ‘ Sterling Price will 
be here, and Steele here, and this column will take that 
road, and so-and-so’s a damned fool. Is not that crazy ? 
So he walks up and down for three eternal hours. Says 
he, ‘ Pope has no business to be at Osterville, and Steele 
here at Sedalia with his regiments all over the place. They 
mhst both go into camp at La Mine River, and form 
brigades and divisions that the troops may be handled.’^’ 

“ If that’s insanity,” cried Stephen, io strongly as to 
surprise the little man, then I wish we had more insane 
Generals. It just shows how a malicious rumour will 
spread. What Sherman said about Pope’s and Steele’s 
forces is true as Gospel, and if you ever took the trouble 
to look into that situation, Tiefel, you would see it.” And 
Stephen brought down his mug on the table with a crash 
that made the bystanders jump. 

‘‘ Himmel 1 ” exclaimed little Tiefel. But he spoke in 
admiration. 

It was not a month after that that Sherman’s prophecy 
of the quiet General who had slid down the bluff at Bel- 
mont came true. The whole country hummed with Giant’s 
praises. Moving with great swiftness*and secrecy up the 
Tennessee, in company with the gunboats of Commodore 
Foote, he had pierced the Confederate line at the very 
point Sherman had indicated. Fort Henry had fallen, and 
(3rant was even then moving to besiege Donelson. 

Mr. Brinsmade prepared to leave at once for the battle-# 
field, liking with him to Paducah physicians and nurses. 
All day long the boat was loading with sanitary stores and 
boxes of dainties for the wounded. It was muggy ^nd 
wet*t^characteristic of that winter — as Stephen pushed 
through 4ihe drays oh the slipperyMevee to «the landi^. 
He had Vith him a basket his ^mother had put up. Ha 
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also bore a message to Mr. Brinsmade from the Judge. 
It was while he was picking his way along the crowded 
decks that he ran into General Sherman. The General 
seized him undferemoniously by the shoulder. ' 

“ Good-bye, Stephen,*' he said. 

“ Good-bye, General,” said Stephen, shifting his basket 
to shake hands. “ Are you going away ? ” 

‘‘ Ordered to Paducah,** said the General. He pulled 
Stephen off the guards into an empty cabin. '' Brice/* 
•said he earnestly, “ I haven’t forgotten how you saved 
young Brinsmade at Camp Jackson. They tell me that 
you are useful here. I say, don’t go in unless you ham 
to. I don’t mean force, you understand. But when'^ynu 
fiel that you can go in, come to me or write me a letter. 
ThatnS,” he adHed, seemingly inspecting Stephen’s white 
teeth with approbation, '' if you’re not afraid to serve under 
a crazy man.” 

It has been said that the General liked the lack of 
effusiveness of Stephen’s reply. 



CHAPTER ‘VI 

ELIPHALET PLAYS HIS TRUMPS 

Summer was come again. Through interminable days 
the sun beat down upon the city; aitd at night the' 
tortured bricks flung back angrily the heat with which he 
had filled them. Great battles had been fought, and vast 
arsnies were drawing breath for greater ones to come. 

Jinny, said the Colonel one day, “ as we don’t seefli 
to bo much use in town, I reckon we may as wel1'®go to 
Glencoe.” ® 

Virgina threw her arms around her father’s neck. For 
many months she had seen what the Colonel himself was 
slow to comprehend — that his usefulness was gone. The 
days melted into weeks, and Sterling Price and his army 
of liberation failed to come. The vigilant Union General 
and his aides had long since clo.sod all avenues to the 
South. For, one fine morning toward the end of the 
previous summer, when tjie Colonel was contemplating 
a journey, he had read that none might leave the city 
without a pass, whereupon he went hurriedly to the office 
of the Provost Marshal. There he had found a ’numiber 
of gentlemen in the .same plight, each w&ving a pa^ made 
out by the Provost Marshal’s clerks, and waitiifg for that 
officer s signature. The CQ^onel also procured one of 
these, and fell into line. The Marshal gazed at the crowd, 
pulled off his coat and readily put his name to the passes 
of several gentlemen going east. Next came Mr. Bub 
Ballingcon, whom the Colonel knew, but pretended not to. 

Going to Springfield ? ” asked the Marshal, sfenially. 

“ Yes,” said Bub. ® ^ 

“ Nbt very profitable to be a minute-man, eh ? ” in the 
same ton^.* • 

The Marshal signs hi^ nam^- Mr. Ballin^on trying* 
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not to look indicant as he ^akes for the door 

Marshal’s desk, the 'one word 
Spot ; breaks the intense silence, which is 4 )ne wiv 
saying that Mr. Ballington is declined, and will probably 
« w^n n f Government expense. ^ ^ 

Well, Colonef Carvel, what can I do for vou this 
meaning? asked the Marshal, genially. ‘ 


A small 
one word, 


“ fusion 

1 rcekon 1 11 wait till next week. Captain,” said Mr 
Carvel. “ It s prdtty hot to travel just now.” 

The Provost Marshal smiled sweetly. There were 
many in the office who ivonld have liked to laugh, but 

it did not pay to laugh at some people. Colonel Carvel 
Wets one of thery. 

111 th’e proclamation of martial law was much to make 
hfe loss endurable than ever. All who were convicted 
by a court-martial of being Rebels were to have property 
confiscated, and s aves set free. Then there was a certain 
oath to be taken by all citizens who did not wish to have 
guardians appointed over their actions. There were many 
who swallowed this oath and never felt any ill etfects. 
Mr. Jacob Cluyme was one, and came away feeling very 
virtuous. It was not unusual for Mr. Cluyme to feel 
virtuous. Mr. Hopper did no« have indigestion after 
aking it, but Colonel Carvel would sooner have eaten 
go^eberry pie, which he had never tasted but once. 

lhat summer had worn away, like a monster ivho turns 
and giv(j8 hot gasp5 when you think it has expired. It 
ook the Arkansan just a month, under Virginia’s care 
^ become well enough to be uent to a Northern prison’ 
He was not precisely a Southern gentleman, and he went to 
« eep over the “ Idylls of the King.” But he was admiring, 
^nd grateful, and wept when he went off to the boai with 
ho provost’s guards, destined for a Northern prison. Vir- 
ginia wept too. He had taken her away from her aunt 
(wh® would have nothing to do with him), and had giyen 
or occupation. She ijor her father never tired of hearing 
his rough tal^s of Price’s rough army. • 

•His depaidyire was aboutitne time when suspicions were 
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growing set. The favour had caused comment and trouble, 
hence there was no hope of giving another sufferer the 
same comfdrt. The cordon was drawn tighter. One of 
the mysterious gentlemen who 4. had been seen in the 
vicinity of Colonel Carvel’s house was arrested on the 
ferry, but he had contrived to be rid of the carpet-sack 
in which certain precious letters were carried. 

Throughout the winter, Mr. Hopper’s visits to Locust 
Street had continued at intervals of painful regularity.^ 
It is not necessary to dwell upon his brilliant p(>wers of 
conversation, nor to repeat the platitudes which he re- 
pe^ed, for there was no significance in Mr. Hopper s tales, 
not a particle. The Colonel had found that out, and was 
thankful. His manners were better ; his Ekiglish dciJidediy 
better. 

It was for her father’s sake, of course, that Virginia 
bore with him. Such is the appointed lot of women. 
She tried to be just, and it occurred to her that she had 
never before been just. Again and again she repeated 
to herself that Eliphalet’s devotion to tl^e Colonel at this 
low ebb of his fortunes had something in it of which she 
did not suspect him. She had a class contempt for Mr. 
Hopper as an uneducated Yankee and a person of com- 
mercial ideals. But now he was showing virtues, — if 
virtues they were, — and she tried to give him the benefit 
of the doubt. With his great shrewdness and -business 
ability, why did he not take advantage pf the many oppor- 
tunities the war gave to make a fortune ? Fpr Virginia 
had of late been going to the store with the Colonel, — who 
spent his mornings turning over piles of dusty papers, — 
and Mr. Hopper had always been at his desk. 

After this, Virginia even strove to be kind to him, but 
it was^ uphill work. The front door ne^er closed after 
one of his visits that suspicion was not left behind. An- 
tipathy would assert itself. Could it be that there was 
a metive under all this plotting ? He struck her inevi- 
tably as the kind who would be content to jnine under- 
ground tb attain an end. The worst she could think of 
him was that he wished to ingratiate himselfonow, in the 
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hope that, when the war \’iias ended, he might become a 
partner in Mr. Carvels business. She had put even this 
away as unwo);thy of her. 

' Once she had felt compelled to speak to her father on 
the subject! ^ 

‘‘ I believe I did him an injustice, pa,” she said^ ‘‘ Not 
that I like him any better now. 1 must be honest about 
that. I simply cant like him. }3ut 1 do think that if he 
had been as unscrupulous as I thought, he would have 
deserted you long ago for something more profitable. He 
would not be sitting in the office day after day making 
plans for the business when the war is over.” 

She remembered how sadly he had smiled at her over 
t^ie to]j of his paper. 

“ li^ou are a good girl, Jinny,” he said. 

Toward the end of July of that second summer riots 
broke out in the city, and simultaneously a bright spot 
appeared on Virginia's horizon. This took the form, for 
Northerners, of a guerilla scare, and an order was promptly 
issued for the enrolment of all the able-bodied men in the 
ten wards as militia, subject to service in the state, to 
extexmiinate the roving bands. Whereupon her Britannic 
Majesty became extremely popular, — even with some who 
claimed for a birthplace the Eiftcrald Isle. Hundreds who 
heretofore had valued but lightly their British citizenship 
made haste to renew their allegiance ; and many sought 
the office of the ^English Consul whose claims on her 
Majestj^s jjrotectio*n were vague, to say the least. Broken 
heads and scandal followed. For the first time, when 
Virginia walked to the sto^e with her father, Lliphalet 
was not there. It was strange indeed that Virginia 
defended him. 

I don't blaij^ie him for not wanting to fight for the 
Yankees,” she s&Td. 

The Colonel could not resist a retort. 

“rrhen why doesn't he fight for the South ? ” he ask^d. 

Fight for the So^th!” cried the young lady, scorn- 
fully. « Mr. Hopper fight ? I reckon the South^ouldn t 
llave himu” j 
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I reckon not, too,” said the Colonel, dryly. 

For the following week curiosity prompted Virginia tu 
take that widk with the Colonel. Mr. Ilopijer being still 
absent, she helped him to sort t^ie papers — those grimy 
reminders of a more prosperous time gone by. • Often Mr. 
Cai’vel would run across one which seemed to bring some 
incident to his mind*, for he would drop it absently bn 
his desk, his hand seeking his chin, and remain for halt an 
hour lost in thought. Virginia would not disturb him. 

Meanwhile there had been imjuiries Vor Mr. Hopper. 
The Colonel aiisw(‘red them all truthfully— generally 
with that dangerous suavity for which he was noted. 
Twice a seedy man with a gnawed yellow moustache 
come in to ask Eliphalet’s when^abouts. On the gccona 
occasion this individual became importunate. 

“ You don’t know nothin' about him, you say ? ” ho 
demanded. 

“ No,” said the Colonel. 

The man took a shuttle forward. 

My name is Ford,” ho said. “ I low I^kiii lighten you 
a little.” 

“ Cood day, sir,” said the (Colonel. 

I guess you’ll like t.o hc'ar what I’ve got to say. 

“ Ephum,” said Mr. Carvel in his natural voice, “show 
t his man out.” 

Mr. Ford slunk out without E])hum’s assistau^^e. fut 
he half turned at the door, and shot back a look that 
frightened Virginia. 

“ Oh, pa,” she cried, in alarm, “ what did he mean ? 

“ I couldn’t tell you, Jin^y,” he answered. But she 
noticed that he was very thoughtful as they walked home. 

The next morning Eliphalet had not returned, but a ^ 
corporaj and guard were waiting to searcji the store for ^ 
him. The Colonel read the order, and ^invited them in 
with hospitality. He even showed them the way upstairs, 
and presently Virginia heard them all tramping overhead 
among thp bales. Her eye fell upon the papgr they had 
brou^t^ which lay unfolded on her father’s desk. It was 
signed Stephen A* BricCf Enrolling Offi^cer. 
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• 

That very afternoon thc>*moved to Glencoe, and Ephuin 
was left in sole l;hargc of the store. At Glencoe, far from 
the hot city and the cruel war, V^gan a routhie of peace. 
Virginia was a child again, romping in the woods and 
fields beside heij father. The colour came back to her 
cheeks once more, and the laiigliter into her voic^. The 
two of them, and Ned and Mammy, spent a rollicking hour 
in the pasture the freedom of which l^ick had known so 
long, before the ojd hoi'se was caught and bnaight back into 
bondage. After that Virginia took long dri\c‘s with her 
father, and coining home, tluy would sit in the* summei' 
house high above the Merami'C, listtaiing to the cricR(kls’ 
(^lirp, and watching thc‘ day fade u})on the water. Tlu' 
Coloi^ui, who hfid always di‘test(‘d pijx s, k‘arned to smoke ‘ 
a corncob. He would sit by th(‘ hour, with his A'ct on the' 
rail of the porch and his hat tiJti'd hack, vliih* Virginia 
read to him. Poe and Wordsworth and S(‘ott he lik(*d, 
but Tennyson was his favourite. {Such hap])iness could 
not last. 

One afternoon, when Virginia was sitting in th(‘ summer 
hoifse alone, her thoughts wamU ring back, as they somc*- 
times did, to anothc'r afternoon sIk' had s])(‘nt tlure, — 
it seemed so long ago, — ^\h(al she saw IVfammy Easter 
coming toward h(‘r. 

“ Honey, dey’s comp’ny up to de house. IMister 
HopperV^ done arrivtul. lie's on d(‘ pok*h, talkin' to 
your pa. Lawscy, look wha hv cornel” 

In ti\ith^ the solid figure of Eli})halct himself was on the 
path some twenty yards behind her. 11 is hat was in his 
hand; his hair was ])lasteredMown more neatly than ever, 
and his coat was a faultless and sober creation of a hranklin 
Avenue tailor. He carried a cane, whic^h was unhesard ol 

Virginia sat* ^p^ight, and patt(;d her skirts %vith a 
gesture of annoyance — what she felt was angc'r, resent- 
ment. Suddenly she rose, swept past Mammy, and met 
hiiiT ten paces from the summer house. 

“ How-dy^lo, Mis^ Virginia ? ” he cried pleasantly. 
"^Your father had a notion ygu might be Intre.” He 
said faythen. 
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Virgiijia |fave him her hand limply.^ Her greeting 
would have frozen a man of ardent temperament. But it 
was not precisely ardour^that Eliphalet shqjved. The ^rl 
paused and examined him swiftly. There was something 
in the man s air to-day. • 

“ So you were not caught ? ” she said. 

Her words seemed to relieve some tension in him. He 
laughed noiselessly. 

“ I just guess I wahn’t.” 

“How did you escape?’’ she asked, * looking at him 
curiously. 

^“•Well, I <lid, first of all. You’re considerable smart, 
Miss Jinny, but I’ll bet you can’t tell me where I wj^, 
now.” © 

“ I do not care to know. The place might save 3^011 
again.” 

He showed his disappointment. “ I cal’lated it might 
interest you to know how I dodged the Sovereign State 
of Missouri. General Halleck made an order that released 
a man from enrolling on pa3unent of ten dollars. I paid. 
Then I was drafted into th(i Abe Lincoln Volunteersr ; I 
paid a substitute. And so here I be, exercising life, and 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

“ So 3'ou boiujid yourself free ? ” said Virginia. “ If 3^0111* 
substitute gets killed, I suppose you will have cause for 
congratulation.” « • 

Eliphalet laughed, and pulled down his cuffs. “ That’s 
his lookout, I cariate,” said he. He glanced at Wie girl 
in a way that made her vaguel3^ uneas3\ She turned 
from him, back toward the ^summer house. Eliphalet’s 
eyes smouldered as they rested upon her figure. He took 
a step forward. 

“ Miijs Jinny ? ” he said. 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ I’ve heard considerable about the beauties of this 
placQ. Would 3mu mind showing me ’round a bit ? ” ^ 
Virginip. started. It was his t6ne now.. Not since 
that lirst^evening in Locust Street had it taken on such 
assurance. And yet she could &ot be impolit# to a guest. 
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Certainly ndt/* she replied, but without looking up. 

Eliphalet led Xhe way. Me came to the summer house, 
glanced around it with apparent satisfaction, and put his 
toot on the nx)SS-CTOwn step, i’^irginia did m, surprising 
thing. Shg leaped quickly into the doorway before him, 
and stood facingihim framed in the climbing roses. 

Oh, Mr. Hopper'! ” she cried. “ Please not in j;iere.'' 

He drew bac\, staring in astonishment at the crimson 
in her face. 

“ Why not ? ” Jie asked suspiciously — almost brutall3\ 

She had been groping wildly for excuses, and found 

none. ,, 

“Because,*^ she said, “because I ask ^hiu not to. Wifih 
dignity : “ That should be sufficient.'’ 

“ W% 11 .” refiXed Eliphalet, with an abortive laugh, 
“ that's funny, now. Women kind get qiu'cr notions, which 
I cal’late we've got to respect and put up with all our 
lives — eh ? ” 

Her anger Hared at his leer and his broad way ol 
gratifying her whim. And she was more incensed than 
ever at his air .of being at home — it was nothing less. 
The man’s whole manner was an insult. She strove still 
to hide her resentment. 

“There is a walk along the bluff,” she said, coldly 
“ where the view is just as gooTl.” 

But she purposely drew him into the I’ight-hand path, 
which Idd, after a little, back to the house. Despite her 
pace h^ pressed forward to her side. 

“ Mfss Jinny,” said he, precipitately, “ did I ever strike 
3WI as a marrying man ? ” 

Virginia stopped, and put^her handkerchief to her face, 
the impulse strong upon her to laugh. Eliphalet was 
sudden^ transformed again into the common commercial 
Yankee. He w%s in love, and had come to avsk hci advice. 
She might have known it. 

“ I never thought of you as of the marrying kind, Mr. 
Hm>per,” she answered, her voice quivering. 

lude^, lie was irresistibly funny as he stood hot and 
411 at ease. The Sunday coat bpre witness to his increas- 
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ing portliness by creasing across from tiie buttons • his' 
f^e, fleshy and perspiring, showed purple veins, and the 
little eyes receded comically, like a pig’s. 

“Well, I*^e been thinking serious of latrf about getting 
married,” he continued, slashing the rose bushes with his 
stick. I don’t cal’latG to be a sentimerttal critter. I’m 
not mur.h on high-sounding phrases, and such things but 
I’d ^ve you my word I’d make a good husband.” 

“ Fleasc be careful of those roses, Mr. Hopper.” 

“ Beg pardon,” .said Eliphalet. He began to lose track’ 
of his tenses — that was the only sign he gave of per- 
turbation. When I come to St. Louis without a cent. 

Jinny, I made up my mind I’d be a rich man before 
I left it. If I was to die now, I’d have kept that promisf. 
I’m not thirty-four, and I cal’late I’ve got as muchii^oncy 
in a safe place as a good many men you call rich. I’m 
not saying what I’ve got, mind you. All in proper time. 
I’m a pretty steady kind. I’ve stopped chewing — there 
was a time when I done that. And I don’t drink nor 
smoke.” 

That is all very commendable, Mr. Hopper,” Virgijnia 
said, stifling a rebellious titter. “ But, — but why dici you 
give up chewing ? ” 

“ I am informed that tl^^ ladies are against it,” said 
Eliphalet, — “ dead against it. You wouldn’t like it in a 
husband, now, would you V ” 

This time the laugh was not to be put down. 

“ I confess I shouldn’t,” she said. < 

“ Thought so,” he replied, as one versed. His tones 
took on a nasal twang. “ Well, as I was saying, I’ve 
about got ready to settle down, and I’ve had my eye on 
the lady this seven yeai*s.” 

“Marvel of constancy!” said Virginia. “And the 
lady ? ” *" • 

“ The lady,” said Eliphalet, bluntly, “ Ls you*' He 
glanced at her bewildered face and went on rapidly : “ Yi©u 

f leased me the first day I set eye.^,on you in the store. 

said ^ to ^nyself, ‘ Hopper, there’s the one for you to 
marry.’ I'm plain, but my folks ^was good people. I set» 
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to work right then to makg a fortune for you, Miss Jinny. 
You’ve just wh|it I need. I’m a plain business fnan with 
no frills. You’ll do the frills. You’re the kipd that wtvs 
raised in the* lap of luxury, 'foil’ll need a man with a 
fortune, and a big one ; you’i'c the sort to show it off. 
I’ve got the foiftidations of that fortune, and the proof of 
it- right here. And I tell you,” — his jaw was set,— “ I tell 
you that some day Eliphalet Hopper will be one of th(» 
richest men in the West.” 

He had stopped, facing her in the middle of the way, 
his voice strong, his confidence supreme. At first slu' 
had stared at him in dumb wonder. Then as she b^^an 
to grasp the meaning of his harangue, astonishment was 
ifbill dominant, — sheer astonishment. She scarcely lis- 
tened.® But, as he finished, the thatch of the summer 
house caught her eye. A vision arose of a man b(*side 
whom Eliphalet w^as not worthy to crawl. She thought 
of Stephen as he had stood that evening in the sunset, 
and this proposal seemed a degradation. This brute 
dared to tempt her with money. Scalding words rose 
to ber lips. But she caught th(' look on Eliphalet’s face, 
and she knew that he would not uiuh^i'stand. This was 
one who rose and fell, who HvcmI and loved and hatcnl and 
died and was buried by — monc^^ 

For a second she lookeil into his face as one who (jscapes 
a pit gazes over the precipice, and shudd(‘red. As for 
Eliphalet, let it not be thought that he had no passion. 
This \^as the moAient for which he had lived since the 
day he had first seen lier and been scoi’Ui'd in the store. 
That type of face, that airier — these wen* the; priceless 
things he would buy with his money. Lrazed wdtli the 
very violence of his long-pent desire, he seized her hand. 
She wrung it free again, 

“ How — how*dAre you ? ” she cried. 

He staggered back, and stood for a moment motionless, 
as .Uiough stunned. Then, slowly, a light crept int<^ hi.s 
little eyes which haui^tecj her for many a day. 

You — wbn’t — maiTy me ? ” he said. 

“Oh, how dare you aslf me ! j exclaimed Virginia, her 
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face burning with the shame of it. She was standing 
with hep hands behind her, *her back gainst a great 
walnut trunk, the crusted branches of which hung over 
the bluff, fiven as he looked at her, Eliphalet lost his 
head, and indiscretion entered his^oul. 

“ You must ! ” he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Yotf must ! You’ve 
got no notion of my money, I say.” 

Oh ! ” she cried, “ can’t you understand ? If you 
owned the whole of California, I would not rnaiTy you.” 

Suddenly he became very cool. He slipped his hand 
into a pocket, as one used to such a motion, and drew 
out some papers. 

I cal’late you ain’t got much idea of the situation, 
Miss Carvel,” he said ; “ the wheels have been a-turning 
lately. You’re poor, but I guess you d(5n’t kno\t* how 
poor you are, — eh ? The Colonel’s a man of honour, ain t 
he ? ” 

For her life she could not have answered, — nor did she 
even know why she stayed to listen. 

“ Well,” he said, “ after all, there ain’t much use in your 
lookin’ over them papers. A woman wouldn’t know. T\\ 
tell you what they say : they say that if I choose, I am 
Carvel & Company.” 

The little eyes receded, ^nd he waited a moment, seem- 
ingly to prolong a physical delight in the excitement and 
suffering of a splendid creature. The girl was breathing 
fast and deep. 

“ I cal’late you despise me, don’t 3 ’GU ? ” he w^ent on, 
as if that, too, gave him pleasure. “ But I tc^l you the 
Colonel’s a beggar but for nie. Go and ask him if I’m 
lying. All you’ve got to do is to my you’ll be my wife, 
and I tear these notes in two. They go over the bluff” 
(He made the motion with his hands.) “ Carvel & Com- 
pany’s &n old firm, — a respected firm. Yoti wouldn’t care 
to see it go out of the family, I cal’late.” 

He paused again, triumphant. But she did none o^he 
thin A he expected. She said, simplv : — 

“ Will j^u please folMlhv me, Mf Hopper ? ” •“ 

And he followed her,-t-hi8 sl^rewdness gone, for oncea 
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Save for the rise and fall^ of her shoulders she seemed 
calm. The patj wound through a jungle of wav^ing sun- 
flowers and led into the shade in front of^ the house. 
There was the Colone^ sitting on the porch. His pipe 
lay with its scattered ashes on the boards, and his hea<l 
was bent forward, ^s though listening. When he saw 
the two, he rose expectantly, and went forward lo meet 
them. Virginia stopped before him. 

“ Pa,'' she said, “ is it true that you ha\'(‘ borrowed 
■ money from this*man ^ " 

Eliphalet had seen Mr. Carve l angry once, and Ins sotd 
had quivered. Terror, abject teiror, seized him now, so 
tiiat his knees smote together* As well stare" inte) the 
^in af^ into th^i Cedonel’s face. In one stride he" had a 
hand* in the collar of Eli})halet’s nenv e’exit, the" eithei* 
pointing down the path. 

“ It takes just a minute to walk to that fence*, sir,” he 
said sternly. If you are any le>nger about it, I re‘('kon 
you'll never get past it Ye)u’re a cowardly hound, sir!” 

Mr. Hopper s gait down the* tiagslemes was an invention 
of his own. It was neither a walk, nor a t rot, nor a run, 
but a sort of sliding amble, such as is e"\("cuted in night- 
mares. Hinging in his he'ad was the fame ms example" of 
the eviction of Babcock from •the store, — the only time 
that the Colonel's bullet had gone wide. And dowm in 
the; small of his back Eliphalet listened for the crack of 
a pistol, and feared that a clean hole" might be bored 
there rfny minute* Onee outside, he took to the white 
road, leavmg a trail of dust behinei him that a waggon 
might have raised. Fear Unt him wings, but neglected 

to Tift his feet. 

The Colonel passed his arm around his daugli|er, and 
pulled his goatfe thoughtfully. And Virginia, glancing 
shyly upward, saw a smile in the creases about his mouth. 
Sh^ smiled, too, and then the tears hid him from her^ 

Strange Jhat the fice.which in Mger withered cowards 
and made men look grave, was capable of suoh infinite 
*tendemess.^tendemess luad sorrow. The Colonel took 
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Virginia in his arms, and she aobbed against his shoulders 
as of old. 8 

“ Jinny, did he — ? ’ 

Yes—” 

‘‘Lige wa^ right, and— and you" Jinny,^! should never 
have trusted him. The sneak ! ” 

Virgfnia raised her head. The sun was slanting in 
yellow bars through the branches of the great treesrand 
a robin s note rose above the bass chorus of the frogs. 
In the pauses, as she listened, it seemed as if she could 
hear the silver sound of the river over the pebbles far 
below. 

“ Honey,” said the Colonel, I reckon we’re just 
poor as white trash.” 

Virginia smiled through her tears. 

'' Honey,” he said again, after a pause, “ I must keep 
my word and let him have the business.” 

She did not rej)roa,ch him. 

1 here is a little loft, a very little,” he continued 
slowly, painfully. I thank God that it i§ yours. It was 
left you by Becky by your mother. It is in a railroad 
company in New Yovk, and safe, Jinny.” 

“ Oh, })a, you know that I do not care,” she cried. “ It 
shall be yours and mine toother. And we shall live out 
here and be happy.” 

But she glanced anxiously at him nevertheless. He 
was in his familiar posture of though t^his legs slightly 
apart, his felt hat pushed back, stroking his goatee* But 
his clear gray eyes wen^ troubled .as they sought hers, and 
she put her hand to her breast. 

Virginia, he said, “ I fought for my country once, and 
I reckon I m some use yet awhile. It isn’t right that I 
should ijlle hero, while the South needs me^ Your Uncle 
Daniel is fifty-eight, and Colonel of a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, — Jinny, I have to go.” 

Virginia said nothing. It was in her blood as well^xs 
his. The polonel had left his youilg wife, to fight in 
Mexico; ho had come lay flowers on her grave. She^ 

knew that he fihat hiar heart was 
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reiiTii at leaving her. She |jut her hands on his shoulders, 
and he stooped Jo kiss her trembling lips. 

They walked out together to the suinmei;-house, and 
stoo<l watching* the glory of the ffght on the western hills. 

“ Jinny, said the Colonel, “ I reckon you will hjive to 
go to your Aunl Lillian. It — it will be hard. But I 
know that my girl can take care of herself. In chse — in 
case I do not come biick, or occasion should arise, hnd 
Lige. Let him take you to 3 'our Uncle Daniel. He is 
fond of you, and*will be all alone in Calvert House when 
the war is over. And I reckon that is all 1 have to siiy. 
I won't* pry into your heart, honey. If you love C'larc‘^ice, 
niarry him. I like the boy, and I beheva* he will (juiet 
cK)wn mto a go(|d man.” 

Vii^ginia did not answer, but reached out for her father's 
hand and held its fingers h)cked tight in her own. From 
the kitchen the sound of Ned’s voice rose in the still even- 
ing air. 

“Sposiii’ T WHS to go to N’ <)iie?uis an’ take sick and die, 

Laik a bird into do country ina si»irit. would lly.’’ 

• 

And after a while down the path th(’ re d and yadlow of 
Mammy Easter’s bandanna was seen. 

'‘Supper, Jliss Jinny. Lixw’wy, if I ain’t ramshacked do 
premises fo’ you bof De co’n bread’s gittin’ cold.” 

'^hat ^jvening th(i Colonel and Virginia thrust a few 
things into her little leather bag they had chosen together 
in Loiiflon. Virgbiia had found a cigar, which she hid 
until they went down to the porch, and tlu re she gave it 
to him ; when he lighted th(% match she siiw that his hand 
shook. 

Half an hour later he held her in his arms at the gate, 
and she heard his firm tread die in the dust of tljc road. 
The South hacf claimed him at last. 



CHAPTER VII, 


WITH THE ARMIES OF THE WEST 

We arc at Mcuiphis, — for a while, — artd the Christnitis 
season is approac-hlng once more. And yet we must 
renu5inbcr that war recognises no Christmas, nor Sunday, 
nor holiday. The brown river, excited by rains, whirled 
seaward between his banks of yellow ejay. Now tlfe 
weather was crisp and cold, now hazy and depressing, 
and again a downpour. Memphis had never seen such 
activity. A s[)irit possessed tlie place, a restless spirit 
called William T. Sherman. lie prodded Memphis and 
laid vioUmt hold of her. She groaned, ]>rotested, turned 
over, and woke up, peopled by a new people. When 
these walked, they ran, and they wore *a blue uniform. 
They spoke rapidly and were impatient. Rain nor In^at 
nor tempest kept th(un in. And yet they joked, and 
Memphis laughed (what \wis left of h('r), and recognised 
a bond of fellowship. The General joked, and th(j 
Coloni'ls and the Commissary and the doctors, — ^own to 
the sutlers and teamstei's and the salt tars under Porter, 
who cursed the dishwater Mississippi* and alsoVi man 
named Eads, who had built the new-fangled iron boxes 
officially known as gunboats. The like of these had 
never before been scon in the watei*s under the earth. 

The loyal citizens — loyal to the South — had been 
given permission to leave the city. The General told \ 
the assistant quartermaster to hire their houses and 
slaves for the benefit of the Federal Government. Like-, 
wise^he laid down certain laws to the Memphis pafrerS’^ 
defining Reason. He gave out ,hia. mind freely to that 
other army of occupation, the army of speculation, 
flocked thither with 1k> trade in cotton. 
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speculators gave the Confederates gold, which they needed 
most, for the b^es, which they could not use at all. 

The forefatljers of some of th^se gentlemen were in old 
Egypt under Pharaoh-^for whom they could have had 
no greater l-espect and fear than their descendants had in 
New Egypt for Grant or Sherman. Yankees were there 
likewise in abundance. And a certain acquaintance of 
ours materially added to his fortune b}^ selling in J^oston 
the cotton which cost him fourteen cents, at thirty ciuits. 

One day the s*houting and the swearing and the run- 
nirig to and fi*o came to a climax. Those Heating freaks 
which were all top and drew nothing, wiac' headed tV)^n 
^ the guards wdth army ston\s and animals anr] wood 
and men, — m^^n who came from every walk in lif(‘. 
Whisues bellowed, horses neighed. The gunboats chasixl 
hither and thither, and at length the vast processions 
paddled down the stream with naval precision, under the 
watchful eyes of a real admiral. 

Residents of Memphis from the river’s bank watched 
the pillar of smoke fade to th('. southward and ruminated 
on •the fate of Vicksburg. Th<‘ General paced the decik 
in thought. A little later ho wrote* to the Commander- 
in-Chief at Washington, The valley of the ]Vlississij)j)i 
is America.” 

Vicksburg taken, this vast Confederacy would be 
chqpped in two. 

Night fell to the inusi(5 of the. paddles, to the scent of 
the oncers’ cigars, to the blood-red vomit of the tall 
stacks and the smoky Hame of the torches. Then Christ- 
mas Day dawned, and theve was Vicksburg lifted two 
hundred feet above the fever swamps, her court-house 
shining in the morning sun. Vicksburg, the well-nigh 
impregnable kpy to America’s highway. When ^^Id Vick 
made nis plantation on the Walnut Hills, he chose a site 
for a fortress of the future Confederacy that Vauban 
W6Wld have delighted in. ^ 

Yes, there were tte Walnut Hills, high bluffy separated 
from the Mississippi W tangled streams and bayous, and 
*€ 0 ^ their qirests the Farifotts s^wled. It was a queer 
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Christmas Day indeed, brighj and vvarnf; no snow, no 
turkeys \ior mince pies, no wine, but jui^ hardtack and 
bacon and fc{p.ming brown water. 

On the morrow the ift-assorted fleet struggled up the 
sluggish Yazoo, past impenetralSlc forests where the 
cypress clutched at the keels, past lopg-Seserted cotton- 
fields, ulitil it came at last to the black ruins of a home. 
In due time the great army was landed. It spread out 
by brigade and division and regiment and company, the 
men splashing and paddling through the*' Chickasaw and 
the swamps toward the bluffs. The Parrotts began to 
roar^ A certain regiment, boldly led, crossed the^ bayou 
at*a narrow place and swej^t resistless across the sodden 
fields to where the bank was steepest. The fire from th? 
battery scorched the hair of their heads. Ilut there •they 
stayed, scooping out the yellow clay with torn hands, 
while the Parrotts, with lowered muzzles, ploughed the 
slope with shells. There they stayed, while the blue 
lines quivered and fell back through the forests on that 
short winter’s afternoon, dragging their wounded from 
the stagnant waters. But many were left’ to die in agony 
in the solitude. 

Like a tall emblem of energy, General Sherman stood 
watching the attack and repulse, his eyes ever alert. He 
paid no heed to the shells which tore the limbs from the 
trees about him, or sent the swamp water in thiqk spray 
over his staff. Now and again a sharp word broke from 
his lips, a forceful home thrust at one ’of the leaders of 
his columns. * 

“ What regiment stayed uiv'Jor the bank ? ” 

“ Sixth Missouri, General,” said an aide, promptly. 

The General sat late in the Admiral’s gunboat that 
night, but when he returned to his ciibin in the Forest 
Queeii, ^le called for a list of officers of th6 Sixth Missouri. 
His fingers slipping down the roll paused at a name among 
the new second lieutenants. 

“ Did t^. boys get back ? ” he c^k^d. 

“ Yes, General, when it fell dark.” 

Let me see the casual^es,— i^^uick.” 
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That night rolled from the swamps, and in the 

morning jack-st^ft was hid from pilot-house. Before the 
attack could be renewed, a political General •came down 
the river with a letter iji his poAet from Washington, by 
virtue of which ^je took possession of the three army corps 
and their chief, subpoenaed tln^ fleet and the Admiral, and 
went off to capture Arkansas Post. 

Vicksburg had a breathing sptdl. 

Three weeks later, when the army was resting at. Napo- 
leon, Arkansas, !i self-contained man, with a red bianl, 
arrived from Memphis, and took command. This was 
General U. S. Grant. IJe srnoktMl inct'ssantly in •Ins 
c^bin. He listened. He sjx^ki* but seldom. Hi' had a 
look iu that boded ill to any that might oppose' 

him. * Time and labour he counted as nothing, com})ar('d 
with the accomplishment of an objt*ct. Bai'k to Vicks- 
burg paddled the fleet and transports. Across the river 
from the city, on the pasty mud behind the h'Vi'e s bank, 
were dumped Sherman's regiments, condi'miu'd to wx^eks 
of ditch-digging, that the gunboats might arrive at the 
berwl of the Mis*sissippi below by a canal, out of reach of 
the batteries. Day in and day out thi'y laboured, officers 
and men. Sawing off stumps under the wati'r, knocking 
poisonous snakes by scores fn%u the branches, while the 
river rose and rose and rose, and thi? rain crept by inches 
unc^er tl^^ir tent flies, and the enemy walked thii parapets 
of Vicksburg and laughed. Two gunboats accomplished 
the feaf o^ running the batteries, that their smiles might 
be sobered. 

To the young officers were soiling their uniforms 

with the grease of saw^s, whose only fighting was against 
fever and water snakes, the news of an expedition into 
the Vicksburg ^side of the river was hailed with j*aps in 
the air. To be Sure, the saw and axe, and likewise the 
levee and the snakes, were to be there too. But there wa^< 
likeiy to be a little fighting. The rest of the corp.s^that 
was to stay watched ^njly as the detachment c)ut off in 
the little DUige^ice and Silver Wave. 

^ All the lyght the smokl-pipes| were batting against the 

F E 
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boughs of oak and cottonwoo^, and snapping the trailing 
vines. *SomQ other re^ments went bj another route. 
The ironclafls, followed in hot haste by General Sherman 
in a navy tug, had gone ahead, and were even then shoving 
with their noses great trunks of trees in their eagerness 
to get behind the Rebels. The Missquri regiment spread 
out alobg the waters, and were soon waist deep, hewing a 
path for the heavier transports to come. Presently the 
General came back to a plantation half under water, 
where Black Bayou joins Deer Creek, to hurry the work* 
in cleaning out that bayou. The light transports mean- 
while were bringing up more troops from a second-dctach- 
ment. All through the Friday the navy great guns wejL‘ 
heard booming in the distance, growing quicker and 
quicker, until the quivering air shook the hanging things 
in that vast jungle. Saws stopped, and axes were poised 
over shoulders, and many times that day the General 
lifted his head anxiously. As he sat down in the evening 
in a slave cabin redolent with corn pone and bacon, the 
sound still hovered among the trees and rolled along the 
still waters. ’ • 

The General slept lightly. It was three o’clock Saturday 
morning when the sharp challenge of a sentry broke the 
silence. A negro, white lyed, bedraggled, and muddy, 
stood in the candhi light under the charge of a young 
lieutenant. The officer saluted, and handed the. General 
a roll of tobacco. 

“ I found this man in the swamp, sir. ‘ He has a ftiessage 
from the Admiral — ” * 

The General tore open thc^roll and took from it a piece 
of tissue paper, which he spread out and held under the 
candle. He turned to a stiiff officer who had jumped from 
his bei^ and was hurrying into his coat. ^ 

“Porter’s surrounded,” he said. The^order came in a 
flash. “ Kilby Smith and all men here across creek to 
relief at once. I’ll take canoe through bayou to Hill’s 
and Ttiurin^ reinforcements.” ^ c. ^ 

The staff officer paused, his hand on the ‘latch of the 

1 * j « 

door. 
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''But your es^port, GenerfJ ? Yon'ro not going^through 
that sewer in a panoe without an escort ? " 

“ I guess th^ won’t look for a^oedle in that haystack,” 
the General answered. « For a brief second ho eyed tho 
lieutenant.* “G«t back to 3 ^our regiment, Brice, if you 
want to go,” he said. g 

Stephen saluted and went out. All through the pain- 
ful march that followed, though .soaked in swamp water 
and bruised by ^press knees, he tlmnght of Sherman in 
his canoe, winding unprotectefl through th(^ black laby- 
rinth, risking his life that more men might Ik? brought to 
the re.s^ie of the gunboats. • , 

^ The story of that rescue has been told most gi*aphically 
by Shf^'man hiiwsclf. How he j)i(‘ked uj) tlie men at work 
on the bayou and marche<l them on a coal baigc; , how he; 
hitched the barge to a navy tug; how he met the little 
transport with a fresh load of troo])s, and Captain Elijah 
Brent’s reply when the General asked if he ^vould follow 
him. “As long as tho boat holds loyriJirr, Chuieral.” 
And he kept hi^ word. The boughs hammered at the 
siTutke-pipes until they went by the board, and the pilot- 
house fell like a pack of cards on th(‘ (h ek before they 
had gone three miles and a half. Then the induinitablo 
Sherman disembarked, a hVhtc^l candle in his hand, and 
led a stiff march through thicket and swam]) and brea.st- 
deep backwater, where the little drumme r boys carried 
their drums on their heads. At length, when they were 
come t© sopie Indian mounds, they found a picket of three 
companies of the force which had re ached tlui flat the day 
before, and had been sent down to prevcuit the enemy 
from obstructing further the stream below the fle(*t. 

“ The Admiral’s in a bad way, sir,” said th(j Colonel 
who rode up to meet the General. “ He's lancyocked. 
Those clumsy ironclads of his can’t move backward or 
forward, and the Rebs have been peppering him for two 
daysf* • 

Just then, a fusillafle Jbroke from the thickets, nipping 
tjie branches from the cottonwoods about them. • 

“ Form ywr line,” said the OAieral. “ Drive ’em out.” 

£ £ 2 
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The fg»rce swept forward, with the thivfee picket com- 
panies in the swamp on the right. And presently they 
came in sight of the shapeless ironclads with their funnels 
belching smoke, a most remarkable spectacle. How 
Porter had pushed them there was one oif the*miracles of 
the waii^ 

Then followed one of a thousand memorable incidents in 
the life of a memorable man. General Sherman, jumping 
on the bare back of a scrawny horse, cant(jred through the 
fields. And the bluejackets, at sight of that familiar figure, 
roared out a cheer that might have shaken the drops from 
the Vet boughs. The Admiral and the General srood to- 
gether on the dc‘ck, their hands clasped. And the Colon^ 
astutely remarkc'd, as he rode up in answenfto a surv>yions, 
that if Porter was the only man whose daring could have 
pushed a fleet to that position, Sherman was certainly the 
only man who could have got him out of it. 

‘‘Colonel,” said the General, “that move was well exe- 
cuted, sir. Admiral, did the Robs put a bullet through 
your rum casks ? We’re just a little tired. And now,” 
he added, wheeling on the Colonel when each had a gtass 
in his hand, “ who was in command of that company 
on the right, in the swamp? He handled them like a 
regular,” 

“ He’s a second lieutenant, General, in the Sixth Mis- 
souri. Captain wounded at Hindman, and first lie^utenant 
fell out down below. His name is Brief, I believe^^” 

“ I thought so,” said the General. 

Some few days afterward, when the troops were slop- 
ping around again at Young^ Point, opposite Vicksburg, a 
gentleman arrived on a boat from St. Louis. Ho paused on 
the levee to survey with concern and astonishment the 
flood of watei-s behind it, and then asl^d an officer the 
way to General Sherman’s headquarters. The officer, who 
was greatly impressed by the gentleman’s looks, led him 
at OKce to a trestle bridge which spanned the distShce 
from the ievee bank over the flt.od'^ to a ho^se up to its 
first floor*in the backwaters. The orderly saluted. 

“ Who shall I say, sir ? " 
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The officer l()oked inquiringly at the geiitlcinan, who 
gave his name. , * 

The officer could not repress a smile at the* next thing 
that happened! Out Imrried the General himself, with 
both hands •outstretched. 

Bless my soul,'i he cried, ‘‘ if it isn’t Briysinado ! 
Come right in, come right in and takt‘ dinnt'r. "JTlu' boys 
wdll be glad to see you. 111 send and tell CJrant you’re 
here. Brinsmade, if it wasn’t for you and \our friends 
‘on the Western Sanitary Commission, we’d all havt' been 
dead of fever and bad food long ago.” The (uuieral 
sobered* abruptly. “I guess a good many of tlu‘. boy.‘f 
Ijjid up now,” he added. 

l’^Jp come dpwn to do what I can, CeiKU’al,” respondt‘d 
Mr. Brinsmade, gravely. “ I want to go through all the 
hospitals to sec that our nurses are doing their duty and 
that the stores are properly distribut(‘d.” 

“You shall, sir, this minute,” said th(‘ CeiKTal. H(‘ 
dropped instantly the affairs which he liad on hand, and 
without waiting for dinner the two gcaitlemen went 
together through the wards where tlie fever ragi^d. Hie 
General surprised his visitor by recognising y)iivate after 
private in the cots, and he always had a brief’ word of chiMT 
to brighten their faces, to mllke the'iu follow him with 
wistful eyes as he passed beyond them. “That’s poor 
Crajg,” be would say, “ corporal, Third Miehigan. They 
tell me he can’t live,” and “ That’s Olcott, Eleventh Indiana 
Good GTod^” cried*the General, whiai they wtTo out in tlu^ 
air again, “ how I wish .sonu; of thes(‘ cotton tradei*s could 
get a taste of this fever ! They keep well — the vultures ! 
And by the way, Brin.smadc, the man who gave me no 
peace at all at Memphis was from your city. W hy, I had 
to keep a whol^ corjis on duty to watch him.” ^ 

“ What was hiS name, sir ? ” Mr. Brinsmade asked. 
“Hopper!” cried the General, with feeling. “ Elipha- 
let Hopper. As long as I live I shall never forgqt it. 
How the d^vil did Ife ^t a permit ? What%arc they 
about at Washington ? ” • 

^ “You styrprise me,” siid Brinsmade. “Ho has 
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always seemed inoffensive, andtl believe is a prominent' 
member of one of our churches.” 0 

“ I guess that s so,” answered the General, dryly. ‘‘ If 
ever I set eyes on him again, he s flapped into the guard- 
house, He knows it too.” , 

“ Speaking of St. Louis, General,” said Mr. Brinsmade, 
presently, '' have you over heard of Stephen Brice ? He 
joined your army last autumn. You may remember talk- 
ing to him one evening at my house.” 

“ He’s one of my boys ! ” cried the General. “ Remem- 
ber him ? Guess I do ! ” He paused on the very brink of 
rejating again the incident at Camp Jackson, when Stephen 
had saved the life of Mr. Brinsmade s own son. “ Brinj- 
made, for three days I’ve had it on mye mind tgi send 
for that boy. I’ll have him at headijuarters now. I 
like him,” cried General Sherman, with tone and gesture 
there was no mistaking. And good Mr. Brinsmade, who 
liked Stephen too, rejoiced at the story he would have to 
tell the widow. “ He has spirit, Brinsmade. I told him 
to let me know when he was ready to go to war. No such 
thing. Ho never came near me. The first thing I hear 
of him is that he’s digging holes in the clay of Chickasaw 
Bluff, and his cap is fanned off by the blast of a Parrott 
six feet above his head. Next thing he turns up on that 
little expedition wo took to get Porter to sea again. 
When we got to the gunboats, there was Brice’s r.omjJiany 
on the flank. He handled those men surprisingly, sir — 
surprisingly. I shouldn’t have blamerf the boy i^*one or 
two Robs got by him. But no, he swept the place 
clean.” By this time they had come back to the bridge 
leading to headquarters, and the General beckoned quickly 
to an orderly. 

“ My< compliments to Lieutenant Stejjhf n Brice, Sixth 
Missouri, ana ask him to report here at once. At once, 
you understand ! ” 

“ Yes, General.” ” 

It so happened that Mr. Brice*a*coinpany w^re swinging 
axes whe« the orderly aiTived^ and Mr. Brice had aij^ 
axo himself, and was up to his boot tops in ^^ellow much 
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^ *The orderly, w}i> had once been an Iowa farmer, was near 

f rrinning when he gave the General’s message and saw the 
ieutenant gazing ruefully at his ^lothes. 

Entering^ headquarten^, Stephen paused at the doomay 
of the big room, where the officers of the different staffs 
were scattered about, smoking, while the negro j^Tvants 
were removing the dishes from the tiible. The sunlight, 
reflected from the rippling water outside, danced on the 
ceiling. At thc^end of the room siit General Sherman, 
his uniform, as always, a trifle awry. His soft ftOt 
hat with the gold braid was tilted forward, and his feet, 
booted lind spurred, were crossed. Small wonder that*t|;ie 
Englishman who sought the typical American found him 
in ShjFg*man. 

The sound that had caught St(‘]dien’s attention was the 
General’s voice, somewhat high-pitched, in the key that he 
used in telling a story. These were his closing words : — 
“Sin gives you a pretty square deal, boys, after all. 
Generally a man says, ‘ Well, J eo?? resist, but I’ll have 
my fun just this, once.’ That’s the way it happens. They 
tell*you that temptation comes irresistibly. Don’t believe 
it. Do you, Mr. Brice ? Come over here, sir. Here’s 
a friend of yours.” 

Stephen made his way to ^he General, whose bright 
eyes wandered rapidly over him as he added : — 

“•This* is the condition my officers report in, Brinsmade, 
— mud from head ^to heel.” 

Step?iei\had sense enough to say nothing, but the staff 
officers laughed, and Mr. Brinsmade smiled as he rose and 
took Stephen’s hand. 

“ I am delighted to see that you are well, sir,” .said he, 
with that formal kindliness which endeared him to all. 
“Your mother .will be rejoiced at my news of you^ You 
will be glad to hear that I left her well, Stephen.” 

Stephen inquired for Mrs. Brinsmade and Anne. 

“ They are well, sir, and took pleasure in adding ^to a 
little box vdiich youi^ nnother sent. Judge W%ippTe put 
ip a box of fine cigars, sJthough he deplores use of 
tobacco.” ^ 
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“And the Judge, Mr. Bririis^jv^ade — how {s he ? 

The g'ood gentleman’s face fell. ^ 

“ He is ailing, sir, it grieves me to say. ^ He is in bed, 
sir. But he is ably looked after. Your mother desired 
to have him moved to her house, but he js difficult to stir 
from his ways, and he would not leave his little room. 
He is ably nursed. We have got old Nancy, Hester’s 
mother, to stay with him iit night, and Mrs. Brice divides 
the day with Miss Jinny Carvel, who comes in from 
Bellegarde every afternoon.” 

“ Miss Carvel ? ” exclaimed Stephen, wondering if he 
heaid aright. And at the mention of her name he tingled. 

“None other, sir,” answered Mr. Brinsmade. “ Sl^ 
has been much honoured for it. You may.remembgf that 
the Judgci was a close friend of her Other’s before the 
war. And — well, they quarrelled, sir. The Colonel went 
South, you know.” 

“When — when was the Judge taken ill, Mr. Brinsmade ” 
Stephen asked. The thought of Virginia and his mother 
caring for him together was strangely sweet. 

“Two days before I left, sir. Dr. Polk had warned him 
not to do so much. But the Doctor tells me that he can 
see no dangerous symptoms.” 

Stcphcui inquired now of Mr. Brinsmade how long he 
was to be with them. 

“I am going on to the other camps this afUjrnoqj(i,” 
said he. “ But I should like a glimpse of your quarters, 
Stephen, if you will invite me. Your mother ^ould like 
a careful account of you, and Mr. Whipple, and — your 
many friends in St. Louis.” 

“You will find my tent a little wet, sir,” replied 
Stephen, touched. 

Hore^ the General, who had been sitting by watching 
them with a very curious expression, spol(e up. 

“That’s hospitality for you, Brinsmade !” 

Stephen and Mr. Brinsmade made their way aflTbss 
plank and fridge to Stephen’s tcQt, tod his n^ss servant 
arrived iu» due time with the package from home. Buf^ 
presently, while they sat talk&g of many tchings, the 
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canvas of the fljf was thrust^ back with a quick movement, 
and who should come stooping in but General ^Sherman 
himself. He sal down on a cracker box. Sitephen rose 
confusedly. * . • . 

‘‘ Well, Well, Brice/* said the Geru‘ral, winking at Mr. 
Brinsmade, “ I think you might have invited me to the 
feiist. Where arc those cigars Mr. Briihsmade was talk- 
ing about ? ” 

Stephen opened the box with alacrity. The General 
chose one and lighted it. 

“ Don’t smoke, eh ^ ” he inquired. 

“ Why, yes, sir, when I can.” « 

Then light up, sir,” said the Geneml, “ and sit down. 
Fve been thinjving lately of court-martialling you, but 
I deemed to come ’round and talk it ov(u* with you first. 
That ivsn’t strictly according to the rules ot‘ the service. 
Look here, Mr. Brice, why did you leav(‘ St. Louis ? ” 

“ They began to draft, sir, and I couldn’t stand it any 
longer.” 

“ But you wouldn’t have been drafted. You were in 
thoHome Guards, if I remember right. And Mr. Brins- 
niadc tells mo you were useful in many ways. What was 
your rank in the Home Guards ?” 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel, sir.” 

And what are you here ? ” 

“A s<jcond lieutenant in tem])oraiy command. General.' 

“You have commanded m(‘n C’ 

“ Nol iq action,* sir. I felt that that was diflerent.” 

“ Couldn’t they do better for you than a second-lieu- 
tenancy ? ” 

Stephen did not reply at once. Mr. Brinsmade spoke 
up. 

“They offered him a lieutenant-colonelcy.” 

The General *was silent a moment. Thiui he said : 
“ Do you remember meeting me on the boat when I was 
leavTOg St. Louis, after the capture of Fort Henry 

Stephen^miled. ^ V^ry well, General,” he i?|plied* 

General Sherman leaned forward. ♦ 

“ And dp you remember I said to you, ‘ Brice, when 
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you get ready to come into thi^ war, let nib know/ Why 
didn’t ydu do it ? ^ 

Stephen tjiought a minute. Then he said gravely, but 
with just a suspicion of humour aljout his mouth : — 

“ General, if I had done that, you woi^dn’t'be here in 
my tent to-day.” 

Like lightning the General was on his feet, his hand 
on Stephen’s shoulder. 

“ By gad, sir,” he cried, delighted, ‘‘ so I wouldn’t.” 



CHAPTER Vlll 


A STRANGE MEETING 


The story of Ihc capture of Vicksburg is the old, old 
story of failure turned into success, by which man is lufide 
immorttil. It involves the history of a G('neral who nt'ver 
il^traced his steps, who cared neither for niugwuinp 
iniirmyrs nor political cabals, who took both blanu^ and 
j)misc with equanimity. Through month after mcuith of 
discouragement, and work gone for naught, and fevc'r and 
death, his eyes never left his goal. And by grace of the 
wisdom of that Presid(3nt who himsc'lf kiu w sorrow and 
suffering and defeat and unjust cc*nsurc‘, General Cirant 
won. 

Boldness did it. The canal abandoiUMl, one red night 
fleet and transports sw(‘pt around tin* bend and ])jissc*d the 
city’s heights on a red river. The Parrotts and th(3 Dahl- 
grens roared, and the high blifflTs flung out the sound over 
the empty swamp land. 

Then* there came the landing b(‘low, and the cutting 
loose from a base — unheard of Corj)s behind cursed 
corps aheg.d for sweeping tht' country cJ(‘ar of forage. 
Battles were fought. Confederate Generals in Mississippi 
were bewildered. 

One night, while crossing with his regiment a j)()ntoon 
bridge, Stephen Brice heard a shout raised on the fartluir 
shore* Sitting together on a log under a torch, t\vo men 
in slouch hats were silhouetted. That one talking with 
rapid gestures was General Sherman. The impassive pro- 
file fjf the other, — the close-cropped beard and the fiianly 
held cigar 4jiat seemtid to go with it, — Stephen^ecognised 
M that of the strange Cantain Grant who had sWexI beside 
him in the«street by the Arsenal. He had not changed jx 
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whit. Motionless he watched^corps after ^orps splash by, 
artillery* cavalry, and infantry, nor gave any sign that he 
heard their jplaudits. 

At length the army catne up behind the'^city to a place 
primeval, where the face of the earth was sore and tortured, 
worn into deep gorges by the rains, apd flung up in great 
rnoundiS: Stripped of the green magnolias and the cane, 
the banks of clay stood forth in hideous yellow nakedness, 
sjive for a lonely stunted growth, or a bare trunk that still 
stood tottering on the edge of a bank, itJ^ pitiful withered 
roots reaching out below. The May weather w^is already 
sickly hot. 

‘First of all there was a murderous assault, and a stig 
more murderous repulse. Three times ^ the besiegers 
charged, sank their colour staffs into the redoubt^; and 
three times were driven back. Then the blue army settled 
into the earth and folded into the ravines. Three days in 
that narrow space between the lines lay the dead and 
wounded, suffering untold agonies in the moist heat. 
Then came a truce to bury the dead, to bring back what 
was left of the living. ‘ • 

The doomed city had no rest. Like clockwork, from 
the Mississippi’s banks beyond, came the boom and shriek 
of the coehorns on the barges. The big shells hung for 
an instant in the air like birds of prey and then could be 
seen swooping down here and there, while now apd anon 
a shaft of smoke rose straight to the sky, the black monu- 
ment of a home. " \ 

Here wiis work in the trenches, digging the Hying sap 
by night and deepening it l^y day, for officers and men 
alike. From heaven a host of blue ants could be seen 
toiling in zigzags forward, ever forward, along the rude 
water-cuts and through the hills. A waiting carrion from 
her vanVage point on high marked one*^ spot, and then 
another where the blue ants disappeared, and again, one 
by one, came out of the burrow to hurry down the trench, 
— cacfi wit^ his ball of clay. * 

In due time the ring of metal and sepulchred 
rumbled in the ground beneath ^the besieged. ^ Counter- 
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^ mines were stalled, and thr 9 ugh the narrow walls of earth 
commands and curses came. Above ground the sAps were 
so near that a strange convei'se became the ryle. It was 
“ Hello, Reb 1 Howdy^ Yank ? Both sides wore starv- 
ing, the on^ for ^obacco and the other for hanltack and 
bacon. These necessities were tossed across, sometimes 
wmpped in the Vicksburg news-sheet printed on the white 
side of a homely green wall paper. At other times other 
amenities were indulged in. Hand-grenades wcto thrown 
and shells with lighted fuses rolled down on the heads 
of ’ acquaintances of the night before, wlio replied fn)m 
wooden *coehorns hooped with iron. » 

A The Union Generals learned (common iivm in a sieg*e) 
tnat tl^e citizen^ of Vicksburg were eating mule meat. 

Nol/ an officer or private in the Vi(‘ksburg armies who 
does not remember the 25th of June, and t he hour of three 
in an afternoon of pitiless heat. Silently the long blue 
files wound into position behind the earth barriers which 
hid them from the (‘uemy, coiled and ready to strike when 
the towering redoubt on the Jackson road should rise 
heapvenwards. fey common consent the rifio crack of day 
and night was hushed, and even the Parrotts were silent. 
Stillness closed around the Avhite house of Shirley once 
more, but not the stillness it*liad known in its peaceful 
homestead days. This was the stillness of the death - 
pn^er. « Eyes staring at the big redoubt were dimmed. 
At last, to those near, a little wisp of blue smoke crept 
out. * , 

Then the earth opened with a quake. The sun was 
darkened, and a hot bhxst fanned the upturned fac(^s. In 
the sky, through the film of shattered clay, little black dots 
scurried, poised, and fell again as arms and legs and head- 
less trunks antj shapeless bits of wood and iron. Scarcely 
had the dust settled when the sun caught the light of fifty 
thousand bayonets, and a hundred shells were shrieking 
across the crater's edge. Earth to earth, alas, and dust to 
dust ! Mq;i who rai? across that rim of a sumfners afber- 
^Ibon died in torture under tier upon tier of their, comrades 
— and so t^ie hole was filled. * 
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An upright cannon marks t|pe spot wheifc a scrawny oak ” 
once stohd on a scarred and baked hillside, outside of the 
Confederate lines at Vicksburg. Under tne scanty shade 
of that tree, on the eve of the Nation's birthday, stood 
two men who typified the future and tjie phst. As at 
Donelson, a trick of Fortune's had delivered one comrade 
of old into the hands of another. Now she chose to kiss 
the one upon whom she had heaped obscurity and poverty 
and contumely. He had ceased to think or care about 
Fortune, And hence, being born a wom*an, she favoured 
him. 

The two armies watched and were still. They noted 
the friendly greeting of old comrades, and after that thef 
saw the self-contained Northerner biting bis cigar, gs one 
to whom the pleasantries of life were past and gone. * The 
South saw her General turn on his heel. The bitterness 
of his life was come. Both sides honoured him for the 
fight he had made. But war docs not reward a man 
according to his deserts. 

The next day — the day our sundered nation was bom — 
Vicksburg surrendered : the obstinate man with the mighty 
force had conquered. See the gray regiments marching 
silently in the tropic heat into the folds of that blue army 
whose grip has choked themUt last. Silently, too, the blue 
coats stand, pity and admiration on the brick-red faces. 
The arms are stacked and surrendered, officers and n^en 
are to be parolled when the counting is finished. The 
formations melt away, and those who ‘for mo^jthsi have 
sought each other’s lives are grouped in friendly talk. The 
coarse army bread is drawn eagerly from the knapsacks 
of the blue, smoke quivers above a hundred fires, and the 
smell of frying bacon brings a wistful look into the gaunt 
faces. Teai’s stand in the eyes of many a ijaan as he eats 
the food his Yankee brothers have given film on the birth- 
day of their country. • 

Within the city it is the same. Stephen Brice, nd^ a 
Captain infGencral Lauman's brigade, sees wifb thanks- 
giving the stars and stripes flutter from the dome of th^ 
court-house which he had so tong watched ,from afiw. 
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•Later on, down A side street^ he pauses before a house with 
its face blown away. On the verge of one of it^ jagged 
floors is an old fbur-posted bed, and beside it ^ child s cot 
is standing pitifully, — the tiny "pillow still at the head 
and the little sheets thrown across the foot. So much for 
one of the navy’s shells. 

* While he was thinking of the sadness of it all, a little 
scene was acted : the side door of the house opened, a 
weeping woman came out, and with her was a tall Con- 
federate Colonc? of cavalry. Gallantly giving her his 
arm, he escorted her as far as the little gate, when' she 
bade him good-bj^e with much feeling. With an impij|*^ive 
movement he drew some money from his j)ocket, thrust "it 
u^n her, and jgtarted hurriedly away that he might not 
listen^fo her thanks. Such was his preoccupation that he 
actually brushed into Stephen, who was standing beside a 
tree. He stopped and bowed. 

Excuse me, seh,” he said contritely. “ I beg your 
pardon, seh.” 

“ Certainly,” said Stephen, smiling ; “ it was my fault 
for getting in your way.” 

“Not at all, seh,” said the cavalry Colonel ; “ my clum- 
siness, seh.” He did not pa.ss on, but stood pulling with 
some violence a very long moifctache. “ Damn you Yan- 
kees,” he continued, in the same amiable tone, “you’ve 
brought us a heap of misfortune. Why, seh, in another 
weelc we a been forced to eat nlj/f/ers,'' 

ThejColonel mafle such awry face that Stephen laughed 
in spite of himself. He had marked the man's charitable 
action, and admired his attenipt to cover it. The Colonel 
seemed to be all breadth, like a card. His shoulders were 
incredible. The face was scant, perchance from hu;k of 
^food, the nose large, with a curved rim, and the eyes blue- 
I gray. He wore •clay-flecked cavalry boots, and Ws six 
' feet five if an inch, so that Stephen’s six seemed insignifi- 
can tubeside him. 

“ Captaii^” he said^tal^ng in Stephen’s rank,^' we \^on’t 
as to who’s host heah. One thing’s ^uah,” he 
added, witl^ a twinkle, “ ?ve bebn heah longest. Seems 
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like ten yeahs since I saw the wife and Aildren down in* 
the Palrtietto State. I can’t offer you a dinner seh. 
We ve eatcyi all the mules and rats and sugar cane in 
town.” (His eye seemM to interpolate® that Stephen 
wouldn’t be there otherwise.) But I can offer you 
something choicer than you have in the 5fo’th.” 

Whereupon he drew from his hip a dented silver flask. 
The Colonel remarked that Stephen’s eyes fell on the 
coat of arms. 

‘‘Prope’ty of my grandfather, seh, ‘of Washington’s’ 
Army. My name is Jennison, — Catesby Jennison, at 
yorur service, seh,” he said. “ You have the advantage 
of me, Captain.” 

“ My nanu‘ is Brice,” said Stephen. ^ 

The big Colonel bowed decorously, held out jl'®great 
wide hand, and thereupon unscrewed the flask. Now 
Stephen had never learned to like straight whiskey, but he 
took down his share without a face. The exploit seemed 
to please the Colonel, who, after he likewise had done 
the liquor justice, screwed on the lid with ceremony, 
offered Stephen his arm with still greater ceremony, ^nd 
they walked off down the street together. Stephen drew 
from his pocket several of Judgt^ Whipple’s cigai>}, to 
which his new friend gave ^unqualified praise. 

On every hand Vicksburg showed signs of hard usage. 
Houses with gaping chasms in their sides, others mere 
heaps of black ruins ; great trees felled, cabins demol- 
ished, and here and there the sidewalk ploughed, across 
from curb to fence. 

“ Lordy,” exclaimed the ^vColonel. “ Lordy ! how my 
ears ache since your damnt'd coehorns have stopped. The 
noise got to be silence with us, seh, and yesterday I reck- 
oned hundred volcanoes had bust. Tell me,” said he: I 
“ when* the redoubt over the Jackson rokff was blown up, ' 
they said a nigger came down in your lines aliva Is 
that so?” 

‘‘ Yes,” oaid Stephen, smiling ; ‘J he struck near the place 
where my company was stationed. His head*aehed a 
That seemed to be all” *. 
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“ I reckon ho fell on it,” ijaid Colonel Catesby Jennison, 
as if it were a matter of no special note. * 

“ And now ^1) me somethings” said Stephen. “ How 
did you bum our sap-rollers ? ” 

This timft the^Colonel stopped, and gave himself up to 
hearty laughter. • ^ 

Why, that xvas a Yankee trick, sure enough,” he cried. 
‘‘ Some ingenious cuss soaked port fire in turpentine, and 
shot the wad in a large-bore musket.” 

“We thought *you used explosive bullets.” 

The Colonel laughed again, still inon* h(‘artily. 

“Explosive bullets! Good Lord, it was all we chujd 
to get percussion Ciips. Do you know how we got 
perdition caps^seh ? Three of our officiu-s — dare-devils, 
seh — moated down the Mississippi on logs. One fellow 
made his way back with two hundred thousand. Hes the 
pride of our Vicksburg army. Not afraid of hell. A 
chivalrous man, a forlorn-hope man. The night you nin 
the batteries he and some others went across to your side 
in skiffs — in skiffs, seh, I say — and set fire to the houses 
in t)e Soto, that'we might see to shoot. And then he came 
back in the fiua* of our own batteries and your guns. That 
man was wounded by a trick of fate, by a cussed bit of shell 
from your coehorns while (‘ati^g his dinner in Vicksburg. 
He s pretty low, now, poor fellow,” added the Colonel, sadly. 

“^Wheye is he ? ” demanded Stephen, fired with a de.sirc 
to sec the man. 

“ WaTl, fye ain’t ^ great ways from here,” said the Colonel. 
“ Perhaps you might be able to do something for him,” he 
continued thoughtfully. “I’d hate to see him die. The 
doctor says he’ll pull through if he can get care and good 
air and good food.” Ho seized Stephen’s arm in a fierce 
[grip. “You aip’t fooling ?” he said. 

“ Indeed I am ?iot,” said Stephen. 

'‘Ncf,” said the Colonel, thoughtfull 3 ^ as to himself, 
*‘you«don’t look like the man to fool.” 

Whereupon he set ^ut#with great strides, in mtrkedcon- 
tjpiBt to his former languorpus gait, and after a \vhile they 
came to a sgrt of gorge, where thb street ran between high 
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banks of ^clay. There Stephenr saw the magazines which 
the Confederates had dug out, and of which he had heard. 
But he saV something, too, of which he r\ftd not heard. 
Colonel Catesby Jennison stopped, before an open door- 
way in the yellow bank and knocked. A woman's voice 
called softly to him to enter. 

They went into a room hewn out of the solid clay? 
Carpet was stretched on the floor, paper was on the walls, 
and even a picture. There was a little window cut like a 
port in a prison cell, and under it a bed, beside which a 
middle-aged lady was seated. She had a kindly face, 
wKicn seemed to Stephen a little pinched as she tiftned to 
them with a gesture of restraint. She pointed to the bc(^ 
where a sheet lay limply over the angles of ta wasted ^me. 
The face was to the wall. 

“ Hush ! " siiid the lady ; “ it is the first time in two days 
that he has slept.” 

But the sleeper stirred wearily, and woke with a start. 
He turned over. The face, so yellow and peaked, was of 
the type that grows even more handsome ^n sickness, and 
in the great fever-stricken eyes a high spirit burned. For 
an instant only the man stared at Stephen, and then he 
dri^ged himself to the wall. 

The ^es of the other two Verc both fixed on the young 
Union (Jap tain. 

“My God!” cried Jennison, seizing Stephen*s rigid 
arm, “ does he look as bad as that ? ^ WeVe seen him 
every day.” • • 

“ I — I know him,” answered Stephen. He stepped 
quickly to the bedside, and bent over it. ‘‘ Colfax ! ” he 
stxid. “ Colfax 1 ” 

“ This is too much, Jennison,” came from the bed a 
voice that was pitifully weak; “why do you bring 
Yankees in here ? ” 

“ Captain Brice is a friend of yours, Colfax,” saW the 
Colonel, tugging at his moustache. • 

“ Brice ^ repeated Clarence, “ Brice ? Dotvs he come 
from St. Louis ? ” 

** Do ^'ou come from St. Louis, sir ? ” 
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“ Yes. I have met Captain Colfax — ’’ 

“ Colonel, sin^” 

“Colonel Gplfax, before the wir. And if lie would like 
to go to St. Louis, I think I can have it arranged at once.” 

in silence th«y waited for Clarence’s answer. Stephen 
Nvell knew what \Vas passing in his mind, and^giiessed 
at his repugnance to accept a favour from a Yankee. He 
wondered whether there was in this case a special detesta- 
tion. And so his mind was carried far to the northward 
to the memory of that day in the summer-house on the 
Meramec heights. Virginia had not loved her c^nisin 
then — -of that Stephen was sure. But now, — now tflat 
Ihe Vicksburg army was ringing with his praise, now that 
he ^i^-s unfoAunatc — Stephem sighed. His comfort 
Wcis that he would be the instrument. 

The lady in her uneasiness smoothed the single sheet 
that covered the sick man. From afar (;ame thc^ sound of 
cheering, and it was this that seemed to rous(‘. him. He 
faced them again, impaticuitly. 

“I have rejison to remember Mr. Bric(‘,” he said 
steadily. And then, with some vehemence, “ What is ho 
doing in Vicksburg ? ” 

Stephen looked at Jcnnisoi^, who winced. 

‘‘ The city has surrendered,” said that olhc(T. 

They counted on a burst of anger. Colfax only 
grcvincd? 

“Thgn you can.affbrd to be generous,” he said, with a 
bitter •laugh. “But you haven’t whipped us ye t, by a 
good deal. Jennison,” he cried, “ Jermison, why in hell did 
you give up ? ” * 

“Colfax,” said Stephen, coming forward, “you’re too 
sick a man to talk. I’ll look up the General. It may be 
that I can hav« j^ou sent north to-day.” 

“ You can do as you please,” said Clarence coldly, “ with 
a prisoner.” 

TIfe blood rushed to Stephen’s face. Bow^g Uf the 
he stride out oAh^room. Colonel Jennison, running 
pJKer him, caught him in the street. 

“ You’re Aot offended, Brice ? he said. “ He’s sick — 
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and God ^ Almighty, he’s pro®d — I reckon,” he added 
with a touch of humility that went straigh^i to Stephen’s 
heart. '' I reckon that some of us are too d^ned proud — 
But we ain’t cold” 

Stephen grasped his hand. 

“ Offeaided ! ” he said. “ I admire the man. I’ll go to 
the General directly. But just let me thank you. And 
I hope, Colonel, that we may meet again — as friends.” 

“ Hold on, seh,” said Colonel Catesby ^Jennison ; “ wc 
may as well drink to that.” 

Fortunately, as Stephen drew near the Court House, 
he^caught sight of a group of officers seated on its* steps, 
and among them he was quick to recognise Genera# 
Sherman. 

Brice,” said the General, returning his salute, ‘‘teen 
celebrating this glorious Fourth with some of our Rebel 
friends ? ” 

‘‘Yes, sir,” answered Stephen, ‘‘ and I came to ask a 
favour for one of them.” Seeing that the General’s genial, 
interested expression did not change, he was emboldened 
to go on. “ This is one of their Colonels, sir. You nfay 
have heard of him. He is the man who floated down the 
river on a log and brought back two hundred thousand 
percussion caps — ” 

“ Good Lord ! ” interrupted the General, ‘‘ I guess wc 
all heard of him after that. What else has he done*to 
endear himself ? ” he asked, with a smil^, ^ 

“ Well, General, he rowed across the river in ftjski^f the 
night we ran these batteries, and set fire to De Soto to 
make targets for their gunnef^^.” 

‘‘ I’d like to see that man,” said the General, in his 
eager way. “ Where is he ? ” 

“ What I was going to tell you, sir. , After he went 
through all this, he was hit by a piece of mortar shell, 
while sitting at his dinner. He’s rather far gone* now, 
Genot’al, a^d they siiy he can’t live unless he caiT be 
sent Nortn. I — I know who he is^ in St. L«uis. And 
I thought' that as long as the officers are to be parolleo^k 
might get your permission to send him up to-day.” 
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“ What’s his name ? ” 

“ Colfax, sir.” 

The Genera> laughed. “ I know the breed,” said he. 
“ I’ll bet he didn’t thank you.” - 

“ No, sii^ he didn’t.” * 

“I like hi.s*gr;t,” .said the General, emphatically. 
‘^These young bloods are th(> backbotie of this iv hellion, 
Brice. They were made for war. Tlu'y never ilid any- 
thing except hoi-se-racing and cock-lighting. They ride 
like the devil, fight like the devil, but don’t care a picayune 
for anything. Walkei' h.id .some of ’em. Critteiidcui had 
some. . And, good Lord, how liny hate .a Y.anke* ! I 
know this Colfax, too. He’s a cousin of that fine-looking 
firl Brinsmade^ spoke of. They .say he’s engaged to hen 
Bo a*^ity to disappoint her — eh > ” 

“ Yes, General.” 

" Why, Captain, I believe you would like to marry her 
yourself! Take my advice, sir, and don’t try to lame any 
wild cats.” 

“ I’m glad to do a favour for that young man,” said the 
General, when Stephen had gom' off with the slip of pajier 
ho had given him. “ I like to do that kind of a favour for 
any officer, when I can. Did you notice how he flared 
up when I mentioned the girk? ” 

This is why Clarence Colfax found himself that evi'iiing 
on a hospital steamer of the Sanitary Commi.s.sion, hound 
noHh for St. Louis. 
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BELLEGARDE ONCE MORE 

Supper at Bcillcgarde was not the simple meal it had 
been for a year past at Colonel Carvels *'hoRse in town. 
Mrs. Colfax was proud <)^ her table, proud of her fined 
chickens and corn fritters and her desserts. How Vir- 
girtia chafed at those suppers, and how she despised thg 
guests whom her aunt was in the habit of ipviting to some 
of them ! And when none wore present, she was l«rced 
to listen to Mrs. Colfax’s prattle about the fashions, her 
tirades against the Yankees. 

I’m sure he must be dead,” said that lady one sultry 
evening in July. H(‘r tone, however, was not one of convic- 
tion. A lazy wind from the river stirred the lawn of Vir- 
ginia’s gown. The girl, with her hand on the wicker back 
of the chair, was watching a storm gather to the castwanl 
across the Illinois prairie. 

I don’t see why you say< that, Aunt Lillian,” she re- 
plied. “ Bad news travels faster than good.” 

“ And not a word from Comyn. It is cruel of 1pm not 
to send us a line, telling us where his regiment is.’" 

Virginia did not reply. She had Icfng since beamed 
that the wisdom of silence was the best for her aunt’s un- 
reasonableness. Ct^rtainly, j^f Chw'ence’s letters could 
not pass the close lines of the Federal troops, news of 
her father’s Texas regiment could not come from Red 
River. 

“ Ho\^ was Judge Whipple to-day ? ” askeJl Mrs. Colfax, 
presently. • 

“ Very weak. He doesn’t seem to improve much.” » 
“IV?an’tgee why Mrs. Brice, — isn’t that her name ? — 
doesn’t take him to her house. Yankee women are suet 
prudes.” “ ^ 
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Virginia be^n to rock slowly, and her foot tapped the 
porch. 

“ Mrs. Brice# has begged the Judge to come to her. 
But he says be has lived in thoje rooms, and^hat he will 
die there, -T-when the thiie comes.’' 

'‘How you wftrship that woman, Virginia I You have 
become quite a Yankee yourself, I believe, spenrlii^ whok» 
days with her, nursing that old man.” 

“The Judge is an old friend of my father’s; I think he 
would wish it,’' replied the girl, in a lifeless voice. 

Her speech did not reveal all the pain and rc'sentment 
she felt, She thought of the old man racked with jmin 
and suffering in the heat, lying patient on his narrow 
fed, the only light of life remaining the presenct^ of the 
two )jp[)men. They came day by day, and often Margaret 
Brice had taken the place of the old m^gress who sat with 
him at night. Worship Margaret Brice ! Y(‘s, it was 

worship ; it had been worship since the day she and her 
father had gone to the little white w.oshed hospital. Ih'ovi- 
dence had &ought them together at the Judge’s bedside. 
Thp marvellous-quiet power of the older woman had laid 
hold of the girl in spite of all barriers. 

Often when the Judge’s pain was eased sufficiently for 
him to talk, he would speak of 8tej)hen. The mother 
never spoke of her son, but a Ught would come into her 
eyes at this praise of him which thrilled Virginia to see. 
Aifd when the good lady \vas gone, and th(‘ Judge had 
fallen into slumbcir, it would still haunt her. 

WaS it* out of consideration for her that Mrs. Brice, 
would turn the Judge from this ttipic which he seemed to 
love best ? Virginia could i^ot admit to herself that she 
resented thia She had heard Stephen’s letters to the 
Judge. They came every week. Strong and manly they 
were, with pl^iy of praises for the Southeni deffenders 
of Vi^sburg. Only yesterday Virginia had read one of 
th^^ to Mr. Whipple, her face burning. Well that hia 
face was turned to t^ window, and that Steph^’s mather 
not there ! ^ 

•^'‘He says very little ^aboub himself,” Mr. * Whipple 
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complained. “ Had it not been for Brinsmade, we should 
never know that Sherman h^d his eye on him, and had 
promoted him. We should never have *known of that 
exploit at Cfhickasaw Bluff. But what a glorious victory 
was Grant’s capture of Vicksburg,* on the Four4)h of July ! 
I guess we’ll make short work of the Rebels now.” 

No, tSie Judge had not changed much, even in illness. 
He would never change. Virginia laid the letter down, 
and tears started to her eyes as she repressed a retort. 
It was not the first time this had happened. At every 
Union victory Mr. Whipple would loose his tongue. How 
straijtge that, with all his thought of others, he shoiild hill 
shbrt here ! ^ 

One day, after unusual forbearance, Mrs. Brice haa 
overtaken Virginia on the stairway. Welt she knef?» the 
girl’s nature, and how difficult she must have found 
repression. Margaret Brice had taken her hand. 

^‘My dear,” she had said, “you are a wonderful woman.” 

That was all. But Virginia had driven back to Belle- 
garde with a strange elation in her heart. 

Some things the Judge had forborne to mention, juid 
for this Virginia was thankful. One was the piano. But 
she had overheard Shadrach telling old Nancy how 
Mrs. Brice had pleaded witrh him to move it, that he 
might have more room and air. He had been obdurate. 
And Colonel Carvel’s name had never once passed his 
lips. 

Many a night the girl had lain awake<^ listening to the 
steamboats as they toiled against the river’?; Current, 
while horror held her. Hoyror lest her father at that 
moment be in mortal agony amongst the heaps left by 
the battle’s surges ; heaps in which, like mounds of ashes, 
the fire was not yet dead. Fearful tales she had heard 
in the prison hospitals of wounded men Ijirfg for days in 
the Southern sun between the trenches at Vicksbiyrg, or 
freezing amidst the snow and sleet at Donelson. • 

Wfcs herijbitterness against the North not just ? What 
a life had been Colonel Carvel’s ! *lt had dawned brightljL 
One war had cost him hisiwife. ^Another, and he had Iosl 
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► his fortune, his home, his friends, all that was dear to him. 
And that daughter, whom loved best in all the worhi, 
he was percham^e to see no more. 

Mrs. Col^lix, ]^awnin^, had taken a book and gone to 
bed. Still Virgini{\ sat on the porch, whih' the frogs sang 
•of rain, and the lightning quivered across th(‘ eastCrn sky. 
She heard the crunch of wheels in tlu‘ grave*!. 

A bar of light, peopled by moths, slant('d out of the 
doorway and f<fill on a closed carriage'. A gentleman 
slowly ascended the steps. Virginia recognised him as 
Mr. Brinsmade. ^ 

^ Your cousin Clarence has come home, my dear,” he 
^id. “ He was among the captured at Vicksburg, and is 
paroWid by CJeneral Grant.** 

Virginia gave a little cry and staiU'd forward. But he 
held her hands. 

“ He has been wound('d ! ** 

'‘Yes,” she exclaimed, “yes. Oh, tell me, Mr. Brins- 
made, tell me — all — ” 

‘iNo, he is n<5t dead, but he is very low. Mr. Russell 
has been kind enough to come with me.” 

She hurried to call the servants. But th(‘y weni all 
there in the light, in Africai^postun's (A' t(‘rror, — Alfred 
and Sambo, and Mammy Easter, and Ned. They lifted 
the linrp figure in gray, and carried it into tho hall 
chamber, his eyes closed, his face waxen under a Ix ard 
brown^nnd shaggy. Heavily, Virginia climbed the stairs 
to break tllie news to her aunt. 

There is little need to dwell on the dark days winch 
followed — Clarence hanging between life and death. 
That his life was .saved was duo to Virginia and to 
Mammy Easter, and in no particle to his mother. Mrs. 
Colfax hew in* Mie face of all the known laws df nurs- 
ing, lyitil Virginia was driven to desperation, and held 
a council of war with Dr. Polk. Then her aunt grew 
jealous, talked of a conspiracy, and threatentfi to ^nd 
1^ Dr. Bfown — which^ Dr. Polk implored her to do. 
By spells jshe wept, whe!i they quietly pushed her from 
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the room and locked the door. She would creen in 
him m ^he night during Mdmmy Easter’s watches and 
talk him into a raging fever. But Virginia slept lightly 
and took thfe alarm. Mooe than one scene*these two had 
’^\*^*^ * hours, while Ned was- riding post.hasto over 
the black road to town for the Doctor. * 

By tfce same trusty mes.senger did Virginia contrive to 
send a note to Mrs. Brice, begging her to explain her 
absence to Judge Whipple. By day or night Virginia 
did not leave Bellegardo. And once Dr. Polk, while walk- 
ing in the garden, found the girl fast asleep on a bench 
her sewing on her lap. Would that a master had painted 
nife race as he looked down at her ! 

brought Virginia daily news of Judgl 
Whipple. Bad news, alas ! for he seemed to mi** her 
greatly. Ho had become more querulous and exacting 
with patient Mrs. Brice, and inquired for her continually 
bhe would not go. But often, when he got into his buggy, 
found the seat filled with roses and fresh fruit. 
Well he knew where to carry them. 

What Virginia’s feelings were at this time no one vvill 
ever know God had mercifully given her occupation, 
tirat vuth the Judge, and later, when she needed it more, 
with Clarence. It was she<)Whom he recognised first of 

u waking moments. 

With the petulance of returning reason, he pushed his 
mother away. Unless Virginia was at his bedside whtm 
he awoke, his fever rose. Ho put his hot hand into her 
cool one, and it rested there sometimes for houi^. 'Then, 
and only then, did he seem contented. 

The wonder was that her health did not fail. People 
who saw her during that fearful summer, fresh and with 
colour in her cheeks, marvelled. Great-hearted Puss Russell, I 
who came frequently to inquire, was quielfed before her 
mend, and the frank and jesting tongue was silent in that 
presence. Anne Brinsmade came with her father ^nd 
wondered. miracle had changed Y,irginia. Her poise, 
ner gentleness, her dignity, were the effects wlflcb 

Her force people felt». Aiid this is why we cannou 
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of ourselves add one cubit to our stature. It is God who 
changes, — who cleanses us bf our levity with thgs fire of 
trial. Happy, thrice happy, those w^hom He chiustoneth. 

And yet how many are there •^vho could ndt bear the 
fire — who wpuld cry outsat the flame ! 

Little by littlcf Clarence mended, until he came to sit 
out on the porch in the cool of the afternoon.® Then 
he would watch for hours the tassels stirring over the 
green fields of corn and the river running beyond, while the 
two women sat by. At times, when Mrs. Colfax’s head- 
aches came on, and Virginia was alone with him, htj would 
talk of the war ; sometimes of their childhood, of the yiad 
l^nks they played here at Bellegarde, of their friciuK 
Clily when Virginia read to him the Northern account of 
the bgAtles would he emerge from a calm sadness into 
excitement; and he clenched his fists and tried to rise 
when he heard of the capture of Jackson and the fall of 
Port Hudson. Of love he spoke not a word, and now 
that he was better he ceased to hold her hand. But often 
when she looked up from her book, she would surprise his 
darlj eyes fixed upon her, and a look in them of out one 
interpretation. She W7is troubled. 

The Doctor came but every other day now, in the after- 
noon. It was his custom to ^it for a while on the porch 
chatting cheerily with Virginia, his stout frame filling the 
rocking-chair. Dr. Polk’s indulgence was gossip — though 
always 5f a harmless nature: how Mr. Cluyme always 
managed to squirm over to the side which was in favour, 
and hoV Maude Catherwood’s love-letter to a certain 
dashing officer of the Confederate army had been cap- 
tured and ruthlessly published in the hateful Democrat. 
It was the Doctor who gave Virginia news of the Judge, 
land sometimes he would mention Mrs. Brice. Then 
fClarence woul() laise his head ; and once (she saw with 
trepidation) he had opened his lips to speak. 

Oqp day the Doctor came, anci Virginia looked into his 
face mid divined that^he had something to teH|her. •He 
sa^ut a fdV moments, ?lnd when he rose to go he took 
hand. 
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“ I have a favour to beg ofvou. Jinny,” he said. “ The* 
Judge has lost his nurse. you think Clarence could 
spare you for a little while every day ? •! shouldn’t ask 
it,” Dr. r^lk continued, somewhat hurriedly for him, 
“but the Judge cannot bear a sti*anger near him. And I 
am afraid to have him excited while ip tfiis condition.” 

“ Brice is ill ? ” she cried. And Clarence watching, 
saw her colour go. 

“ No,” replied Dr. Polk, “ but her son Stephen has come 
home from the army. He was transferi'ed to Lauman’s 
brigade, and then ho Avas wounded.” He jangled the keys 
in f^is pocket and continued : “ It seems that he* had no 
business in the battle. Johnston in his retreat had driv^ 
animals into all the pomls and shot them^ and in the hfl 
weather the water was soon poisoned. Mr. Briflte was 
scarcely well enough to stand when they made the charge, 
and he is now in a dreadful condition. He is a fine fellow,” 
added the Doctor, with a sigh. General Sherman sent a 
special physician to the boat with him. He is — ” 

Subconsciously the Doctor’s arm sought Virginia’s back, 
as though he felt her swaying. But he” was looking at 
Clarence, who had jerked himself forward in his chair, his 
thin hands convulsively clutching at the arms of it. He 
did not appear to see Virgin»la. 

“ Stephen Brice, did you say ? ” he cried ; “ will he 
die ? ” , ^ 

In his astonishment the Doctor passed his palm across 
his brow, and for a moment he did not •answer. Yjrginia 
had taken a step from him, and was standing motionless, 
almost rigid, her eyes on his^face. 

“ Die ? ” he said, repeating the word mechanically ; ‘‘ my 
God, I hope not. The danger is over, and he is resting 
easily. If he were not,” he said quickly and forcibly, “ 1 
should ttot be here.” 

The Doctor’s mare passed more than one fleet-footed 
trotter on the road to town that day. And the Doctor’s 
black ser\^nt heard his master ut^er the word “ fool ” 
twice, and with great emphasis. 

For a long time Virginia stood uu one ena oi^ tne poren, 
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<until the heaving of the biiggy harness died on t he sofb 
road. She felt Clarence’s gaze upon her before shfe turned 
to face him. * 

Virginia ! He had called hSr so of late. 

Yes, deaV.” ^ 

“ Virginia, sit here a moment; I have somethinj^to tell 
yoii.” 

She came and took the chair beside him, her h(‘art beat- 
ing, her breast rising and falling. She looked into his 
eyes, and her own lashes fell before the hopelessness there. 
But he put out his fingers wasted by illness, and she took 
them in*her own. 

•He bewail slowly, as if every word cost him j)ain. 

Virginia, w(^ were children together here. I cjinnot 
rcmcif?ber the time when I did not love you, when I did 
not think of you as my wife. All I did whiui we playc'd 
together was to try to win your applause. That was my 
nature. I could not help it. Do you remember the day 
1 climbed out on the rotten branch of th(‘ big pear tree 
yonder to get you that pear — when I fell on the roof of 
Alfred’s cabin ? I did not feel the pain. It was because 
you kissed it and cried over me. You arc crying now,” 
he said tenderly. Don’t, Jinny. It isn’t to make you 
sad that I am saying this. ^ 

“ I have had a great deal of time to think lately, Jinny. 
I wjas nQt brought up seriously, — to be a man. I have 
been thinking of that day just before you were eigh- 
teen, wbeq you rofle out here. How well I remember it ! 
It was a purple day. The grapes were purple, and a 
purple haze was over there lacroSvS the river. You had 
been cruel to me. You were grown a woman then, and I 
I was still nothing but a boy. Do you remember the. doe 
I coming out of jne forest, and how she ran screaming when 
^ I triecTto kiss ydb ? You told me I was good for nothing. 
Please don’t interrupt me. It was true what you said, 
that*I was wild and utterly useless. 1 had never served 
or pleased^ any buff ngyself, — and you. I lad never 
sft^ed or worked. You ^ were right when you told me 
I must l^|urn something, — do * something, — become of 
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some account in the world. , I 
day/' 

‘‘ Oh, Clarence, after what 
South ? ” * 


am just as useless to-« 
you haVe done for the 


Ho smiled with peculiar bitterness. , 

'' Wjiat have I done for her ? " he added. “ Crossed the 
nver and burned houses. I could not build them again 
Floated down the river on a log after a few percussion 
caps. That did not save Vicksburg." 

“ And how many had the courage to do that ? ” she 
exclaimed. 


‘‘‘Pooh!" he said, “courage! the whole SouthT has it. 
Courage ! If I did not have that, I would send SamM) 
to my fathers room for his ebony boy, and blow 
brains out. No, Jinny, I am nothing but a solaifcr of 
fortune. I never possessed any quality but a wild spirit 
for adventure, to shirk work. I wanted to go with 
Walker, you remember. I wanted to go to Kansas. I 
wanted to distinguish myself," he added with a gesture. 
“ But that is all gone now. Jinny. I wanted to distinguish 
myself for you. Now I see how an earnest life might 
have won you. No, I have not done yet." 

She raised her head, frightened, and looked at him 
searchingly. ^ 

One day, he said, “ one day a good many years ago, 
you and I and Uncle Comyn were walking along, Marjiiet 
Street in front of Judge Whipple’s office, and a slave 
auction was going on. A girl was beftig sold, on, whom 
you had set your heart. There was some one in the 
crowd, a Yankee, who bid her in and set her free. Do 
you remember him ? ” 

^ He saw her profile, her lips parted, her look far away. 
She inclined her head. 

“ Yes,” said her cousin, “ so do I rem^niber him. He 
has crossed nw path many times since, Virginia.® And 
mark what I say — it was he whom you had in hiind 
on that bifthday when you implqrecf me to i^ake some- 
thing of rcyself. It was Stephen Brice.” 

Her eyes flashed upon him quickly. 
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“ Oh, how dare you ? ” sl^ cried. 

“ I dare anything, Virginia,'* he answered quicftly. “ I 
am not blaming you. And I a^i sure that you Aid not 
realise that he was the ideal which you had in mind. The 
impression hiip has never left it. Fate is in it. Again, 
that night at the Brinsniades’, when we were ip fancy 
dress, I felt that I had lost you when I got back. }fe had 
been there when I was away, and gone again. And — and 
— you never told me." 

“It was a horrible mistake, Max," she faltered. “I 
Wiis waiting for you down the ro«id, and stop 2 )ed his horse 
inste.ad.* It — it was nothing — " ♦ ^ 

It was fate. Jinny. In that half-hour I lust you. 
ow I hated tl^^t man ! " he cried, “ how 1 hat(‘d him !" 
“Hated!" exclaimed Virginia, involuntarily. “Oh, 
no!" 

“Yes," he said, ''hated! I would have killed him if I 
could. But now — " 

“ But now ? " ^ 

'‘Now he has^ saved my life. I have not — I could not 
tell* you before. He came into the place where I was 
lying in Vicksburg, and they told him that my only chance 
was to come North. I turned my back upon him, insulted 
him. Yet he went toShermaTi and had me brought home 
— to you, Virginia. If he loves you, — and I have long 
susj^ect^ that he does — ’’ 

“Oh^no," she cried, hiding her face. “ No." 

“Ikno^y he loVes you. Jinny," her cousin continued 
calmly, inexorably. “And you know that ho does. You 
must feel that he does. It ^vas a brave thing to do, and 
a generous. He knew that you were engaged to me. He 
I thought that he was saving me for you. He was giving 
* up the hope of^marrying you himself"' 

Virginia sprai% to her feet. Unless you had seen her 
then, you had never known the woman in her glory. 

“ Marry a Yankee ! " she cried. “ Clarence Colfax, Jiave 
you knowUi^nd lovec?m%all my life that you m^ht accuse 
iVtf of this ? Never, nevep, never ! " 

Transforpaed, he looked incredulous admiration. 
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“Jinny, do you mean it?” he cried. , 

In aniiwer she bent down with all that gentleness and 

C ce that ^as hers, and pressed her lips-to his forehead. 

ig after she had disappeared in the doof he sat staring 
after her. ^ 

But^ later, when Mammy Easter, went to call her 
mistress for supper, she found her with her face buried 
in the pillows. 



CHAPTER X 


IN JUDGE WHIPPLE'S OFPICE 

After this Virginia wont to the Judge's bodsido every 
day, in the moriting, when Clarence took his sleep. She 
read his newspapers to him when he was well enough. 
She rea^l the detested Mis.Htmri Dnnocrat, which 1 tjiink 
the greatei^ trial Vii*ginia ever had to put up wifli. 
^ hoi^ her beloved South abused, to have her heroes 
ridicy^d, was Inore than she could bear. Onc(‘, when 
the Judge was jierceptibly better, she flung the paj)er out 
of the window, and left the room. He eallc'd her back 
penitently. 

My dear," he said, smiling admiration, “forgive an 
old bear. A selfish old bear, Jinny; my only excuse is 
iny^lovc for the* Union. When you are not here, I lie in 
agony, lest she has suffered some mortal blow unknown to 
me. Jinny. And if God sees fit to spare our great country, 
the day will come when you «vdll go down on your knees 
and thank Him for the inheritance which He sa\ed for 
your children. You are a good woman, my dear, and a 
strong bne, I have hoped that you will see the right. 
That 310U will marry a great citizen, one unwavering in 
his service and devotion to our Republic." 

The Judges voice trembled with earnestness as he 
spoke. And the gray eyes under the shagg^y brows were 
alight with the sacred fire of his life s purpose. Undaunted 
as her spirit was, she could not answer him then. 

Once, only cih<ie, he said to her: Virginia, I lov#d your 
father^ better than any man I ever knew. Please God I 
may^ee him again before I die." 

He never spoke the piano. But som^timesl at 
t\^ight hiS eyes would*rest on the black cloth that hid 
it. Virginia herself neve/ touched that cloth. *To her it 

Q a 
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seemed the shroud upon a life, of happiness that was dead, 
and gonfe. 

Virginiaehad not been with Judge Whfpple during the 
critical week after Stephen was brought hAne. But Anno 
had told her that his anxiety was* a pitiful thing to see 
and that it had left him perctmtibly .weaker. Certain it 
was that ho was failing fast. So fast that on some da:y.s 
Virginia, watching him, would send Ned or Shadrach in 
hot haste for Dr. Polk. 

At noon Anne would relieve Virginia, — Anne or her' 
mother,— and frequently Mr. Brinsmade would come 
lijce#vise. For it is those who have the most to 'do who 
find the most time for charitable deeds. As the hcmr Hi* 
their coming drew near, the Judge woulc^ be seeki^ t|b 
clock, and scarce did Anne’s figure appear in the dSbrway 
before the question had arisen to his lips : 

“ And how is my young Captain to-day ^ ” 

That is what he called him — * my young Captain.” 

Virginia’s choice of her cousin, and her devotion to him, 
while seemingly natural enough, had drawn many a sigh 
from Anne. 8he thought it strange that* Virginia heFself 
had never once asked her about Stephen’s condition, and 
she spoke ot this one day to the Judge with as much 
warmth as she was capable of. 

Jinny s heart is like steel where a Yankee is concerned. 
If her best friend were a Yankee — ” 

Judge Whipple checked her, smiling. 

She has been very good to one YanScee I kpow*of,” he 
said. ‘ And as for Mrs. Brice, I believe she worships 
her.” 

w 

“ But when I said that Stephen was much better to-da^L 
she swept out of the room as if she did not care whethe^ 
he lived or died.” 

Wtill, Anne, the Judge had answefe^, *‘you women ^ 
are a puzzle to me, I guess you don’t understanci your- 
selves,” he added. 

c 

That was a strange month iip the life of Clarence feol- 
fex. the last of his re6overy. while he was, waiting for 
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• the news of his exchange^ Bellogardo was never more 
beautiful, for Mrs, Colfax had no whim of letting the 
place run dowA because a great war was in progress. 
Though devotM to the^South, sRe dirl m.t cnseeiato her 
fortune to it. QarenexT gave as much as lie could. 

Whole afternoons Virginia and he ^\ollld sit,in the 
shaded arbour seat ; or at the cool of the <lay de.scend to 
the bench on the lower tier of the summer ganlen, to 
steep, as it were, in the blended perfumes of the roses and 

• the mignonettes* and the i)inl<.s. He was soberer than of 
old. Often through the night he jx.ndered on the change 
in her. • 8he, too, was grave. Hut he was troubled io 

her gravity, her dignity. Was this nu-rely 
sfcmgth of chip-actor, the natural rc'sult of thi' trials 
tl^oiipi which she had pa.s.sed, the habit acfjuired of being 
the helper and comforter insU'a<l of the helj)ed and com- 
forted ? Long years alterw.ird the brightly coloured 
portrait of her remained in his eye, — the simple linen 
gown of pink or white, the brown haii; shining in the 
sunlight, the graceful poise of the head. And the 
background of flowers — flowers everywhere', fiir from the 
field of war. 

Sometimes, when she bronjdit his breakfast on a tray 
in the morning, there was hthghtor in her eyes. In the 
days gone by they had been all laughter. 

They ^'cre engaged. She was to b(' his wife. He said it 
oyer to himself many, many times in the day. lie would 
sit for jl syace, fe;fsting his eyes upon her until she lifted 
her look to his, and the rich colour flooded her face. He 
was not a lover to sit quietly by, was Clarence. And yet, 

the winged days Hew on, that is what he did. It was 
pot that she did not respond to his advances : he did not 
pnake them. Nor could he have told why. Was it the 
chivalry inherited from a long life of Colfaxcs who were 
gentle*ien ? Not wholly. Something of awe had crept 
into his feeling for her. 

the mgnth wore^on^and the time drew ne^ for Iiim 
to ^ back to the war, a st^te that was not quite iistrange- 
nient, and ^et something very like it. set in. Poor 

G G 2 
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Clarence ! Doubts bothered Jiim, and he dared not give^ 
them voice. By night he would plan his speeches, — 
impassioned, imploring.^ To see her in^her marvellous 
severity was to strike him diinjb. Horrible thought ! 
Whether she loved him, whether she did ndt love him, 
she WQuld not give him up. Through the long years of 
their lives together, he would never know. He was riot 
ii weak man now, was Clarence Colfax. He was merely 
a man possessed of a devil, enchained by the power of 
self-repression come upon her whom he foved. 

And day by day that power seemed to grow more 
iutdhsc, — invulnerable. Among her friends and in the 
little household it had raised Virginia to heights wh|j|i 
she herself did not seem to realise. Si\e was l^coWo 
the mistress of Bellegarde. Mrs. Colfax was unefbr tts 
sway, and doubly miserable because Clarence would listen 
to her tirades no more. 

“ When arc you to bo married ? she had ventured to 
ask him once. , Nor had she taken pains to hide the 
sarcasm in her voice. 

His answer, bringing with it her remembrance of^hcr 
husband at certain times when it was not safe to question 
him, had silenced her. Addison Colfax had not been a 
(][uiet man. When he was ^uiet he was dangerous. 

“ Whenever Virginia is ready, mother,” he had replied. 

Whenever Virginia was ready ! He knew in his hj,\art 
that if he were to ask her permission to send^ for Dr. 
Posthelwaite to-morrow that she would say^ yes. To- 
morrow came, — and with it a great envelope, an official 
answer to Clarence s report lhat he was fit for duty once 
more. He had been exchanged. He was to proceed ta 
Cairo, there to await the arrival of the transport IndianA 
apolis^ which was to carry five hundred officers and men" 
from Sandusky Prison, who were going back to fight once 
more for the Confederacy. Oh that they might have 
seeq the North, all those brave men who made that Sacri- 
fice ! Th&t they might have rral&ed the nfimbers ^nd 
the resouc'xjes and the wealth ar^yed against them ! 

It was a cool day for September, a nerfect d^y, an auspi- 
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,cious day, and yet it went the way of the others before it 
This was the very fulness of the year, the earth giving 
out the sweetness of her maturity, the corn, in marti^il 
ranks, with galden plumes nodding. The fon st still in 
its glory of.gree^. Thby walked in siienct' the iamiliar 
paths, and Alfred, cjil>ping the late roses for the supper 
table, shook his white head as they j)assecl him. iTii' sun, 
who had begun to hurry on his southward jounuy, wt*nt 
to bed at six. The few cloth(‘s Clarence was to take with 
him had been pjlcked by Virginia in his bag, and the two 
were standing in the twilight (iii tlie ste])s ol‘ the house, 
^en ]Sk?d came around the coriua*. He called Ins y-«ung 
Atress by name, but she did not hear him. He calleil 

mss Jinny?” 

^She started as from a sh'cp, and paused. 

“Yes, Mr. Johnson,” said she, and smiled. He wore 
that air of mystery so dear to (larke\ s. 

“ Gernmon to see you, Miss Jinn^?’ 

“ A gentleman * ” she said in surjirist'. * “ Where i ” 

The negro pointed to the lilac shrubbery. 

“Thar!” 

“ What’s all this nonsense, Ned ? ” said Clarence, shai ply. 
“ If a man is there, bring hiiiMiere at onc(‘.” 

“ Reckon he won’t come, Marse Cla’enee,” s^iid N('d. 
“ He feg.rful skeered ob de light ob day. He got suthin’ 
vefy pertickler fo’ Miss Jinny.” 

Dj^you know*him ? ” Clarence demanded. 

“No, sah — yessah — leastwise I’be seed ’um. Name’s 
Robimson.” ^ 

The word was hardly out of his mouth before Virginia 
had leaped down the four feet from the porch to the 
hower-bed and was running across tlu^ lavyn towards the 
dl^ubbery. Farting the bushes after her, Clareneft found 
his cousin confronting a large man, whom he recognised 
IS tJie carrier who brought messages from the South. 

“ What’s^thc matter, yinny ? ” he demanded. > * 

Pa has got through t];ie lines,” she said breathlessly. 
He — he came up to see mo. Where is he, Robinson ? ” 
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“He went to Judge Whipple’s rooms, ma’am. They 
say the tJudge is dying. I reckoned you knew it, Miss 
Jinny,” Roljinson added contritely. 

“ Clarence,” she said, “ t must go at once.* 

“ I will go with you,” he said ; “you caijnot go alone.” 
In a twinkling Ned and Sambo had the swift pair of 
horses fiarnessed, and the light carriage was flying over 
the soft clay road towards the city. As they passed Mr. 
Brinsmadc’s place, the moon hung like a great round lan- 
tern under the spreading trees about the nouse. Clarence 
caught a glimpse of his cousin’s face in the light. She 
was leaning forward, her gaze fixed intently on the sto^ 
posts which stood like monuments between the bushes w 
the entrance. Then she drew back agairv. 
corner of the barouche. She was startled by a 
challenge, and the carriage stopped. Looking out, slh/ 
saw the provost’s guard like black card figures on the 
road, and Ned fumbling for his pass. 

On they drove into the city streets until the dark bulk 
of the Court House loomed in front of them, and Ned drew 
rein at the little stairway which led to the Judge’s rooms. 
Virginia, leaping out of the carriage, flew up the steps 
and into the outer office, and landed in the Colonel’s 
arms. * 

“ Jinny ! ” 

“ Oh, Pa! ” she cried. “ Why do you risk your^lifc ^iri 
this way ? If the Yankees catch you — ” 

“They won’t catch me, honey,” he ^mswered, Kissing 
her. Then he held her out at arm’s length and gazed 
earnestly into her face. Treyibling, she searched his own. 
“ Pa, how old you look ! ” 

“ I’m not precisely young, my dear,” he said, smiling. 
His hair was nearly white, and his face seared. But ho 
was a filie erect figure of a man, despite the shabby clothes 
he wore, and the mud -bespattered boots. 

“ Pa,” she whispered, “ it was foolhardy to come Acre. 
Why' did yhv. come to St. Louis ati,,alb? ” ^ 

“ I camq to see you, Jinny, I j^eckon. And when I ^t 
home to-night and heard Silas was dying, I just couldn’t 
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^ resist. He’s the oldest friend I’ve got in St. Louis, honey, 
and now — now — ” ^ 

“ Pa, you’ve been in battle ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“ And yoa weren’t lilirt ; I thank God for that,” she 
whispered. After while : ‘‘ Is Uncle Sihus dying? ” 
“Yes, Jinny; Dr. Polk is in there now, and says\hathe 
ciin’t hist through the night. Silas has been asking for 
you, honey, over and over. He says }ou were very good 
to him, — that yftu and Mrs. Brice gave up everything to 
nurse him.’" 

! “Shci did,” Virginia fiilt<a’ed. “She was Inu'e uight 
1 day until her son came home. She is a noole 
man — ” 

' iibjr son ? ”*repeaU*d the Colonel. “ Stej^hen Brice ? 
as has done nothing the last half-hour but call his 
no. He says he must see the boy belbre 1 k‘ dies. J’olk 
^'s he is not strong enough to conu'.” 

“ Oh, no, he is not strong enough,” cried Virginia, 

The Colonel looked down at hov (pieerty. 

V Where is Clarence ^ ” he a^ked. 

She had not thought of Clarence. She turned hurri(MlIy, 
glanced around the rooni, and then peered down the dark 
stairway. 

“ Why, he came in with me. I wonder why he did not 
follow me up ? ” 

Viiginia ! ” 

“ Yes, Pa.” 

“ Vlrgifiia, are you happy ? ” 

“ Why, yes, Pa.” 

“ Are you going lo marry Clarence ? ’’ he asked. 

“I have promised,” she said simply. 

Then after a long pause, seeing her father said nothing, 
she added, “Perhaps he was waiting for*you to'see me 
alon^^ I will go down to see if he is in the carriage.” 

Tie Colonel started with her, but she pulled him back 
in alarm. • > ' 

^ You w^ll be seen, ?a ” she cried. ‘‘ How c^n you be 
so reckless ? ” • * 
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known you these many yeajs as a man of unstained honour. 
You are safe with me. I ask no questions. God will Judge 
whether I hav^ done my duty.”^ 

Mr. Carvel took his fyend s hand. ‘‘ Thank you, Calvin,” 
he said. give you my word of honour as a gt*ntleinan 
that I came into this city for no other reason thivi to sec 
my daughter. And hearing that my old friend was dying, 
I could not resist the temptation, sir — ” 

Mr. Brinsmac^ finished for him. And his voice shook. 

“ To come to his bedside. How many men do you think 
would risk their lives so, ]\Irs. Brice ? ” 

Nol many, indeed, Mr. Brinsmade,” she arfS\>feiicd. 
■Thank God he will now die ha})py. I know it has been 
Hudson his mind.” 

I Tfie Colonel bowled over her hand. 

W “ And in his name, madam, — in the naint^ of my oldest 
Bnd best friend, — I thank you for what you have* done for 
■im. I trust that you will allow nuj t.o add that 1 havi* 
■earned from my daughter to respect aud admire you. I 
Rope that your son is doing well.” 

I • He is, thank you, Coionel Carvel. If h(‘ but knew 
*hat the Judge were dying, I could not have kejit him at 
[home. Dr. Polk .says that hi^ must not leave the house, or 
'undergo any excitement,'' 

Just then the door of the inner room opcuied, and Dr. 
Pqlk crwrie out. He bowed gravely to Mrs. Brice and Mr. 
jBrinsqjade, and he patted Virginia. 

' “ The Jtudge i.s*still asleep,” he said gently. “ And — ho 

may not wake up in this world.” 

Silently, sadly, they went together into that little room 
where so much of ^udge Whipple's life had been spent. 
How little it was ! And how completely they fillcal it, — 
thes^ five peqple and the big Rothfield covered vjith the 
black cloth. Virginia pressed her father's arm as they 
leaned against it, and brushed her eyes. The Doctor 
turned the wick of the night-lamp. ^ , 

JVhat was that upon 4hc sleeper's face from which they 
drew back ? A smile ? «Yes, and a light. The divine 
light which is shed upon those who have lived for others, 
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who have denied themselves the lusts of the flesh. For 
a long sjXice, perhaps an hour, they stayed, silent, save 
for a low wprd now and again from the ‘Doctor as he 
felt the Judges heart. Tableaux from th(f past floated 
before Virginias eyes. Of the oVd dayi^ of the happy 
days in^ Locust Street, of the Judge quarrelling with 
her father, and she and Captain Lige smiling near by. 
And she remembered how sometimes when the con- 
troversy was finished the Judge would rub his nose, and 
say 

It's my turn now, Lige." 

"^hereupon the Captain would open the piano, and sh^ 
would play the hymn that he liked best. It was, ‘‘ Lea® 
Kindly Light." 

What was it in Silas Whipple s nature that courteH*thffl 
pain of memories ? What pleasure could it have beehl 
all through his illness to look upon this silent and crueil 
reminder of days gone by for ever ? She had heard thatj 
Stephen Brice haq been with the Judge when he had bi(3 
it in. She wondered that he had allowed it, for they saic^- 
that he was the only one who had ever been known ^o ' 
break the Judge’s will. Virginias eyes rested on Margarets 
Brice, who was seated at the head of the bed, smoothing ^ 
the pillows. The strength of Stephen s features were in . 
hers, but not the ruggedness. Her features were large, 
indeed, yet staunch and softened. The widow, as if feel- 
ing Virginias look upon her, glanced up from the Judges 
face and smiled at her. The girl colourtjfd with jple^ure, 
and again at the thought which she had had of the likeness 
between mother and son. ^ 

Still the Judge slept on, while they ^vatched. And at 
length the thought of Clarence crossed Virginias mind. 
Why had he not returned ? Perhaps he wag in the office 
without.^ Whispering to her father, she stofe out on tiptoe. 
The office was empty. Descending to the street, shei was 
unable to gain any news of Clarence from Ned, who^as 
becoming amrmed likewise. 

Perplexe(l and troubled, she climbed the stairs araih. 
No sound came from the ’Judges room. Perljaps Clar- 
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cuce would be back at an^ moment. Perhaps her father 
wiis in danger. She sat down to think, — her Mbows on 
the desk in froht of her, her chin in her haiu^ Iier eves at 
the level of a line of books which stood on end — Cnitff/s 
Pleadings* Blaxjcsfone, Green leaf on Pride nee. Absently, 
as a person whose mind is in trouble, she r(‘ached^>ut and 
took one of them down and opened it. Across the fly- 
leaf, in a high and bold hand, was written the name, 
Stephen Attertmry Brice. 

It was his dcslv ! She was sitting in his chair! 

She dropped the book, and, rising abruptly, crossed 

! iickly*to the other side of the room. Then shcHiAr^'d, 
sitatingly, and went back. This was his desk — his 
air, in which Jie had worked so faithfully for the man 
io*fky dying beyond the door. For him wdiom they 
loved — whose last hours .they were hero to soothe, 
ai-s and schisms may part our bodices, but stronger 
es unite our souls. Through Silas Whipple, through 
Is mother, Virginia knew that she wjis woven of one 
fiece with Stephen Brice. In a thousand ways she was 
.erfiinded, lest she drive it from her be lief. She might 
nairy another, and that would not matier. 

She sank again into his chair, and gave herself over to 
uho thoughts crowding in her heart. How the thrcjids of 
his life ran next to hers, and crossed jxiwl recross(*d thc'.m ! 
The shi^e auction, her dance with him, the? Fair, the mc»et- 
ing at Mr. Brinsmade's gate, — she knew them all. Her 
love apd admiratibn for his mother. Her dreams of him — 
for she did dream of him. And now he had save.d Clarence’s 
life that she might marry h<ir cousin. Was it true that 
she would marry GHarence ? That seemed to her only a 
'dream. It had never seemed real. Again she glanced at 
the signature ^in the book, as if fuscinatof] by tjie very 
strength of it. She turned over a few pages of the book. 

Supposing the defendant’s counsel essays to prove by 
meaifs of — ” that was his writing again, a mamnal pote. 
Thgre wer^ marginal lotes on every pngo yoven the 
last was covered \vith tjicni. And then at» the end, 
First reining, February, 1858. Second reading, July, 
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1858. Bought with some mon^y obtained by fii-st article 
for M.D.’' That capacity for work, incomparable gift, was 
what she had always coveted the most. Atfain she rested 
her elbows on the desk and her chin on hSr hands, and 
sighed unconsciously. 

She hfid not heard the step on the stair. She hiid not 
seen the door open. She did not know that any one was 
in the room until she heard his voice, and then she thought 
that she was dreaming. 

“ Miss Carvel ! ’’ 

“ Yes ? ” Her head did not move. 

I^e^took a step toward her. 

** Miss Carvel ! ” 

Slowly she raised her face to his, unbelief and wondel 
in her eyes, — unbelief and wonder and fright. ^ 

could not be he. But when she met the quality of hi; 
look, the grave tenderness of it, she trembled, and sur>j 
rendered her own to the page where his handvvritin]^ 
quivered and becapic a blur. 

He never knew the effort it cost her to rise and coni _ 
front him. She herself had not measured or fathomtdl 
the power which his very person exhaled. It seemed toi 
have come upon him suddenly. He needed not to have' 
spoken for her to have felt t^iat. What it was she could 
not tell. She knew alone that it was nigh irresistible, 
and she grasped the back of the chair as though imterial 
support might sustain her. 

“ Is he — dead ? ” 

She was breathing hard. 

“ No,” she said. “ Not — imt yet. They arc waiting — 
for the end.” 

“ And you ? ” he asked in grave surprise, glancing at 
the door of the Judge s room. 

Then ^^hc remembered Clarence. 

“ I am waiting for my cousin,” she said. 

Even as she spoke she was with this man again at* the 
Brinsmade ^ate. Those had been herVery worfs ! Intui- 
tion told ber that he, too, wasi* thinking of that time. 
Now he had found her at' his desk, and, as if Jihat were 
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not humiliation enough, wjth one of his books ttiken down 
and laid open at his signature. Suffused, she groped lor 
words to carfy her on. “ I am waiting for Clarenot', 
TVIr. Brice. He was here, and is gone somewhere.” 

He did •not jeem to take account of the sj>eech. And 
his silence — goadod to indi.scretion — pressed h('r 4) add : — 
“ You saved him, Mr. Brice. I — wo all — thank you 
so much. And that is not all I want to sa\. It is a poor 
enough acknowledgment of what you did, — for we have 
not always treated you well.” Her voice faltered almost 
to faintness, as he raised his hand in pained proU‘st. But 
^e coti tin lied : “I shall ngard it as a d(‘bt I cmi*n^ver 
ftpay. It is not likely that in my life to come I can ever 
ltdp you, but ( shall pray for that opportunity.” 

I He interrupted h('r. 

? “ I did nothing, Miss Carvel, nothing that the most 
pnfeeling man in our army would not do. Nothing that 
[ would not have done for the inen'st strange t.” 

“ You saved him for nui,” she said. ^ 

O fateful words that .spoke of themselves! She turned 
a\fay from him for very shame, and yet she heanl him 
saying : — 

“ Yes, I saved him for yoi^,’* 

His voice was in the very note of the sadness which has 
the strength to suffer, to put aside th<.‘ thought of self. 
A iiot^ to which her soul rc‘spond<‘d with anguish when 
slie turned to him with the natural cry of woman. 

“QTi, j^ou oug/tt not to have come here to-night. Why 
did you come ? The Doctor foibade it. The consequences 
may kill you/' 

It docs not matter much,” he answered. “ The Judge 
was dying.” 

” *How did you know ? ” 

‘‘ I guessed iff, — because my mother had left me!’' 

®h, you ought not to have come ! ” she said again, 
“^he Judge has been my benefictor,” he answered 
qijjetly, J I could ^alli, and it was my duty tS come*” 

“ You did not walk ! ” the gasped. 

He sm^ed. 
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“ I had no carriage,” he said. 

With the instinct of her se5l!^ she seized the chair and 
placed it uijder him. “ You must sit down at once ” she 
cried. « > ‘ 

But I am not tired,” he replied. 

“ Oh,^ou must sit down, you 7)iust, C^xptain Brice.” He 
started at the title, which came so prettily from her lips • 

“ Won t you, please ? ” she said pleadingly. 

He sat down. And, as the sun peeps of a troubled 
sky, she smiled. 

It is your chair,” she said. 

PI<»i g^kancod at the book, and the bit of sky was oriinso^' 
But still he said nothing. “ 

“ It is your book,” she stammered. “ I did not kndj 
that it was yours when I took it down. I--I was Idlijikirf 
at it while I was waiting for Clarence.” ) 

“ It is dry reading,” he remarked, whicli was not whJ 
he wished to say. ^ 

“ And yet — ” 

“ Yes?” 

“ And yet you have read it twice.” The confession haoll 
slipped to her lips. 

She was sitting on the edge of his desk, looking dowiil' 
at him. Still he did not lo6k at her. All the will that! 
was left him averted his head. And the seal of honoiirl 
was upon his speech. And he wondered if man weroj 
ever more tempted. * ‘ ' 

Then the evil spread its wings, and uoared awt^ into 
the night. And the moment was past. Peace seemed 
to come upon them both, qiiieting the tumult in their 
hearts, and giving them back thein reason. Respect 
likewise came to the girl, — respect that was akin to awe. 
It was he who spoke first. 

“My •mother has told me how faithfiiliy you nui’sed 
the Judge, Miss Carvel. It was a very noble thiyg to 
do.” ^ 

“Not noble at all/\$be replied Jjastlly. “ Your mother 
did the most of it^ he as an old friend of fty 

father—” ' . ‘ 
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It was none the less noble,” said Stephen, warmly. 

“ And he quarrelled with (Colonel Carvel.” • 

My father •quarrelled with him,” she couroctod. “It 
was well that* I should make s6me atonomcait. And ^et 
mine was mo at^nenienl. I love Judge \Vhi])plo. It \Nfis 
a — a privilege to ^ee your mother every day — ;^)h, how 
he would talk of you ! I think he loves you better than 
any one on this earth.” 

“ Tell me about him,” said Steplien, gently. 

Virginia toldTiim, and into the narrative she threw the 
whole of her pent-up self. How ])atient the Jiidgi' had 
^en, and the joy he had derived from St(>plu'nWt®t/4u*s. 
tou were very good to write to him so often,” she said. 
■ seemed like dream to Ste[)lien, like one of the many 
lea«fs of her, the mystery of which was of the inner life 
lyond our ken. He could not recall a time when she 
ad not been rebellious, antagonistic. And now — as h<j 
stened to her voice, with its exquisite low tones an<l 

I Modulations, as he sixt there in this^Siicred intimacy, 
prchance to be the last in his life*, he became dazed. • His 
softened, with supreme eloquence cried out that she 
/as his, for ever and for ever. The magnetic Ibrce which 
.iJod uses to tie the worlds together was pulling him to 
ler. And yet the Puritan r^isted. 

Then the door swung o]>en, and Clarence Colfax, out 
[>f breach, ran into the room, Ht* stopj)ed short when h(' 
■5a<V them, his hands fell to his sides, and his words died 
m his^lips. Virj^nia did not stir, 

^ It was Stephen who rose to meet him, and with her ey<'S 
the girl followed his motir^s. The broad and loosely 
built frame of the Northerner, his shoulders slightly stoop- 
ing, contrasted with Clarence’s slighter figure, erect, com- 
pact,- springy. The Southerner s eye, for^that moment, 
was flint stniclc %ith the spark from the steel. Stephen s 
face, thinned Iw illness, was grave. The eyes kindly, yet 
peneirating. For an instant they stood thus regarding 
each other,^neither (ffferjng a hand. It was Stephen* who 
sp^e first, and if there ^was a trace of emotjon in his 
voice, one who was listening intently failed to mark it. 
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“I am glad to see that you have recovered, Colonel 
Colfax,” he said. ^ 

“ I should indeed be without gratitude if I did not 
thank Captain Brice for ifiy life,’' answered Clarence. 

Virginia flushed. She had detected the undue accent 
on her^ cousin’s last words, and she. glanced apprehen- 
sively at Stephen. His forceful reply surprised them 
both. 

“ Miss Carvel has already thanked me sufficiently, sir,” 
he said, “ I am happy to have been able to have done 
you a good turn, and at the same time to have served her, 
so, wey>t It was she who saved your life. It isi to h^^ 
your thanks are chiefly due. I believe that I am ii 
going too fixr, Colonel Colfax,” he added^ “ when I ccl 
gratulate you both.” | 

Before her cousin could recover, Virginia slid do\% 
from the desk and had come between them. How hi 
eyes shone and her lip trembled as she gazed at hin 
Stephen has never forgotten. What a woman she wfl 
as she took her cousin’s arm and made him a curtsey. L. 

What you have done may seem a light thing to yoi 
Captain Brice,” she said. “That is apt to be the waJ 
with those who have big hearts. You have put upoj 
Colonel Colfax, and upon me^ a life’s obligation.” 

When she began to speak, Clarence raised his hear 
As he glanced, incredulous, from her to Stephen, his loo] 
gradually softened, and when she had finished, his manfiei) 
had become again frank, boyish, impetuous — nay, p^nitentj 
He seized Stephen’s hand. * 

“ Forgive me, Brice,” Ije cried. “ Forgive me. I 
should have known better. I — I did you an injustice,_ 
and you, Virginia. I was a fool — a scoundrel.” 

Stephen shgok his head. 

'‘No^,’you were neither,” he said. Thixi^iipon his face 
came the smile of one who has the strength to renounce 
all that is dearest to him — that smile of the unselfish, 
sweetest all. It brought tea^ tc Virginia. She was 
to see it qnce again, upon the features of one who bofe a 
cross, — Abraham Lincoln. Clarence looked, and then he 
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turned away toward the door to the sUiirway, ajs one who 
walks blindly, in a sorrow. * 

His hand was on the knob when Virginu? seemed to 
awake. She flew after him. ^ 

“ Wait ! • she ^whispered. 

Then she raised -her eyes, slowly, to Stephen, vj^ho was 
standing motionless beside his chair. 

‘‘ Captain Brice ! ” 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

My father is*in the Judges room,” she said. 

‘‘ Your father ! ” he exclaimc'd. “ J thouglit — ” 

“ That ho was an officer in the Conl’ederatc Arifiy.* £o 
I is.” Her head went up as slit* spoke. 

Stephen starijd at her, troubled. Suddenly her manner 
an^d. She took a st(‘p toward him, a]>p('alingly. 

“Oh, he is not a spy,” she cried. “ lie has given Mr. 
fl’insmade his word that he c.ame here for no otJuu* [)ur- 
osc than to see me. Then he heard that the J udge was 

yir,g_” 

“ He has given his word to Mr. Brinsmade ? ” 

“•Yes.” 

“Then,” said Stephen, “ what Mr. Brinsmade siinctions 
i not for me to question.” 

1' She gave him yet another Took, a fleeting one which he 
pid not sec. Then she softly opened the door and passed 
jiito thq room of the dying man, Sto{)hcn followed her. 

I As for Clarence, lie stood for a space staring after them. 
Then 1ft went noiselessly dowm the stairs into the street. 
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CHAPTER XI . 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 

When the Judge opened his eyes for' the last time in 
this world, they fell first upon the face of his old fricn«L 
C^lo?i^L Caivol. Pwico he tried to speak his name aij^w 
twice he failed. The third time he said it faintly ’ 

“ Comyn ! ” 

Yes, Silas.” 

Comyn, what arc you doing here ? ” 

I reckon I came to see you, Silas,” answered tl 
Colonel. ^ 

“ To sec me die,” said the Judge, grimly. 

Colonel Carvel s face twitched, and the silence in thlf 
little room seemed to throb. . 

“ Comyn,” said the Judge again, I heard that you Inu 
gone South to fight against your countiy. I see you herV 
Can it be that you have at Idst returned in your allegiancq 
to the flag for which your forefathers died ? ” ^ 

Poor Colonel Carvel ! 

“ I am still of the same mind, Silas,” he said. 

The Judge turned his face away, his^^thin lips Vnoving 
as in prayer. But they knew that he was not praying. 

Silas, said Mr. Carvel^^** we were friends for twenty 

years. Let us be friends again, before ” 

‘ Before I die, the Judge interrupted. “I am ready 
to die. Yes,^I am ready. I have had a hard life, Comyn, 
and f(5*v fridhds. It was my feult. I— #1* did not know 
how to make them. Yet no man ever valued thc^e few 
more than I. But,” he cried, the stern fire unqucBched 
to t?he lasf^, “ I would that God h^d spared me to see this 
Rebellion stamped out. For it^^will be stamped out.” 
those watching, his eyes seemed^xed on a distant point. 
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and the light of prophecy eyas in them. “ 1 would that 
God had spared me to see this Union supreme •once more. 
Yes, it will supreme. A h^h destiny i^ reserved for 
this nation — ^ think the highest of all on this earth ” 
Amid profound silence he loaned back on the pillows 
from which he had risen, his breath coming fast. None 
dared look at the neighbour beside them. 

It was Stephen’s mother who spoke. “ Would you not 
like to see a clergyman, Judge ? ” she asked. 

The look on nis face softened as he turned to her. 

S No, mj^am, he answered; “you are clcTgyman enough 
r md You arc near enough to God— there is in 

IS room who IS not worthy to stand in the pre.sence of 
:a^i. Yet I»wish that a clergyman were here, that he 
ight listen to one thing I have to .say. When I was a 
y I worked my way down the river to New York, to see 
e city. I met a bishop there. He said to me ‘Sit 
down my .son I want to talk to you. 1 know your Ihther 
[•n Alban}'. You are Senator Whippk;s son.’ 1 said to 
j.iim, ‘ No, sir, I am not Senator Whipple’s .son. I am no 
.rotation of his ’ If the bishop had wished to talk to mo 
fatter that, Mr.s. Brice, he might have made' my life a little 
• easier— a little sweeter. know that they are not all 
like that. But it was by just such things that I was 
cmbitterccl when I was a boy.’’ He stopped, and when he 
spoke ^gain, it was more slowly, more gently, than any of 
them jiad heard him speak in all his life before. “I wish 
that iionip of the blessings which I am leaving now had 

m^Hm "’hoo I boy. I might have done 

ny httlc share in making khe world a brighter place M 
h\e in, IIS all of ySu have done. Yes, as all of you are 
for mo. I am leaving the world with a better 
opinion of It ^han I ever held in life. GofJ hid the .•?un 

Margaret Brice,” ho 
K ^ h^ had such a mother lus you, I would have 

H(^dicl*”^"°^ ^ Me sciy, you jvhen 

pillow bowed hothead, and a tear fell upon his 


H H 2 
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“ I have done nothing,” she murmured, ‘‘ nothing.” 

So shsfcll they answer at the ‘last whom He has chosen,” 
said the Judge. “ I was sick, and ye visited me. He h^ 
promised to remember thbse who do that. Hold up your 
head, my daughter. God has been good tg youf He has 
given ypu a son whom all men may look in the face, of 
whom you need never be ashamed. Stephen,” said the 
Judge, “ come here.” 

Stephen made his way to the bedside, but because of the 
moisture in his eyes he saw but dimly the gaunt face. 
And yet he shrank back in awe at the change in it. Sa 
mu*«t< Ji of the martyrs have looked when the fir^of thA 
faggots licked their feet. So must John Bunyan haw 
stared through his prison bars at the sky. ^ ■ 

“ Stephen,” he said, you have been faithful in fe^ 
things. So shall you be made ruler over many thing™ 
The little I have I leave to you, and the chief of this il 
an untarnished name. I know that you will be true to iti 
because I have tried your strength. Listen carefully tfl 
what I have to say, for I have thought over it long. Ill 
the days gone by our fathers worked for the good of l>h(l 
people, and they had no thought of gain. A time is com-l 
mg when we shall need that blood and that bone in thisi 
Republic. Wealth not yet breamed of will flow out of| 
this land, and the waters of it will rot all save the pure, 


and corrupt all save the incorruptible. Half-triod men 
will go down before that flood. You and those like you 
will remember how your fathers goAirned,— st^^ngly, 
sternly, justly. It was so that they governed themselves. 
Be vigilant. Serve your city; serve your state, but above 


all serve your country.” •' 

He paused to catch his breath, which was coming pain- 
fully now, and j’eached out his bony hand to seek Stephen s. 

“ I wfe harsh with you at first, my sdli,^' he went on. 
“I wished to try you. And when I had tried you I 
wished your mibd to open, to keep pace with the growth 
of this nafton. I sent you to see Abraham ^Lincoli^ — 
that you plight be born again-t-in the West. You were 
born again. I saw it when you came back. J saw it in 
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r"’’ mTk * P he cried, with sudden eloq.ience 

would that his hands— AWham Lincoln’s hands— might 
laid upon all who complain and cai il and iritioise and 
t.hn,k of tht, littlo thing, it nr.' Wo/, E ht 
spirit might possess their spirit ! ” 

He stopped again They marvelled and were ^vcd. for 
^ had such speech broken from this man. 

Good-bye, Stephen, he .said, when they thought he 
was not to speak again. “ Hold the image of Abraham 
Jncoln in Ironl of you. Never forget him. You— von 
re a man after his own heart— and— and mine.” 

* The* last words were scarcely audible. The^^cA^ed 
^rward, for his eyes were closed. But presently he stirred 
gam, and opejed them. 

“^rinsmade,” he .said, “ Brinsmade, take care of mv 
i^ihan girl.s. Send Shadrach here.” 

loJrway''^'^*^ sobbing, from the 

‘‘ You ain’t gwine away, Marse Jedge,? ” 

Yes, Shadrach, good»bye. You have served me well 
have left you provided for.” 

Shadracl^issed the hand of whose secret charity he knew 
much. Then the Judge j'ithdrew it, and motioned to 
bim to r^o. He called his olde.st friend by name. And 
Golonel Carvel came from the corner where ho had been 
hsteniBg, with his fece drawn. 

Comyn. You were my friend when there 
w<is iVJne,other. You were true to me when the hand of 
eveiy man was against me. You— you have risked your 
life to come to me here. Mi>y God spare it for Virginia ! ” 
sound of lier name, the girl .started. She came 

fo4hS3.\XSed 

^Uncle Silas* ” she faltered. * 

reached up and put hi.s. hands on her 

th^ ^ b«"on at his 

kev «lho t a” cotton twine, hung a little 

y- Sh^ took it off, but still his hands held her. 
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“ I have saved it for you, lyy dear,” he said. “ God 
bless you—” why did his eyes seek Stephen s ? — “ and 

make your Kfe happy. J/^irginia — will yofu play my 

hymn — once more — once more ? ” , * " 

They lifted the night lamp from the ^ianct, and the 
medicinci It was Stephen who stripped it of the black 
cloth it had worn, who stood by Virginia ready to lift the 
lid when she had turned the lock. The girl’s exaltation 
gave a trembling touch divine to the w^ll-remembered 
chords, and those who heard were lifted, lifted far above 
and beyond the power of earthly spell. 

Load, Kindly Lii^ht, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on ! 

The niglit is dark, and T am far from hoene, 

Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet ! I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.” 

A sigh shook Silas Whipple’s wasted frame, and so he| 
died. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE LAST CARD 

Mr. Brinsmade and the Doctor were the first to leave 
tlie little room where Silas Whi])})Ie had lived and worked 

t nd di^d, Mr. Brinsmade bent upon one of thosy^^u^inds 
^hich claimed him at all times. He took SliadraenT^ith 
im. Virginia sat on, a vague fear haunting ht*r, — a fi^ar 
>1- father^ safety. Wlu'n* was ( 'larene(‘ What 

^ad he seen ^ Was the place watched ? 'J’ht*st‘ (juestion.s, 
it first intruding upon her sorrow, remaiiu'd to torture 
ier. 

; Softly she stirred from the chair where shc‘ had sat 
')ofore the piano, and opened the door tin*, outer office. 
A^clock in a steeple ni'ar by was striking twelv(‘. The 
Colonel did not raise liis head. Only Stephtm saw her 
go ; she felt his eyes following her, and as she slipped 
out lifted hers to meet them for a brief instant through 
the opening of the door. Then it chased behind her. 

First of iill she knew that the light in the outer office 
WAS biTrning dimly, and the discovery gave her a .shock. 
VVlio thad turned it down ? Had Clarence ? Was he 
here ? Fearfully searching the rot>m for him, lua* gaze was 
held by a figure in the recess of the window at the back of 
the room. A solid, bulky* figure it was, and, though 
uncertainly outlined in the .semi-darkness, she knew it. 
She^ took a step nearer, and a cry escaped her. 

The man Eliphalet Hopper. He g^t doum from 
the sill with a motion at once sheepish and stealthy. Her 
bre^fh caught, and instinctively she gave back toward the 
door, as if to open il^gain. 

^ Hold dn he said.* IVe got something I want to 
say to you, Miss Virginia.^ 
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His tones seemed strangely natural. They were not 
brutal. Put she shivered and paused, horrified at the 
thought of what she was about to do. Hei; fether was in 
that room-A^nd Stephens She must keep them there; 
and get this man away. She miist'nqt show fright before 
him, and yet she could not trust her vpice to speak just 
then. She must not let him know that she was afraid of 


him — this she kept repeating to herself. But how to act ? 
Suddenly an idea flashed upon her. 

Virginia never knew how she gathered ""the courage to 
pass him, even swiftly, and turn up the gas. He started 


back, jinking as the jet flared. For a moment she stood 
beslaeTu, with her head high, confronting him and striv® 
ing to steady herself for speech. 

“ Why have you come here ? she said. “ 5 udge Whipple 
— died — to-night.” ^ 

The dominating note in his answer was a whine, as in 
in spite of himself, he were awed. 

/‘I ain’t here to see the Judge.” 

, She .was pale, and quite motionless. And she faltered 
now. She felt her lips moving, but knew not whether the 
words hod come. 


** What do you mean ? ” 

He gained confidence.. Thd look in his little eyes was 
the filmy look of those of an animal feasting. ^ 

** I came here to see you,” he said, — “ you” Sim was 
staring at him now, in horror. “ And if you don’t giVte 
me what I want, I cal’late to see some one else — in there,” 
said Mr. Hopper. ^ 

He smiled, for she was swaying, her lids half closed. 
By a supreme effort she conquered her ♦terror and looked 
at him. The look was in his eyes still, intensified now. 

How dare you speak to me after what has happened,? ” 
she aaidi ‘‘ If Colonel Carvel were here, M would — kill 

He flinched at the name and the word involtmtflwily* 
He wiped Wa forehead, hot at the veiy <:hougit, ^ 

" I want to know ! ” he exclaimfd, in faint^earl^ 

Then, remefnbering hia advantage, he stepped cle|^ ^ her. 
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“ He ite he b» 3 &, interile now. “ He ia heS^, in that 

there room.” He seiaed Ifer wrista Virginia atruMled, 
and yet she i:eframed from crying out. “ He jpever leav^ 
this city without 1 choose. I «aii have hij^ bung li 1 
choose, ha whiroered, hext to her. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried; * oh, if you choosy ! ” 

•l^till his body crept closer, and his face closer. And her 

strength was going. „ -j u i 

“There’s but one price ‘to pay, he said, hoarsely, 
‘there’s but oiib price to pay, and that’s yhn—you. I 
aal’late you’ll marry me how.” , , 

|i I jliuious at the touch of her, he did not hear 
^en. Her senses were strained for that ver^ sound. 
Sbe heard it close again, and a footstep across the room. 
SheApew the l^tep — she knew the voice, and her heart 
leaped at the sounil of it in anger. An arm in a blue 
sleeve came between them, and Eliphalet Hopper stagger^ 
and fell across the books on the table, his hand to his 
face. Above him towered Stephen Brice. Towered was 
the impression that came to Virginia* then, and so she 
"thwght of the scene ever afterward. Small bits, like 
p^nts of tempered steel, glittered in Stephen's eyes, and 
nis han^ following . up the mastery he had given them ! 
cral£Hed Mr, Hoppei^ shoulders. Twiqe Stephen shook 
him so that his head beat upon the table. 

'‘You — ^you beast!” he cried, but he kept his" voice 
lo^. And then, as if, he expected Hopper to reply : 
“Shain kill you*?”^ 

Again •he shook'' him violently. He felt Virginia's 
touch on his arm. 

“ Stephen 1 ” sher cried, “^your wounds ! Be careful 1 
Oh, do be careful 1 ” • 

She had called him Stephen, He turned slowly, and his 
hands fell frctn#Mr. Hopper's cowering form ap llis eyes 
met Even he could not fathom the appeal^ the 

yearnmg, in thSir dark blue depths. And^ et what he saw 
th^ him txembla She turned away, trdfcibling 
^I^ease i^t down” ^treated. ‘‘ He — he won't 

here.'* 
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Eliphalet Hopper raised himself from the desk, and one 
of the bigt books fell with a cra#n to the floor. Then they 
saw him shrink, his eyes fixed upon son^ one behind 
them. Bcfo\g the Judged door stood Coloftel Carvel, in' 
calm, familiar posture, his feet apaVt, and^his head bent 
forward^as he pulled at his goatee. 

“ What is this man doing here, Virginia ? ” he asked. ‘ 
She did not answer him, nor did speech seem to come 
easily to Mr. Hopper in that instant. Perhaps the sight 
of Colonel Carvel had brought before him*too vividly the 
memory of that afternoon at Glencoe. 4 

iyj^<5)nce Virginia grasped the fulness of the*powef| 
in this man s hands. At a word from him her fathei| 
would be shot as a spy — and Stephen Bricg, perhaps, as a 
traitor. But if Colonel Carvel should learn that h^f^^iad 
seized her, — here was the terrible dan^r of the situation. 
Well she knew what the Colonel would do. Would 
Stephen tell him ? She trusted in his coolness that he 
would not. 

Before a word oY reply came from any of the three, a 
noise was heard on the stairway. Some one Wtos coining 
up. There followed four seconds of suspense, and then 
Clarence came in. She saw th,at his face wore a worried, 
dejected look. It changed instantly when he glanced 
about him, and an oath broke from his lips as he siriglecl 
out Eliphalet Hopper standing in sullen aggi’essi^eness 
beside the table. ® ^ 

“ So you’re the spy, are you ? ” he ^aid in^ disgust. 
Then he turned his back and faced his uncle. “ I 
him in Williams’s entry as \^c drove up. He got away 
from me.” ^ 

A thought seemed to strike him. He strode to the 
open window at the back of the office, and looked out. 
There a roof under it. * 

‘‘ The sneak ^t in here,” he said. “ He knew Im was 
waiting for hiin in the street. So you’re' the spy,*al!« 
you ?^’ 

Mr. Hopger passed a heavy haiad across the cheek where 
Stephen had struck him. 
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“ No, I ain’t the spy,” ho said, with a meaning glance at 
the Colonel. • • 

• Then what nre you doing here ? ” demanded Clarence, 
fiercely. 

“‘I cal’lake thj|.t he Snows,” Eliphalet replied, jerking 
his head toward Colonel Carvel. “ Where’s his (jonfed- 
erato uniform ? What’s to prevent my calling up the 
provost’s guard below ? ” he continued, with a smile that 
was hideous on his .swelling face. 

It Wivs the Cofonel who answered him, very quickly and 
try clearly. 

P“Nothing whatever, Mr. Hopper,” he .said, ‘‘^''tuis 
t^e way out. He pointed at the door. Stephen, who 
was watching hjpi, could not tcdl whether it were a grim 
snnl(fThat creased the cornei-s qf the Colonel’s mouth iis 
ho added, “ You pro for the window.” 

Mr. Hoppei- did not move, but his eyes shifted to Vir- 
ginias form. Stephen deliberately thrust himself between 
them that he might not see her. 

“ What are you waiting for ? ” .said the Colonel, in the 
miltl voice that should have been an ominous warning. 

Still Mr. Hopper did not move. It was clear that he 
hml not reckoned upon all of this; that he had waited in 
the wmdow to deal *vith Virginia alone. But now the 
very force of a desire which had gathered strength in 
many years made him rcckle.ss. His voice took on the 
oily quality in which he*was wont to bargain. 

< bu.sine.ss. Colonel,” he .said 

We won’t say anything about the past. But I ain’t .set 
on having you shot. There’.«,a consideration that would 
t<top me, and I cal’lifte you know what it is.” 

rhen the Colonel made a motion. But before ho had 
token a step Virginia had crossed the room swiftly, and 
flung herself up*i him. ’ ~ 

don’t, Ha ! ” she cried. “ Don’t ! Tell him that I 
wdl ^ree to it. Yes, I will. I can’t have ypu-shot.” 

^ w<wd came Talt^ringly, faintly. 

Let me go, — honey,” twhispered the Colonel, gently 
His eyes cjjd not leave Eliph»let. He tried to disengage 
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himself, but her fingers were clasped about his neck in a 
passion o^^ fear and love. Anft then, while she clung to 
him, her h^,d was raised to listen. The sound of Stephen 
Brice s voici^ Reid her in a spell. HR; words were 
coming coldly, deliberately, and yet so sharply that ..each 
seemed^ to fall like a lash. 

“ Mr. Hopper, if ever I hear of your repeating what 
you have seen or heard in thi.s room, I will make this city 
and this state too hot for you to live in. I know you. I 
know how you hide in areas, how you talk sedition in 
private, how you have made money out of other men’^i 
4>And, what is more, I can prove that ycfu havP 
had traitorous dealings with the Confederacy. Genera^ 
Sherman has been good enough to call hi^iself a friend of 
mine, and if he prosecutes you for your dealings inriifem- 
phis, you will get a term in a Goverrfment prison. You 
ought to be hanged. Colonel Carvel has shown you the 
door. Now go.’* 

And Mr. Hopper went. 



•CHAPTER XIII 

FROM THE LE'JTEltS OF MAJOR STEPHEN URICE 


Of Uui Staff of General Shennan on tJw. Mon k to the Sea, 
and on the March from Savannah Northwa/ixl 


Heapquartekm Military Division of the Mississh*j’I. 

Goldsboro, N.C. March 24, 1866. 

Mother ; The South Curoliiia Campaign is a 
thing of the past. pause as I write these words — they 
seem so incredible to me. We have marched the four 
hundred and twenty-five inilc.s in fifty days, and the Gen- 
eral himself has said that it is the longest and most im- 
portant march ever made by an orgifhised army in a 
civilised country. I know that you will not bo misled 
by the words “ civilised country.” Not until the history 
of this campaign is written will the public realise the 
wide rivere and all, but impa.s.sablc swamps we have 
crossed with our baggage trains and artillery. I'ho 
roiMis ^by courtesy so called) were a sea of molasses- 
and every mile of them has had to be corduroyed For 
fear of wwrying ^ou I did not write you from Savannah 
now th^Jaughed at us for starting at that season of the 
year. They said we would ryit go ten miles, and I most 
solemnly believe tltot no one but ” Uncle Billy ” and an 
army organised and equipped by him could have gone 
ten . miles. Nothing scorns to stop him. You have 
prolmbly remarked in the tone of my Icttcr3>^v»r since 

^ growing admiration for 


It seems^very strange that this wonderful tactibian c«n be 
he wme man I met that,day going to the Arsenal in the 
street car.^and again at Camp Jackson I am sure that his- 
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tory will give him a high plaw among the commanders of 
world. Certainly none wdS ever more tireless than he 
He never dghts a battle when it can be avoided, and his 
march int(\Ooluinbiq, v^nle threatening Charleston and 
Augusta was certainly a master sCroke of strategy 

I think his simplicity his most reraarlJablc trait ‘ Yon 
should see him as he rides through the army, an erect 
figure, with his clothes all angular and awry, and an ex- 
panse of white sock showing above his low shoes. You 
can hear his name running from file tS file ; and some 
times the new regiments can’t resist cheering. He ircrA 
eraliv si^.ys to the Colonel : — ^ * 


“ Stop that noise, sir. Don’t like it.” 

On our march to the sea, if the orders were ever givcli 
to turn northward, the boys ” would get very m^ de- 
pressed. One moonlight night I wiCs walking my horse 
close to the General’s over the pine needles, when we 
overheard this conversation between two soldiers : 

‘‘Say, John,” said one, ‘‘I guess Uncle Billy don’t 
know our corps ik goin’ north.” 

“I wonder if he does,” said John, ‘^f I could mi\y 
get a sight of them white socks, I’d know it was all 
right. 


The General rode past without a .word, but I heard him 
telling the story to Mower the next day. 

I can find little if any change in his manner ^ince I 
knew him first. He is brusque,, but kindly, and he has 
the same comradeship with officers and men— and ( veii 
the negroes who flock to our army. But few dare t?o take 
advantage of it, and they never do so twice. I have been 
very near to him, and have tried not ^o worry him or ask 
many foolish questions. Sometimes on the march he will 
beckon me to close up to him, and we have a conversation ^ 
somothin^^^ on this order : — 

“ There’s Kenesiiw, Brice.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir.” ^ 

Pointing with his arm. 

“ Went^ beyond lines there ivith small party. Rebel 
battery on summit. Had to git. Fired on. Next day I 
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thought Rebels would leave in the night. Got up before 
daylight, fixed telescope o% stand, and waited. • WatcluH^l 
top of Kenes^w. No Rebel. Saw one blu| man creep 
up, very caurious, looked aroiu:^, waved hi^at. Rebels 
gone. Thought so.” • 

This gives you but a faint idea of tlu‘ vividness of his 
talk. VVhen we make a halt for any tinu', the^geneml 
officers and their staffs Hock to headquarters to listen to 
his stories. When anything goes wrong his })erceptiou ol' 
it is like a lightning Hash, — and* I k* acts as (piickly. 

L JBy the way, I have just found thc^ letter he wrote* me, 
^offering this staff position. Please k(*e[) it car4‘iu41y, as 
^it is something I shall value ;ill my life. 


(lAVLESMLLK, AlVUA^IA, 25, IHtll. 

Major Stephen A. Rru e : 

Dear Sir, — The world j^oes on, ;in<l wicked men sound ;isl('ep. 
Davis has sworn Uy destroy iny army, and Ihaure^ard has ciuim 
to do tlic work, — so if yoti exj)cct to .sliaio in our calamity, come 
dow'n. I offer you tins last chance for utaff cluty, ami h<jpc3 
you have had enough in the tichl. 1 do not wish to liurry 
ydTi, hut you can’t get aboard a ship at sea. So if yon want to 
make the trip, coino to Chattanooga and take your chances of 
meeting me. 

Yours ti uly, 

W. T. Sherman, Mtiji ) r -( Uncnd . 


• One night — at Chcr^w, I think it was — ht* sent for me 
to talk to him. •! found him lying on a bed of Spanish 
moss^ thdy had made for him. He asked me a great many 
questions about St. Louis, and praised Mr. Brinsinade, 
especially his management (?!’ the Sanitary Commission. 

“ Brice,” he said, after a ^hilc, “ you remember when 
Grant sent me to beat off Joe Johnston’s army from 
Vicksburg, were wounded then, by in that 

dasl^Liuman made. Grant thought he ought to warn 
me 4*>gainst Johnston. 

He wily, Shennan,’ said he. ‘He’s m dangerous 
man.’ ” 

Grant,’ said I, ‘ you give me men enou^ and time 
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enough to look over the ground, and I m not afraid of the 
devil/" c 

Nothing eould sum up the man better th^n that. And 
now what a^ck of fa^e i^ is that he has Johnston before- 
him again, in what we hope will prbve the last gasp of the 
war! He likes Johnston, by the way, and &as the greatest 
respect for him. 

I wish you could have peeped into our camp once in a 
while. In the rare bursts of ^Sunshine on this march our 
premises have been decorated with gay reld blankets, and 
sombre grey ones brought from the quartermasters, anck 
whitg Hudson’s Bay blankets (not so white now), aU bein^ 
between forked sticks. It is wonderful how the pitching 
of a few tents, and the busy crackle of a few fires, and the 
sound of voices — sometimes merry, sometimes sad, d jp^nd- 
ing on the weather, will change the lo^k of a lonely pine 
knoll. You ask me how we fare. I should be heartily 
ashamed if a word of complaint ever fell from my lips. 
But the men ! Whenever I wake up at night with my 
feet in a puddle between the blankets, I thiiik of the men. 
The corduroy roads which our horses stumble over 
through the mud they make as well as march on. Our 
flies are carried in waggons, and our utensils and provisions. 
They must often bear on their backs, the little dog-tents, 
under which, put up by their own labour, they crawl to 
sleep, wrapped in a blanket they have carried aj^l day, 
perhaps waist deep in water. ThQ .food they cat hiis be5n 
in their haversacks for many a weary mihs, and is looked 
in the little skillet and pot which have also been" a part of 
their burden. Then they have their musket and accoutre- 
ments, and the forty rounds ” at thcii. backs. Patiently, 
cheerily tramping along, going they know not where, nor 
care much either, so it be not in retreat. Ready to make 
roads, tlir^.»>^^lp works, tear up railroads, (T' *hew out and 
build wooden bridges ; or, best of all, to go for the Joh^mics 
under hot sun br heavy rain, through swamp and «niro 
and quickstod. They marched ten Aiiles to storm ^rt 
McAlister. And how the cheery broke from tnem when 
the pop 2><h^ pop of the skirmish line began after we came 
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ill sight of Savannah ! No man who has seen bnt not 
shared their life may talk A' pei*sonal hardship. • 

We arrived. at this pretty little town yistf‘rday, so 
effecting a junction with Schofield, who gol^n with the 
23rd Corji« th(^ day Before. I am wiiting at Ocneml 
Scholield s hejulquartei's. There was a bit of a biy.tle on 
Tuesday at Bentonville, and we have come hither in 
^moke, as usual. But this time we thank Heaven that 
it is not the smoke of burmng homes, — only some resin 
the “ Johnnies ”*set on fire before they left, 

I must close. General Sherman has just sent for me. 

• • * 

On Boaho Desimtch Boat “MAurtN.’* 

At Sea, Matrh 25, ISaf). 

Dear Mothbii : A most curious thing has ha])pened. 
But !• may as we|^ begin at the beginning. VV^hen 1 
stopped writing hist ev(‘ning at the summons of the 
General, I wius about to t(‘Il you something of the batth^ 
of Bcntonville on Tuesday last. Mower charged through 
as bad a piece of wood and swam}) as I ^*ver saw, and got 
within one hundred yards of Johnston himself, who was 
at the bridge across Mill Creek. Of course we did not 
know this at the time, and learned it from })risoners. 

As I have written you, i have been under fire very 
little since coming to^hc‘ staff. When the battle opened, 
however, I saw that if 1 stayed with the General (who 
wj^s tl^n behind the reserves) I would see little or 
nothing ; I went ^ihcad^‘ to get information ” beyond the 
line •£ battle into the woods, I did not find these 
favourable to landscape views, an<l just as I was turning 
my horse back agaiy I caught sight of a commotion some 
distance to my right. The Rebel skirmish line had 
# fallen back just that instant, t^o of our skirmishers were 
gra[i})ling with a third man, who was fightin^ttepjrately. 
It struck me as^jingular that the fellow wa.s not in gray, 
but hRd on soiik) sorb of dark clothes. • 

I could not reacl^ them in the swamp on 4iorselitfk, 
anejiwas iif the act of dismounting when the man fell, 
and then they set out t?> carry him to the n-ear, still 

1 I 
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farther to my right, beyond the swamp. I shouted, and 
one of tho skirmishers came uf. I asked him what the 
matter wasife 

“ We’ve a spy, s\r,”Sie said excitedly. 

“ A spy ! Here ? ” 

“ Yej, Major. He was hid in the thicket yonder, lying 
flat on his face. He reckoned that our boys would run 
right over him and that he’d get into our lines that way. 
Tim Foley stumbled on hirnfand he put up as good a 
"fight with his fists as any man I ever saw.'* 

Just then a regiment swept past us. That night I told 
the ^erw^ral, who sent over to the headquarters* of the 
17th Corps to inquire. The word came back that th^ 
man’s name was Addison, and he claimed to be a Union 
sympathiser who owned a plantation near He d^^Ckircd 
that he had been conscripted by th€ Rebels, wounded, 
sent back home, and was now about to be pressed in again. 
He had taken this method \>f escaping to our lines. It 
was a common story enough, but General Mower added 
in his message thitt he thought the story fishy. This was 
because the man’s ^pearance was very striking, and «hc 
seemed the type of (Jonfedcrate fighter who would do and 
dare anything. He had a wound, which had been a bad 
one, evidently got from a piece of , shell. But they had 
been able to find nothing on him. Sherman sent back 
word to keep the man until he could see him in jicfson. 

It was about nine o’clock last night when I reached the 
house the General has taken. A prisener’s gjua^d was 
resting outside, and the hall was full of officers. *Thcy 
said that the General was awaiting me, and pointed to 
the closed door of a room that had oem the dining room. 
I (mened it. 

Two candles were burning in pewter sticks on the bare 
mahogany^* table. There was the Genera*! %itting beside 
them, with his legs crossed, holding some crumpled tissue 
paper veiy near^iiis eyes, and reading. He did not •look 
up^when Centered. I was aware ^of ^ man standing, 
and straight, just out of range f'f the candles’ rays. He 
wore the easy dress of a Southern planter, with the broad 
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felt hat. The head was flying back so that thcrg wjvs just 
a pAtch of light on the chin, and the lids of /he eyes in 
the shadow w(?re half closed. 

My sensations are *worth notirtg. For ^ho iiKunent 
I felt precisely as I h«ad when I was hit by that bullet in 
Lanman’a charge. * I was aware of sonu'thing \^‘ry like 
pain, yet 1 could not place the caust^ of it. But this is 
what since hiis made me f(‘el queer : you doubtless re- 
member staying at Hollingdean, when I was a boy, and, 
Clearing ' the story of Lord Northwell’s dare-devil Royalist 
incestor, — the one with the lace collar over the ^uli-gol<l 
/elvct, *and the pointed chin, and the lazy scorn in the 
#yes. Those eyes are })ainted with drooping lids. The 
first time I saw»CIarenee Colfax 1 thought of that picture 
— andmow I thougjjit of the })ictnrc first. 

The Gericrars voice startled me. 

“ Major Brice, do you kpow this gentleman ? he 
asked. 

Yes, General.” 

‘‘ Who is he ? ” 

^ His name is Colfax, sir — Colonel Colfax, I think.” 

Thought so,” said the General 

I have thought much of tiiat scene since, iisl am steam- 
ing northward over g^'cen sejis and under cloiulless skies, 
and it hiis seemed very unreal. 1 should almost sfiy 
vsupernfitural when I reflect how I have run across this 
man i^ain and again, ^nd always opposing him. I c^in 
recalUjusi how nc looked at the slave auction, which 
seems so long ago : very handsome, \’(*ry boyish, and 
yet with the air of yne to h(f deferred to. It was suffi- 
ciently remarkable that I should have found him in Vicks- 
burg. But now — to be brought face to fiwe with him 
in this old dicing room in Goldsboro’ ^ And^k^ prisoner 
— a spy. • 


H^hod not moved. I did not know h#w he would act, 
but r went up to hy^i and held out my hand, and said;— 
‘%How db you do, CoJbncl Colfax ? ” 

I am sure that my voicS was not very steady,* for I can- 
not help piking him. And then his face lighted up and 

I I 2 
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he gave me his hand. And hq^smiled at me and again at 
the GenefaL as much as to say that it was all over. He 
has a wonderful smile. 

‘‘ We seei^o run in<io each othf.r, Major Brice,” said 
he. 

The pluck of the man was superb. I could see that the 
General, too, was moved, from the way he looked at him. 
And he speaks a little more {vbruptly at such times. 

“ Guess that settles it, Colonel,” he sakt 
“ I reckon it docs, General,” said Clarence, still smiling. - 
The General turned from him to the table with a kiia, 
of jer^ a^id clapped his hand on the tissue paper. 

“ These speak for themselves, sir,” he said. “ It is very 
plain that they would have reached the pr#*mincnt citizens 
for whom they were intended if yoijj; had succee in 
your enterprise. You were captured out of uniform. 
You know enough of war to appreciate the risk you ran. 
Any statement to make ? ” 

‘‘No, sir.” 

“ Call Captain Vaughan, Brice, and ask him to conduct 
the prisoner back.” 

“ May I speak to him, General ^ ” I asked. The Gen- 
eral nodded. i 

I asked him if I could write homfe for him — or do any- 
thing else. That seemed to touch him. Some day I shaM 
tell you what he said. ^ ^ 

Then Vaughan took him out,*hnd I heard thc^ guard 
shoulder arms and tramp away in the night. Tlv3 General 
and I were left alone with the mahogany table between 
us, and a family portrait of somebody looking down on us 
from the shadow on the wall. A moist spring air came 
in at the opcui windows, anti the candles flickered. After 
a silen^p,J['^^ntured to say : — 

“ I hope he won’t be shot, General.” 

“Don’t know^, Brice,” he answered. “Can’t tcl<» now. 
Hat^ to sl^oot him, but war is war. JVIagnificent claSs he 
belongs to — pity we should have^'to fight th(5se felUws. 
He paused, and drummed on tht table. “ Brice,” said he, 
“ I’m going to send you to General Grant at City Point 
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with despatches. Ini soin- Dunn went back yesUuday. 
but ^ can t be helped. Cifh yon start in half aik hour ? ’’ 

- ‘‘You’ll ha^e to ri<le to Kinftou. The j/lroml won’t 
be through until to-niftrrow I’ll tek-r.tph there, an.l to 
Genend Easton at JVIorehead C’ity. He’ll have a boat for 
you. Tell Grant I e.xpoet to run up there in a day or two 
inj^self. when things are arrange.! here. You nlay wait 
until I come. • 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I turned to go, but Clarence Colfax w;us on inv mind 
“ General C’ ‘ 

“ Eh ! what ? ” 

“ General, eoul.l you hold C.ilonel Colfax until I .see von 
agaw/^i 

It Wius a bold tfting to .say, and I .piaked. And lu; 
looked at me m hi.s keen way, through and through. 
\.)U .saved his life otiee belbre, .lidn't you 
“ You allowed me to hav.- him s.-nt home from Vicks- 
burg, sir.” • 

, a.; answered with one of his jok.'s — .aproiios of .some- 
thing he .said on the Court House st.ois at Vieksburtr. 

I erhaps I shall tell it to voii .soni<‘ time. 

“Well, well,’’ he .%iid, “ fll see. I’ll .s,..'. Thank God 
this war IS pretty near over. I’ll let you know, Jirice, 
before, I shoot him.” 

thirty odi4 miles to Kinston in a little more 
than three hours? A locomotive was waiting for me, and 
1 jumped into ,a cab with a friendly engirmor. Soon wi‘ 
Were roaring seaward through the va.st pine forests. It 
was a lonely journ^, and you were much in my mind 
iviy greatest apprehension wa.s,that we might be derailed 
and. the desmtches captured; for as fastis our army 
ad advance^ *he track of it had closed agabi, ♦ike the 
ake,of a ship at sea. Guerillas were roving about tear- 
and destroying bridges. • 

Gr ,1 fi^-irvnute interval of excitefhent 

^ down the tunnel thiwugh the forest, we saw a ijht 
gleaming.^ The engineer said there was no house there— 
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that it must be a fire. But we did not slacken our speed, 
and gradivilly the leaping flarafs grew larger and redder 
until we weije upon them. 

Not one g^nt figure stftod between them«and us. Not: 
one shot bro^ the stilfness of the rfight. ^As d.awn bp>ke 
1 beheld the flat, gray waters of the Sound stretching away 
to the Eastward, and there was the boat at the desolate 
wharf beside the warehouse, her steam rising white in the 
chill morning air. 



•CHAPTER XIV 


THE SAME, CONTIKUEO 

Headquarters Armies of the United States, 
City Point, Viiujinia, Manh 28 , 1865 . 

Dear Mother : I arrived hert» safely the di^^ before 
Yesterday, and I hope that you will soon receive some of 
the letters I forwarded on that day. It is an extraordinary 
plac#,*^his City Point; a military city sprung up like a 
mushroom in a winder. And my breath wjis quite taken 
away when I first caught sight of it on the high table-land. 
The great bay in front of it, which the Appomattox helps 
to make, is a maze of rigging and smoke-pipes, like the 
harbour of a prosperous seaport. ThcrC are gunboats and 
supply boats, schooners and square-riggei*s and steamers, 
all huddled together, and our captain jxiinted out to me 
the Malvern flying Admir^^ Porter s flag. Barges were 
tied up at the long^vharves, and these were piled high 
with wares and flanked by squat warehouses. Although 
it was Sunday, a locomotive was puffing and panting along 
tlfe foot of the ragged iank. 

above, an the flat promontory between the two 
rivers, is Che city of tents and wooden huts, the great trees 
in their fresh feint green towering above the low roo&. 
At the point of tl^ bluff a large flag drooped against its 
staff, and I did not have to be^told that this was General 
Grant’s headquarter. ^ 

There was •offine steamboat lying at the wimidT, and I 
had t^rdly stepped ashore before they told me she was 
President Lincoln’s. I read the name oif her — the River 
%es, the ft-esi^ent is here, too, with Ms wifE^and 
femily. • 

There ye many fellows here with whom I wlis brought 
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up in Boston. I am living with Jack Hancock, whom you 
will reme/nber well. He is ^ captain now, and has a 
beard. ^ ^ 

But I must go on with* my story. I wej^ straight to* 
General Grants headquartei*s, — ju^ft a plain, rough slat 
house such as a contractor might build for a temporary 
residence. Only the high flagstaff and the Stars and 
Stripes distinguish it from many others of the same kind, 
A group of officers stood chatting outside of it, and they 
/^old me that the General had walked overdo get his mail 
He is just as unassuming and democratic as “ my General.’ 
GencKil Rankin took me into the office, a rude roc«n, and 
we sat down at the long table there. Presently the door 
opened, and a man came in with a slouch hat on and his 
coat unbuttoned. Ho was smoking a cigjfr. We rjA* to 
our feet, and I saluted. 

It was the General-in-chief. He stared at me, but said 
nothing. 

“ General, this is Major Brice of General Sherman’s 
staff. He has brofight despatches from GoldsboroV’ said 
Rankin. ® 

He nodded, took off hia* hat and laid it on the table, 
and refiched out for the despatches. While reading them 
he did not move, except to light a^iother cigar. I am 
getting hardened to unrealities, — perhaps I should say 
'nuiTvels, now. Our country abounds in them. It did 
not seem so strange that this siif^nt General with tht? 
baggy trousei’s was the man who had ris63n by leajife and 
bounds in four yearn to be General-in-chief of oul' arhiies. 
His face looks older and more sunken than it did on that 
day in the^^to^t near the Arsenal, in St. Louis, when he 
just ifTOiilitary carpet-Raggcr out of a job. He is 
chang^ ^p^herwise. But how different the impres- 
maiii^^ the man in authority and thqsdme man out 
of authority.^;. # 

He inadf^ a sif Jicient impression upon fne then, as I 
told.you at ^he time. That was because I overj^eard ^is 
well-merited rebuke to Hopper.c But I little dreamed 
that I was booking on the man who was to come out of 
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the West and ^ve this countr)' from disunion. And how 
quietly and simply he Hits done it. witliont.mSo or 
pomp or vaingjory ! Of all those who, with #iSy moans 
at their dispaeal, have tried trf conquer iJ, he is the 
^y, one .who h^s in* any manno*r succeX . He has 
l^n able to hofd him fettered while Sherman has IJZ 
the Confederacy. And these are the two men Ao we^' 
unknown when the war began. 

K ‘/jfGeneml ha<l fiftishe.l reading the .hvspatches 

hc_ folded them quickly and put them in his pocker i 

V- MS’e; h™iid" -f 

*I ’should 

Tathw .say taUcrd to /uvi. He is a m.irked contnust to 
She^an m thuf respect. I believe that ho only otKuied 
his bps to ask twoVue.stioii.s. You may well Ix-lieve that 
they were worth the asking, and they' revealed an inti- 
mate knowledge of our march from Savannah. I was 
interrupted many tunes by the arrival of difi'orent (lenerals 
aides, etc. He sat then' .smoking, impmurbable. Soino- 

h?.fir ’’ no,” but ofterier h.! merely noddesl 

his h«id. Once he a.stounded by a brief (piestioii an 
excitable young lieutenant, who floundi'red. 'I'lie Ocneral 

i^nTa^ "“'•tter he hail 

\Vlpjn I left him ho asked mo where I was quartered 
aild said he hoped I wi^ild be comfortable. ^ 

JacR Hancocl* was waiting for me, and we walked 

<Trv anTW^P . proparatmn, for the roads L getting 
against ? ? preparing for a fifial campaigf 

'hf^ mL r'larvellofis figlit & 

nas .mmlo with his matenal ! I think that ho will 

reckoned amcAfj the greatest Generals of our raae# 

h«f!ri to the Vharf, where we 

horseback tide. They 
knd ^ over the corduroy roatb 

through the swamps, and wherever the bo^s see that 
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tall hat they cheer. They know it as well as the lookout 
tower on t^ae flats of Bermuda •Hundred. He lingers at 
the camp and swaps stories with the« officers, and 
entertains the^sick and, wftunded in the hospitals. Isn't 
it like him ? 

He hgisn’t changed, either. I believe that the great 
men don't change. Away with your Napoleons and your 
Marlboroughs and your Stuarts ! These are the days of 
simple men who command by ‘force of character, as well 
as knowledge. Thank God for the American ! I believe 
that he will change the world, and strip it of its vain- 
glory andihypocrisy. 

In the evening, as we were sitting around Hancock’s 
fire, an officer came in. 

“ Is Major Brice here ? ” he asked. 

I jum^d up. 

“ The President sends his compliments, Major, and wants 
to know if you would care to pay him a little visit.” 

If I would care to pay him a little visit ! That officer 
had to hurry to kfeep up with me as I walked to the 
wharf. Ho led me aboard the River Qv£en, and stopped 
at the door of the after-cabin. 

Mr. Lincoln was sitting unc^r the lamp, slouched down 
in his chair, in the position 1 remevabered so well. It 
was as if I had left him but yesterday. He was whittling, 
and he had made some little toy for his son Tad, whp ran 
out as I entered. 

When he saw me, the President rose to his great height, 
a sombre, towering figure in black. He wears a scraggly 
beard now. But the sad smjle, the kindly eyes in their 
dark caverns, the voice — all were just th% same. I stopped 
when I looked upon the facc.^ It was sad and lined wnen 
I had known but now all the agony endured by the 
millions, cNiofth and South, seemed written «^n*’it. 

“ Don’t you remember me. Major ? ” he asked. « 

The wonder waS'that he had remembered *me ! I twk 
his btg, bony^hand, which reminded ppe of Judge Whippl^ 
Yes, it was^ust as if I had been tjith him always, ana he 
were still the gau^t country lawyer. 
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“ Yes, sir/’ I said, indeed I do/’ 

He looked at me with tllht queer expression ot mirth he 
sometimes ha*^ . / • 

• ‘‘ Are these ^Boston ways, Stevf^ ? ” lu* ask^. “ They’ri^ 

tenacious. , I didn’t tlfink that any man could tmvel so 
close to Sherman iind keep ’em.” ^ 

• “ They’re unfortunate ways, sir,” I said, “ if they l('ad 
you to misjudge me.” 

* He laid his hand on my^ shoulder, just Jis he had done 
at Freeport. * 

J “I know you, Steve,” he said. I shuck an ear of corn 
before I buy it. I’ve kept tab on you a little th(^hv^ five 

( rears, and when I heard Sherman had sent a Major Brice 
ip here, I sent for you.” 

\W9^t I said Vas boyish. “ I tried very hard to get a 
glimpse of you to-cfiiy, Mr. Lincoln. I wanted to see you 
again.” 

He was plainly pleased. 

“ I’m glad to hear it, Steve,” he said. “ Then you haven’t 
joined the ranks of the grumbler^? Ydu haven’t been one 
ofihose who would have liked to try running this country 
for a day or two, just to show rae how to do it ? ” 

” No, sir,” I said laughing 

'‘Good!” he cried* slapping his knee. “ I didn’t think 
you were that kind, Steve. Now sit down and tell me 
about Jhis General of mine who wears seven-leagued boots. 
What w^as it — four h^judred and twenty miles in fifty 
days?* How many navigable rivers did he step across?” 
He hfegail to count on those long fingers of his. “ The 
EdLsto, the Broad, the Catawba, the Petce, and — ? ” 

“ The Cape Fear,^ I said. * 

“Is — is the General a nice^man?” jisked Mr. Lincoln, 
his eyes twinkling. 

“ Yes, sir, Hfe ^s that,” I answered heartily. ‘%And not 
a maj;i in the army wants anything when he is around. 
You# should see that Army of the Missiifeippi, sir. They 
arrived in fJoldsboi^’ ii^ splendid condition.” 

He got up and gathered his coat-tails under his arms, 
and began to walk up and down the cabin. 
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“ What do the boys call the General ? '' he asked. 

I told him “ Uncle Billy.” ft.nd, thinking the story of 
the white looSjks might amuse him, I told hin? that. It did 
amuse him. ^ ^ 

“Well, now,” he saicl, “any man* that Ijas a. nickname 
like th(jt is all right. That s the best recommendation 
you can give the General — just say ‘Uncle Billy.’” Ho 
put one lip over the other. “ You’ve given ‘ Uncle Billy ’ 
a good recommendation, Steve*” he said. “ Did you ever 
hear the story of Mr. Wallace’s Irish gardener ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Wollyiiwhen Wallace was hiring his gardener her asked 
him whom he had been living with. 

“ ‘ Misther Dalton, sorr.’ 

“ ‘ Have you a recommendation, Terence ? ’ 

“ ‘ A ricommindation is it, sorr ? Sure I have nothing 
agin Misther Dalton, though he moightn’t be knowing 
just the respict the likes of a first-class garthencr is 
entitled to.’ ” 

He did not Lau^h. He seldom does, it. seems, at his 
own stories. But I could not help laughing over the 
“ ricommindation ” I had given the General. He knew 
that I was embarrassed, and sj^id kindly : — 

“Now tell me something about fXJncle Billy’s Bum- 
mers.’ I hear that they have a most effectual way of 
tearing up railroads.” e 

I told him of Poe’s contrivance the hook and chaiil, 
and how the heaviest rails were easily overturned with it, 
and how the ties were piled and fired and the rails twi.st(*d 
out of shape. The President listened to every word with 
intense interest. 

“ By Jing ! ” he exclaimed, “ we have got a General. 
Ca3sar burnt bfi bridges behind him, but Sherman burns 
his Taili€ rNow tell me some more.” 

He helped me along by asking questions. Then I b^gan 
to tell him how tfte negroes had flocked into dur camps, find 
how ^simply 8nd plainly the Genera} hall talked# to th^i, 
advising them against violence oftany kind, and explaining 
to them thkt “ Freedom ” meant only the liberty to earn 
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their own living in their own way, and not freedom from 
work. 

■' Wc have got a General, sure enough,” he <;rted. “ Ho 
tolks to them plainly does he,*so.that they understand / 
1 say W you, :^ricc, he went on earnestly, “ the import- 
ance of plain talk' can t be overestimated. Any khoucht 
however abstruse, can be put in speech that a boy or a’ 
ne^o can grasp. Any bool^ however deep, can be writtmi 
m tenns that everylxKly can comprehend, if a man only 
tries hani enough. When I was a boy I u.sed to hi ar th4 
neighbour talking, ;ind it bothercsl me .so because I could 
not understiind them that I used to .sit up half 4 lu‘*ni-dit 
.thinking things out for myself. I reinembi.r that 1 did 
notimow what ^he word nifr im'ant. So J stonnecl 

my^fiidies then ayd then- and got a volumi' of Eiidid. 
cefore I got through I could everything in it 

and I have never been bothered with since. ’’ 

' thought of those wonderfully limjiid speeches of his : of 
the hroeport debates, and of the contrast between his style 
and Douglas s.. And I undemtoixl thoteason for it at last. 

1 mndei-stood the su])romo mind that had conceived the 
reeport Que.stion. And as I* stood bi fore him then, at 
the close of this fearful wai^ the words of the Gospel wen* 
m my mind. So 4 he last shall be first, and the first 
last; for many be called, but few chosen.” 

Hoy I wished that all those who have maligned and 
.^rla^cd h,,,, conid talk „itl, hi,,, as I I, ml 
eim : lo knm'^ his great heart would di.sarm them of all 
mitogonrsm. They would feel, as 1 feel, that his life is 

^•avS t£ Th5"" burdens .so much 

critSSm. ^ F' ‘U,hamed of their 

He said to me once: "Brice, I hope we-Rre in sight of 
i^vmore'Sht*^ bone that wc may get through*wfthout 

y yiore fighting. I don t want to see any r^re of our 

KSTl'id 'r*. if Stag to 

? mere)— merty.” 

has &n^nn ^ '"^ntion Colfax’s case^He 

has been^on my mmd ever since. Mr. Lincoln listened 
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attentively. Once he sighed, and he was winding- 1 ,' i 
fingers arorand each other while*! talked. ^ 

1 saw«»uke man captured Mr T^iTipnln t i 
“ And if a tec^inicality .t^ijr help him out M ^ ®®”‘^*^ded. 
within his own skirmish line^at flie ti’n^f 'Th^S 
skirmi Jers had not fallen back on each-si^of £ 

Brice, he said, with that sorrowful smile “n k- 
nicahty might save Colfax, but it won’t save mo T 
man a fnend of yours ? ” he asLd. 
lhat was a poser. 

td1"we„\ S,' VI' 

“ By Jing ! ” he exclaimed. (That seems to bo a f-ivoin- 
ite expression of his.) “Those fellows were bom tXh ' 
?bonT'l South would have qidUong alo ' 

hemSteirif thf ‘"""r -ay, aid S"feo 

them must ho exactly a friend of yoiuN, 

inThis way.” ' ^^ason why you are pleading foi hihi 

him'^ff on‘l ^ ‘^ngth, “I should like to get 

AiS I^told hbr" Virginia Carvfl.” 

^e had hLoH about Miss Ca?vcl, and how 

the hot loS r" ««rgeant that day ip 

Whipple ^ ^ » nursed .Judge 

hclTiod*thriso^^^ w^oman, he ^id. “ Those women have 
And vet wo m ° prolong /his war about three years. 

are te bo thT * »aWn’s sake. They 

Is sho o tv-' a’-*r patriots in days to come. 

Is she a friencb-of yours, too, Steve ? ” 

What»vwas I to say ? 

1.0 Iff ^ answered finally. “I haver had 

ColToVpr'^t ’^^5. “she’s a daughter of 

Carvel. I always Bad an admiration for j^at man. 
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An ideal Southern gentleman of the old school, — courteous, 
as honourable and open arftho day, and iis bravg as a lion. 
You’ve heard^ the story of how he threw named 

■‘Babcock out #f his store, who tlted^to bribe him i 
• **} heaiid you tell ft in that tavern, sir.^ And I have 
heard it sincc.^* .It did me good to hear the ^Colonel 
praised. 

“ I always liked that story,” he vSJiid. “ By the way, 
what’s become of the Colonbl ^ ” 

“ He got away — South, sir,” I answered. “ He couldn’,^ 

^ stand it. He hasn’t been hr^ard of since the sii miner of 
’63. They think he was killed in Texas. HuUth^y are 
not positive. They probably never will be,” 1 added. 

He was silent awhile. 

“4Ppo bad!”*hc said. “Too bad! What stuflF those 
men are made off And so you want me to pardon this 
Colfax?” 

“ It would be presumptuous in me to go that far, sir,” 
I replied. But I hoped you might speak of it to the 
General when he comes. And I woftla be glad of the 
opportunity to testify.” 

He took a few strides up and down the room. 

“Well, well,” he said, that’s my vice — pardoning, 
saying ves. It’s al^^ays one more drink with me. It — ” 
he smiled — “ it makes me sleep better. I’ve pardoned 
enoug/i Rebels to populate New Orleans. Why,” he 
cbntinued, with his whimsical look, “just before I left 
Washinj^on, incomes one of your Missouri senators with 
a list of Kebels who arc shut up in McDowell’s and Alton. 
I said 

“ * Senator, you’rfe not going to ask me to turn loose all 
those at once ? ’ 

“.He said just what you said when you^jwere speaking 
of Missouri % ^hile ago, that he was afraid •guerilla 
war^re, and that the war was nearly over. I signed 'em. 
And then wHat does he do but pull oflt another batch 
lo^er thgn the fll^t!^ And those were worle than* the 
first. 

“ ‘ What I you don’t want me to turn these Idose, too ? ’ 
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“ ‘ Yes, I do, Mr. President. I think it will pay to be 
merciful.* r. ** 

“ ‘ ThenfdWrned if I don^t,' I said, and I signed *em.” 


STEAME]ft “River Qveen/’ 

On the Po^:o^xc,^ April 9, 18^5. 

Dear Mother : I am glad that the telegrams I have 
been able to send reached you safely. I have not had 
time to write, and this will be* but a short letter. 

% You will be surprised to see this heading. I am on the 
President’s boat, in the President’s party, bound with liinii 
for Waslv.ngton. And this is how it happened : The very 
afternoon of the day I wrote you, General Sherman himself 
arrived at City Point on the steamer Russia. I heard* the* 
salutes, and was on the wharf to meet hbn. Tha^^nine 
afternoon he and General Grant and Admiral Porter went 
aboard the River Queen to see the President. How I 
should have liked to be present at that interview ! 

After it was over they all came out of the cabin together : 
General Grant sifcnt, and smoking, as usual ; General 
Sherman talking vivaciously ; and Lincoln and tiio 
Admiral smiling and listening. That was historic. I 
shall never expect to sec such ^ sight again in all my da}’s. 
You can imagine my surprise when.the President called 
me from where I was standing at some distance with the 
other officers. He put his hand on my shoulder thcyi and 
there, and turned to General Shenvan. 

“ Major Brice is a friend of mine, General,” he' said. 
“ I knew him in Illinois.” 


“ He never told me that,” said the General. 

“I guess he’s got a great* many imjbortant things shut 
up inside of him,” said M^. Lincoln, banteringly. “ Bui 
he gave you a^ood recommendation, Sherman. He !»aid 
that yof<i avore white socks, and that the «b(5ys liked you 
and called you ‘ Uncle Billy.’ And I told him thaj^ was 
the best recommendation he could give anybody.” « 
leiwas frightened. But the Gei)eral*t)nly looked at 
with those eyes that go through^, every thing, and then he 
laughed. ' 
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Bnce, he said “you’ll have my reputation ruined.” 
Sherman, said Mr. Lincoln, “you don’t. want the 
Major nght ajyay, do you ? Let him stay ardbad here for 
a while with me. I think he’ll^find it interesting ” He 
^Ipd at.the Generi!l-in.chief, who was imiling just a 
httlc bit Ive.^ot a sneaking notion that .Grant’s 
going to CIO something. 

Then they all laughed. 

“Certainly, Mr. Lincoln’^ said my General, “you may 

have Bnce. Be careful he doesn’t talk you to death-^^ 
Ihe s said too much already.” ^ ueacn-^- 

That is how I came to stay. 

I have no time now to tell you all that I have seen and 
whwiim the President, and have gone 

anw there were tears in his eyes ^ 

And if T hnA *1^ ^ there, with the President 

«houl^ Choi thi^^lT^ -- 4ain i 

disabled steamei.Iav i^r ’’f a 

of piles fho ConfedirtS hi fbCr^ Mr U 
not wait. There were hut o f would 

we stepped into Adftniral Por*^erWw Party, and 

were rnwoH t>* i ^^t<rs twelve-oared barege and 

Prison. ^ within a Hock of Libby 

and?ha{f to Q*en^r*WeitS’ ^h the mile 

deijfial mansion oT hrcSLrLl^^ 

our anxiety. I shall r^ma^K if^^' i ima«ne 

that day. a tell Kl “ / ®aw ^im 

/ . , lack figure of sorrow, with thi high silk 

K K 
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hat we have learned to love. Unafraid, his heart rent 
with pity, the walked unharmed amid such tumult ixs I 
have rarely teen. The windows filled, the streets ahead 
of us became choked, aS* the word that the President 
was coming rah on liko‘quick-firo. The mob shpiited and 
pushed. Drunken men reeled against him. The negro(>s 
wept aloud and cried hosannas. They pressed upon him 
that they might touch the hem of his coat, and one threw 
himself on his knees and kissed the President’s feet. 

^ Still ho walked on unharmed, past the ’ashes and the 
ruins Not as a conqueror was ho come, to march in , 
triun'iwh. .. Not to destroy, but to heal. Though there 
were many times when we had to fight for a path through^ 
the crowds, he did not seem to feel the danger. 

Was it because he knew that his hoifr was nok^'ct 

come ? • 1 

To-day, on the boat, as we were steaming between the 

green shores of the Potomac, I overheard him reading to 

Mr. Sumner; — 

“ Duncan is in Ins grave ; 

After life’s titful fever ho sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst ; nor steel, nor poison. 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further.” 

WiLtARD’s Hotet., Washinoton, Api il 10, 180.'>. 

I have looked up the passage, and have written dt ip 
above. It haunts me. 
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THE MAN, OE SOItHOWS 

• 

The train was late — vvvy laU* It was Virginia wl#) 
^rst caught sight of* the new dona' of the t^aj>itol through 
;he slanting rain, but sh(' merely pressed hei* together 
ind said nothing. In tlu* dingy bi’iek station of the 
Baftiinorc andJJhio Railroad inorij tlian om* pei’son paused 
to Tb%k after then^ and a kind-hearted lady who had been 
in the cixr kissed the girl good-bye. 

You think that you can find your uncle's house, iny 
df‘ar ? ” she asked, glancing at Virginia with concern. 
Through all of that long journ(‘y sh(‘. had worn a look 
anart. “ Do you think you can find your uncle’s house ? ” 
* Virginia started. And then she smjl(>d as she looked 
at the honest, alert, and sqiuifcly built gentleman beside 
her. % 

“ Captain Brent %an, Mrs. Wan*,” she said. “ He can 
find anything.” 

^ Whereupon the kind lady gave the Captain her hand. 

“ You look as if yoTl eoidd, Captain,” said she. “ Re- 
meipber* if Ceiferal Carvel is out of town, you promised 
to brihg her to me.” 

Yes, ma’am,” s^id Captain Lige, “ and so I sJuill.'' 

Kcrridg(*, kerridge ! Right dis-a-way ! No sah, dat 
ain’t de keiTidge you wants. ^Dat’s it, lad\% you’se lookin’ 
at It. Kerridge, kemdge, kerridge ! ” ^ 

Virginia tri4d bravely to smile, but she wsJf #cry near 
to t#ars as sh^ stood on the uneven pavement and looked 
at the scrawny l^rses standing patiently ir^ the steady 
dc^npouP. All sorts People were coming and goiftg, — 
army officers and navy ^cers and citizens states and 
territories, driving up and driving away. 


K K 2 
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And this was Washington ! 

She was i^hinking then of the fnultitude who came here 
with aching hearts, — with heavier hearts than was hers 
that day. Ho\^ many gf Jhe throng hurryiitg by would 
not flee, if they could, back to the peacefui homes they 
had left^ But perhaps those homes 'were gone now. 
Destroyed, like her own, by the war. Women with chil- * 
dren at their breasts, and mothers bowed with sorrow, had 
sought this city in their agony. Young mgn and old had 
came hither, striving to keep back the thoughts of dear 
ones left behind, whom they might never see again. And 
by the thousands and tens of thousands they had passed 
from here to the places of blood beyond. 

Kerridge, sah ! Kerridge ! ” 

“ Do you know where General Daniel parvel lives i. 

Yes, sah, reckon I does. I Street, sah. Jump right 
in, sah.’' 

Virginia sank back on the stulfy cushions of the rattle- 
trap, and then sat upright again and stared out of the 
window at the dismal scene. They were splashing through 
a sea of mud. Ever since they htvd left St. Louis, Captaih 
Lige had done his best to cKfeer her, and he did not intend 
to desist now. r 

“ This beats all,” he cried. ‘‘ So this is Washington ! 
Why, it don’t compare to St. Louis, exc^t we haven’t 
got the White House and the Capitol. Jinny, it would^ 
take a scow to get across the street, and we don’t Jjiave 
ramshackly stores and nigger cabins bang *ap against fine 
houses like that. This is ragged. That’s what it is, 
ragged. We don’t have any, dirty pickaninnies dodging 
among the horses in our residence streets. I declare, 
Jinny, if those aren’t pigs I ’/ 

Virginia laurfied. She could not help it. 

‘‘ Poor^Lige i ’ she said, I hope Uncle Di niel has some 
breakfast for you. You’ve had a good deal to put up v/ith 
on this trip.’’ 

“ Ebrdy, Jinny,” said the Captaii., "Id put with)a 
good deal more than this for the Wke of going anywhere 
with you.” 
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“ Even to such a doleful place as this ? she sighted. 

"‘This is all right, if^he sun'll only comot>ut and dry 
things up an^l let us see the green on those he said. 

'' Lordy, hovv^ I do love to see tlie spring g^jpen in the sun- 
light!'' . . • 

She put out her hand over his. 

** Lige,” she said, “ you know you’re just trying to keep 
up* my spirits. You’ve bej^n doing that ever since wo left 
home.” , 

“ No such thing,*’ he replied with vehemence. Ther^^s 
nothing for you to be cast down about.” 

“ Oh, but there is ! ” she cried. “ Suppose I tiin\ make 
your Black Republican President pardon Clarence ! *’ 

* Pooh ! ” siyd the Captain, squeezing her hand and 
trjfiftg to appear* unconcerned. “Your Uncle Daniel 
knows Mr. Lincoln. He’ll have that arranged,” 

Just then the rattletrap pulled up at the sidewalk, the 
wheels of the near side in four inches of mud, and the 
Captain leaped out and spread the umbrella. They were 
in front of a rather imposing house of brick, Hanked on 
eJUe side by a house just like it, and on the other by a 
scries of dreary vacant lots wlffere the rain had collected 
in pools. They climbed 4he steps and rang the bell. In 
due time the door was opened by a smiling yellow butler 
in black. 

“ Does General Carvel live here ? ” 

“ Yas, miss. But ke ain’t to homo now. Done gone to 
New Y^rk.” • 

“Oh, faltered Virginia. “Didn’t he get my telegram 
day before yesterc^ay ? I sqpt it to the War Demrtment.” 

“ He’s done gone since Saturday, miss.” And then, 
evidently impressed by the y 4 )ung lady’s looks, he added 
hospitably, “ Kin I do anything fo’ you, nfiss ? ” 

“I’m his bi#ce, Miss Virginia Carvel, and this^ii Captain 
Brefiit.” 

The yellow butler’s face lighted up. 

Com% right iff, Miss Jinny. Done hearcT de Gftieral 
of you often — ^yas’m. De General’ll J>e to home 
(iis a’teijioon, suah. ’Twill do him good ter see you, Miss 
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Jinny. Hes been mighty lonesome. Walk right in, 
Cap’n, and ^ake yo’sclves at hoftie. Lizbeth — Lizbeth ! ’’ 
A yellow imife came running down the staii;s. Heali’s 
Miss Jinny ? ” ^ ^ « 

“ Lan’ of goodness ! ” cried Lizbeth. '' J kn®ws ]\liss • 
Jinny. f)one seed her at Calve’t House. How is voii 
Miss Jinny?” 

^Wery well, Lizbeth,” said Virginia, listlessly sitting 
down on the hall sofa. “ Can you give us son^e breakfast ? ’’ 
Yas’m,” said Lizbeth, “ jes’ reckon we kin.” She 
ushered them into a walnut dining room, big and high 
and soi*nbi:«, with plush^bottomed chairs placed abbiit — 
walnut also ; for that was the fashion in those days. But 
the Captain had no sooner seated himself tijan he shot ^ip 
again and started out. 

“ Where are you going, Lige ? ” 

“ To pay off the carriage driver,” he said. 

''Let him wait,” said Virginia. “I’m going to the 
White House in a little while.” 

“ What — what for ? ” he gasped. 

“To see your Black Republican President,” she replied! 
with alarming calmness. ^ 

“ Now, Jinny,” ho cried, in ^excited appeal, “ don’t go 
doin’ any such fool trick as that. Youi Uncle Dan’l will 
be here this afternoon, i/e kno\vs the President. And 
then the thing’ll be fixed all right, and no misUiher 
Her reply was in the same tone — edmost a monotoiic — 
which she had used for three days. It made the Qaptain 
very uneasy, for he knew when she spoke in that way 
that her will was in it. 

“ And to lose that time,” she answered' “ may be to have 
him shot.” , 

“ But you cai^t get to the President without creden- 
tials,” he objected. o * 

“ What ! ” she flashed, “ hasn’t any one a right to sec the 
President ? You inean to say that he will not see a woinUn 
in troifrble ? ^Then all these pretty atoriSs I hcaj^ of hiw 
are false. They are made up by tne Yankees.” 

Poor Captdin Lige ! He had some notion of th^multi- 
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lude of calls upon Mr. Lincoln, csjK^cijilly at that time. 
But he could not, he daroft not, remind her of the principal 
reiison for tiiis, — Lees siirren^ler and the ^;fj^>proachim^^ 
end of the ^^^lr. And then the (^^a]>tain Jjad iK‘ver scaui 
'Mr# Lincoln. Jn ihr di.stant valh'y of the Mi.ssissij>pi he 
had only heard of the President very (‘tuiilictiuj^ things. 
‘He had heard him criticised and n‘\il(‘d and praised, just 
every man who goes ^o ihv Whiti* House, be he stunt 
or sinner. Ai^l, during an administration, no man at a 
distance may come at a President's tnu' character ai#l 
worth. The Captain laid .s(‘(‘n Lincoln caricatured vilely. 
And again he had read and heard the j)leasant.#anf‘cdotes 
^of which Virginia had spoken, until he did not know 
whflt to lK‘liev^\ 

for irginu\i he knew her partisanship to, and un- 
doing love lor, th(‘ South : he knew the class prejudice 
which was bound to assert itself, and he liad seen enough 
in th(‘ girls demeanour to h'ar that she wsis going to demand 
rather than implore. She did not come of a race that was 
wont to bend the knee. 

• “ Well, well, ’ he said despairingly, *'you must cat some 
breakfast first. Jinny.” 

She w'aited with an ominous calmness until it was 
brought in, and th(*fi she took a part of a roll and some 
coffee. 

^ “ 'I^iis w’on't do,” exclaimed the Cajitain. “ Why, why, 
that^won’t get you hapifw'ay to Mr. Lincoln.” 

She H];iook hft’ head half smiling. 

“You must eat enough, Lige,”*shc said. 

He was tinisheij in an iiK^x^dibly short time, and amid 
the protestation.s of Lizbctli and the; yellow butler they 
got into the carriage agair^ and splashed and rattled 
toward the W hite House. Once Virgiifia glanced out, 
and catching *ght of the bedraggleil Hags on houses 
in h<)nour of^ Lee’s surrender, a look of jiain crossed her 
fac0. The Captain could not repress a note of warning. 

Jinn^” said ffe, “4 have an idea that you’ll fin^ the 
President a ^ood deal ora man. Now if you’re allowed to 
see hiin^domt get him mad, Jinny, whatever ^ou do.” 
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stared straight ahead. 

te^Jlr^arwoS? ”■«' ■“* 'o* Hi. 

»gS'’rhc''&etS" ‘IS", •V,<»- in 

portico ?«d its broad wings. And th^y umed*in ‘'und 
the dripping trees of the grounds. A camWe wS 
black coachman and footman was ahead of them^ and fcJ pv 
saw two stately gentlemen descend from iS’ o^ th^ 
guard ^ the door. Then their turn came. The^antain 
‘ ■" '>“* and gave 

Sb '^^^t for us this time, Jinny,” said he 

She shook her head and went in, he followintr and tbev' 

ThTtecoS floo‘r the Ptesi'denS ofRiJ^on 

tne second floor. There were many people in the com* 

dow, and one or two joung offioers in blue »ho .ZS” 
hen She passed them with her head high. 

It w2 foil Z aff ‘He anteroora. 

walkeScct^v S { T thanked. But she 

Captain Lige was Wdt'her!®^'''’ 

‘‘ Can we see the President ? ” he rsked 
“ No.”^ appointment ? ” said Mie old^ian. 

shlkTnriiirhl^H ^Ti turn, sir,” he said, 

“ It’s Sw wil Virgini‘a. And he added : 

ernors a.^ „ ^ waiting youy turn, there’s so many gov- 

owr It’s senators, although the sessira’s 

oven lijsoa busy time, miss.” - 

ymginia went very close to him. 

with an do something ? " she said. ' And added, 

and death ^ see him. It's a matiter of life 

She saw IPstantly, with a woman’s instinct, ^hat her 
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words had had their effect. The old man glanced at her 
again, as if demurring. • giancea at her 

Jhe ovdci-siire very strict.” he .said. “Rut the President 
told me to give -proeodence t<i cases when a liie is in 

Doddridge comes out, and I'll .see what I can do for von 
Give me your jame, please, miss.” ^ 

She remained standing where she was. In a little whib 
the hcav^ door opened, and a portly, rubicund man cami> 
out with a smile on his lace. 'lie b^oke into a laS X« 

Y "lemorv of fvh’at he 

"inoh <dr his gravity. The door 
keepfi- slipped iijto the room, and there^wius a silent 

Ihe President will .sec you, miss” 

^.Captain Ligc started forward with her, but she restrained 

“Wait for me here, Lige,” she said. * 
the t hf '“'f* there were rnaps on 

Could this ftintastically tall, stooping figure before her 
be hat o Iho PrctiJ,„t „f th.. sLt™ i Sho^Iton,^ 

Sc XS'i'te S,e. T™ '"’l 'r ■ “ 

hair,- th? iJaihlwh he "tt.T' h 

m?ny'Tthc“° “‘"/“‘“v' He might 
Wacky “ 

aw^~“ “"■ ' ■' I>b■■ breath taken 

Somchewthatamile 
” 'S*® “P.” he ansn-ered.' 

a.. hh/wL“m'^r£;t.!b'iCfe®r->- “{haveeme 
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“ Miss Carvel,” said the Prp«iHor.f i. i • 
u^ently, “^^have rar^y been «so flattered^'^n^.n!' 

I hope Fhave not dif^ppointed you” ^ 

Virginia wa^ justly angry. • 

Oh, you haven’t,” she cried, her eVes flaahir)o-t“ Kn 
^ you would call a Rebel.” • 

Ihe mirth in the dark corners of his eyes distm-Hp,! i 

wr,a“l,';r ^ 

foS”a'Zair^" J -f.li 

sav wha/TTil^°“’” Virmnia; “I think that I can 
» w >> ^ f ®’’'y better standing.” 

that^av “that’s not strange. I’m 

2mi,7dT’ mo , f to come out better. That 

Tanner Fvo h! "l ,7“ Gfomoral Ruck 

Uiinh^ ^ (^1 ho.xid of BitV*k, Miss Carvel ? No Well 

vvar One dal the Mormon 

‘ • e clay the boys asked him o^er to the sqnixrc to 

make a ™cch Tho Ga.mml wa» a l.ttlo 

to bia W ^ standing up, Liza,’ hoi.sai.l 

trouble is lb ^ along, ihilj* 

sto ’L vvl bist. Hcftv’nl I going to 

Stop cm when J want to ? ’ ^ p 

cnlim'’ ^ ^b'clare, Big-k,’ said ^she, ‘I gave yon 

down Tb!?'!^ "77- to doi to let 

uown. that 11 end it, I rorkon.’ 

abmit '?"t 0"0r to the square and talked for 

to b ,n o r*" *ben a Chicago /nan shouted 

to him to dry up The General looked pained. 

is foT^Jr^n^’ ^ Gvery bit as bad for me aS it 

I’m never • i b*^'’c to hand upoa clmir, boy^ becaijkc 
other way *bis goldarned speech any 
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. Mr. Lincoln had told this so comically that Virginia 
' wiis forced to laugh, and ^he innnj^iiatcly hi^ttd herself. 
A man who c^uld^oke at such a lime certainly^could not 
feel the cares And responsibdities ot^ his ottig.'. Ho should 
hnvt^been R coiuedian. * And yet this was the President 
who had conductedlhc war, Ayhose Gc‘nerals had cor*|uered 
the Confederacy. And she was comci to ask him a favour. 

\Siginia sw^allowed h(Tj)ij<le. 

* “ Mr. Lincoluji’ she began, “ I have come to talk to you 
pibout my cousin, Colonel Clarence Ck)lfax.” 

• “I shall be hapi)y to talk to you about your cousin, 
ColonePColfax, Mis.s Carvel. Is he your third &r tourth 
^)usin ? 

“ Me is my tir.^b co\isin,’' shi‘ retorted. 

“ Bf*h(i in th(' <lity?'’ asked Mr. Lincoln, innocently. 
“ Why didn’t he coriu‘ w'ith you ? 

“ Oh, haven’t you hoard ? she cried. “ H(* is Clarence 
Colfax, of St. Louis, now a Colonel in the army of the 
Cv)n federate States.’' 

“ Whicli army ? ” asked i\Ir. Lincoln. 

Virginia tossed her head in exasperal ion. 

“ In Gen(*ral Josejih Johnstorfs army,” she replied, try- 
ing to be })aticnt. “But mm'* she gulped, “now he hfis 
bc*en arrested as a sp;f by G(‘neral Sluu’man’s army.” 

“ That’s too bad,” answered Mr. Lincoln. 

“ Ami — and they art‘ going to shoot him.” 

Tljjit’s worse,” siiiW Mr. Lincoln, gravc‘]y. “ But I 
expect ho deslTV^s it.” 

“Oil, no, he doesn’t,” she cried. •“ You don’t know how 
brave ho is ! Ho fl<jated dow^ tin* Mississippi on a log, 
out of Vicksburg, and brought back thou.sands and thou- 
^^sjindsof percussion caps. H(‘ rpwed acro.ss the river when 
the Yankee fleet was going dowm, and set fife to Do Soto 
so that they cftujd see to shoot.” 

“ Miill,” said^Mr. Lincoln, “ that’s a good starter.” 

Thfen he looked thoughtful. * 

“Miss CSrvel,” said ht, “that argument reminds m(? of 
a stoiy about a man I usea to know in the old days in 
Illinois, pis name was McNeil, and he was* a lawyer. 
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One day he was defending a prisoner for assault and battery 
before JucAgp Drake. ^ ^ 

‘ Judgv says McNbiL ‘ you oughtn’t to 4ock this man 
up. It was affair fight, ^d he’s the best m^n in the state 
in a fair fight. Ana, what’s more, he’s neyer been Ikkcd 
in a fak fight in his life.’ ” « 

“ * And if your honour does lock me up,’ the prisoner put 
in, ‘ I’ll give your honour a thunderin’ big lickin' wh^ I 
get out.’ ” 

r “The Judge took off his coat. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ it’s a powerful queer argument, 
but tKe Qourt will admit it on its merits. The prisoner 
will please to step out on the grass.’ ” 

This time Virginia contrived merely togmile. She*was 
striving against something, she kne>|^ not what.«^ *Her 
breath was coming deeply, and she was dangerously near 
to tears. Why ? She could not tell. She had come into 
this man’s presence despising herself for having to ask 
him a favour. The sight of his face she had ridiculed. 
Now she could not 'look into it without an odd sensation. 
What was in it ? Sorrow? Yes, that was nearest it. ** 
What had the man done^? Told her a few funny stories 
— given quizzical answers to same of her questions. Quiz- 
zical, yes ; but she could not be sure^^then there was not 
wisdom in them, and that humiliated her. She had never 
conceived of such a man. And, be it added gratuitously, 
Virginia deemed herself something 'of an adept in doling 

with men. , 

“ And now,” said Mi*. Lincoln, “ to continue for the 
defence, I believe that Colopel Colfax, first distinguished 
himself at the time of Camp Jackson, when of all the 
prisoners he refused to accept a parole.” 

Startled, shedooked up at him swiftly and then do'wn 
again. // Y es,” she answered, “ yes. But oh,*' Mr. Lincoln, 
please don’t hold that against him.” 

If she co^ld only have seen his face then. But tier 

lashcxa were aropped. 

“ My dear young lady,” replied the President, “ I 
him for it. ’ I was merely elaborating the argum^pt whicn 
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you have begun. On the other hand, it is a pit^ t.nat he 
^ should have taken off that*liniform which he (^rned,and 
attempted to gnter General Shcnjpim’s lines as^ civilian, 


had ^pok^ thes? last words very gentry, but she was 
too excited to heed his gentleness. Sne drew hemijf up, a 
gleam in her eyes like the crest of a blue wave in a storm. 

spy ! she cried ; it takes inorc^ coinuge to be a 
^py than anythjpg else in tvar. Then he will be ^hot. 
'You are not content in the North with what you hav^ 
gained. You are not content with depriving us of our rights, 
and* GUI* fortunes, with forcing us back to an idle^iance 
despise. You are not content with humiliating our 
Generals and putting innocent men in prisons. But now I 
supp!!%‘ you wilf sl^ot us all. And all this mercy that 1 
have heard about mejuis nothing — nothing — " 

Why did she falter and stop ? 

Miss Carvel,” said the President, “ I am afraid from 
what I have heard just now, that it means nothing.” 

Oh, the sadness of that voice, — the ibeft’able sadness, — 
th^ sadness and the woe of a great nat ion ! And the 
sorrow in those eyes, the sorrel of a heavy cross borne 
meekly, — how heavy none ifill ever know. The pain of a 
crown of thorns wornp for a world that did not understand. 


No wonder Virginia faltered and was silent. She looked 
at Abuaham Lincoln standing there, bent and sorrowful, 
and it^was as if a lighWhad fallen upon him. But strangest 
of all in tjiat^itnfnge moment was that she felt his strength. 
It was the same strength she had*felt in Stephen Brice. 
This was the thougjit that cajfie to her. 

Slowly she walked to the window and looked out across 
, the green grounds where the ^ind was shaking the wet 
trees, past the unfinished monument to the* Father of her 
country, and icfoss the broad Potomac to AlexAiidria in 
the distance. The rain beat upon the panes, and 
^eiFshe knew* that she was crying softl/to herself. She 
nadsmet atforce tHRt she could not conquer, she had lo^ed 
upon a ^rrow that she cmild not fathom, albeit she had 
known sorrow. ^ 
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through h^rteam'l^hTs c‘om 

WtlnSToT" Ho had Klacol ??£ 

him1;attriry!''“®‘”“’' %»a«.ofoiifr„„, 

She obeyed him then like a child Wra • , 

standing. ' ^’<?n:iamed 

^^11 me about your cousiri/* he said • “ ovo ^• 
fo marry him ? ” ’ ^ 

She hung an instant on her answer. Would thnf o • 
Clarehce.’ But in that moment she could nol haw^ T"" 
anything but the truth to save her soul 
“ No, Mr. Lincoln,” she said ; “ I was— but T diVJ. f 

X ho^Su".: 

Mr. Lincoln smiled. 

happened to see Colonel Colfax caii- 
tured is now in Washington. When your name was eivc!, 
o mo, I sent for him. Perhaps he is in the antefoom 

defendoV^'^''*'^ ‘hat this offid»er 

dofemlcd your cousin and osked me to pardon him.” 

wh.^:i‘oi“.?EoX:,„5' 

and ?'p,^"itrho 

The usher went out. Then the door opened, and a voun^ 

quickly into the voom,and ^owed 
wP^!f w ^ u® ‘ho President. But Mr. Lincoln’s “eyes 

on the^^irl. He saw her 

comp H pW' ®o.w her lips part and the colour 

come flooding into her face.^ But she did not rise. 

reflp^r "‘Shed. But the light in her eyes was 

I incoi?v " '^u' Abraham 

Lincoln knew the human heart. 

faciiig the President, the**girl 
starmg at h\s profile The door cl« sed 'nehind kirn. . 

tn ^^i®’ “ when you asked me 

p on Colonel Colfax, I believe that you ,„toId me 
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hjs own skirmish lines when he 


WilR 


1 


he Ws inside 
captured.” 

“ Yes, sir, he was.” 

• Suddenly >'^ephen turned. a.><f imnell.sl iJ.r v ■ 

donfs gaze, and so his eye^ .net-\Z i ts ' I 
time and place,— for the while et n "V 

iMi'. Lincoln wiu sjici'iki'ng .4^11,)' “lol’ln-'l. 

: hiin ' jiirvSinf 

"f 'i.«i O' • 

Uh said Virginia, dust (he e.xelainatmn escanod 

Vi^nothing more. 'J he .-nm.son that had hetrayed Ler 
dee^.K-fl on luf chec-ks. Slowly the eyes .she hail yieldecS 
to . ti.phen came hack again and iv.sted on (he I’niident 

continued, that 1 am not letting olM'olonel (o'oKax on 
a.tethnicidity I mii .sparing hi.s liCe," he .said slowly 
bcc.uiso the time fir which *ve have been waiting and 
longing f,r four years is ijow at hand— the time to be 

nieraful. Let u.s al|,thank (Jod Ibr it ” 

I c.,fc " I <liJ not know you when 

1 nafi hc^aid JMajor lii’ice i>raisr‘ vnn OK ” u 

EHrVli'Sr 

ness might l« mken .,w„y “ '’""’‘’•"f ‘heir bitter- 

“ 3", ‘^kinrnpo-^ 

“Virginia,” 
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has been my sorrow, and your pain has oeen my pain 
What you^ have lost, I have idst. And what you Wve 
gained,” hakdded subVi^^mly, “ I have gained.” 

He led her gently t^ ^he window. •Th^T clouds were’ 
flying before the wind, and a patbh of ]plue ^ky shone 
above tjie Potomac. With his long arm he pointed across 
the river to the south-east, and as if by a miracle a shaft 
of sunlight Tell on the white houses of Alexandria. 

the first days of the War,” he said, “a flag flew- 
in sight of the place where George Washington lived 
ana died, I used to watch that flag, and thank God that ' 
WashhigV^n had not lived to see it. And sometimes, — 
sometimes I wondered if God had allowed it to be put in - 
irony just there.” His voice seemed to catch. “Thar 
was wrong,” he continued. I should^h^Ve knowif ^hat 
this was our punishment — that the sight of it was my 
punishment. Before we could become the great nation 
He has destined us to be, our sins must be wiped out in 
blood. You loved that flag, Virginia. You love it still. 

I say in all sincerity, may you always love it. May the 
day come when this Nation, North and South, may \o^k 
back upon it with revereno^. Thousands upon thousands 
of brave Americans have die^ under it for what they 
believed was right. But may the day come again when 
you will love that flag you see there now — Washington’s 
flag — better still.” 

He stopped, and the tears wer^ wet upon Vir^niaV 
lashes. She could not have spoken then, o 

Mr. Lincoln went over to his desk and sat down before 
it. Then he began to write, slouched forward, one knee 
on the floor, his lips moving §,t the same time. 
When, he got up again he seemed taller than ever. 

‘♦^er^^ hdisaid, ‘‘ I gubss that will fix it. I’ll have 
that seM^%r Sherman. I have already |;p^ken to him 
abonyfe .ntftter.” . 

TH^rad not Uhank him. It was beyond them noth. 
He?^m&^ ifc Stephen with that ^qi^izzidSil look (gi his ^e 
he hiq feo oft^ S^n him wear. ^ 

^ Steve,”<fefe said, “ I’ll tell you a story. The other night 
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Hartaa was here making a speech to a crowd out of the 
window, and my boy Tad#vas sitti^ behind him. 

‘‘ ' What shall we do with the JMlbel^ ? ' sa^J^Harlau to 
•the crowd. 

Han^ cm ! ’ crie(> the people. 

“ No,* says ' hang on to *em.* 

. And the boy was right^^That is what we intend to do, 
— 4>ang on to ’em. And, Sfeve,” suaid Mr. Li n(?oln, putting 
^his hand again on Virginia’s shoulder, “if you ha\e the 
sense I think you have, you’ll hang on, Ux>.” 

For an instant he stood smiling at their blushes, ^\jfe 
to .whom the power wjis given to set apart his ca»cs imd 
his troubles and partake of the happiness of othei*s. For 
^f ^ich was his happiness. 

m the Pr^i^cnt drew out his watch. “ Bless me ! ’* 
he said, “ I am ten minutes behind my appointment at the 
Department. Miss Virginia, you may care to thank the 
Major for the little service he hits done you. You can do 
so undisturbed here. Make youi'selves at home.” 

As opened the door he paused and looked back at 
tkem. The smile passed from his face, and an ineffable 
expression of longing — J tendeme.ss — came 

upon it. 

Then he was gone. 

For a space, while his spell was upon them, they did 
not stir. Then Stephen sought her eyes that had been 
m long denied him. They were not denied him now. It 
wasWirgini;i w)^o first found her voice, and she called him 
by his lAme. 

“ Oh, Stephen,” she said, “ how* sad he looked P* 

He was close tocher, at h(^ side. And he answeiy^ber 
• in the earnest tone which she knew so well. mT 

V Virginia, if I could have •had what I^mc^t wisb^ for 
in the^orlcj, I should have asked that you sHgi^ld know 
Abraham LinJhln.” 

^en she* dropped her eyes, and «her breath Same 
qmckly. | 

‘ I — I might nave kfiown,” she anprdf^, ‘‘ I Might 
have known what he was. I had heai® of 


h L 
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I had seen him in you, and I did not know. Do yoy 
remember that day when we \^re in the summer-house 
together Glencpe, ago? When vou had come 
back from seeing him 

“ As yestercJayf* he ^aid. ' ^ . 

“ You were changed then,” she said bravely. I saw 
it. Now I understand. It,;>ras because you had seen 
Mr. Lincolit.” 

“ When I saw him,” said Stephen, reverently, “ I knewi 
how^ttle and narrow I was.” ^ 

' ^hen, overcome by the incense of her presence, he 
diew her to him until her heart beat against h4s oyn. 
She did not resist, but lifted her face to him, and he kissed 
her. 

You love me, Virginia ! ” he cried. . 

“ Yes, Stephen,” she answered, low, more wonderful in 
her surrender than ever before. “ Yes — dear.^' Then she 
hid her face against his blue coat. '' I — I cannot help it. 
Oh, Stephen, how I have struggled against it I How I 
have tried to hate you, and couldn't. No, I couldn't. I 
tried to insult you, I did insult you. And when I saAv 
how splendidly you bore it,^I used to cry.” 

He kissed her brown hair. ^ 

I loved you through it all,” he saif^. Virgifaia ! 

“ Yes, dearest.” 

“ Virginia, did you dream of me ? ” 

She raised her head quickly, and awe was in her eyes. * 

“ How did you know ? ” * o -• ^ 

“ Because I dreamed of you,” he answered. “ Ahd those 
dreams used to linger with me half the day as I went 
about my work. I used to think of them as I sat in the 
saddle on the march.” 

‘‘ I too treasu]fed them,” she said. ‘‘ And I hated myself 
for doing ii.” 

“ Virg&iia, will you marry me ? ” 

" Yes.” 

To-morroev ? ” 

“ Ves, dear, to-morrow.” Failtly, “ I — I have no one 
but you — n<^w.” 
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Once more he drew her to him, and she gloried in his 
strength. ^ 

• God help me to cherish d^r,” h»^id, “and 
•guard you w^yi.” • 

Sjhe drew away fr<*n him, gciiMy, aJW •turned toward 
the window. * 

. “ See, Stephejj,” she cri(^ “ the sun has come* out at 
last." ^ • 

^ For a whil^they were ‘silent, looking out; th^drops 
glistened on blade and leaf, and the joyous new of 

w the earth entered into their hearts. ° ^ - 
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ANNAK LIS 

. . . ' 

It Virginia’s wish, and was therefore sacred. As 

fc/?^^*itephen, he little cared whither they went. And so 
fQund themselves on that bright afternoon in mid- 
April under the great trees that arch the unpaved streets 
of old Annapolis. 

They stopped by direction at a gate, an^ behind it was 
a green cluster of lilac •bushes, which iined the waflc to 
the big plum-coloured house which Lionel Carvel had built. 
Virginia remembered that down this walk on a certain 
day in J unc, a hundred years agone, Richard Carvel had 
led Dorothy Manners. 

They climbed the steps, tottering now with age anfi 
disuse, and Virginia playfully raised the big brass knocker, 
brown now, that Scipio ha(i been wont to polish until it 
shone. Stephen took from hit? pocket the clumsy key 
that General Carvel had given him, and turned it in the 
rusty lock. The door swung open, and Virginia stood in 
the hall of her ancestors. , 

It was musty and damp this day as ohe day when Richard 
had come back from England and found^ it vacant and 
his grandfather dead. But there, at the parting of the 
stairs, was the triple-arched window vhich he had de- 
scribed. Through it the yellow afternoon^ light was 
flooding now, even as then chequered by the branches 
in their firet fringe of green. But the tall clock which 
Lionel Carvel used to wind was at Calve, t House, with 
many another treasure. 

They weni up the stairs, and reverq^^tly they walked 
oyer the bare floors, .their footfe^'ls^ echoing through Che 
silent house. A score of scenes in her great-grandfather’s 
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•life came to Virginia, ^ere was the room — the corner 
one at the back of the main b^^ing, whitlf looked 
over the deserved garden — had bedtf Richard's 
mother's. She recalled how hehiyi stafei^into it on that 
suAmer'a day* after his return, and had flung open the 
shutters. The^wej^ open# now, for their locks Were off. 
The prie-dieu gone, ai^ the dresser. But the high 
l^d was there, stripped gf its poppy counterpj:^ and 
white curtainlf; and the steps by which she had ent^d it. 

And next they went into the great square room^fclmt 
had bgen Lionel Carvel's, and there, too, was the ro^y\ed 
oiT which the old gentleman had lain with the ^out, while 
jRichard read to him from the Spectator. One side of it 
looked out on ^he trees in Freshwater Lixne, and the other 
acrt"^ the roof of^he low h^sc opposite to where the sun 
danced on the blue and white waters of the Chesapeake. 

“ Honey," said Virginia, as they stood in the deep recess 
of the window, wouldn't it be nice if wo could live here 
always, away from the world ? Just^ wo two ! But you 
would never be content to do that," she sai(^, smiling 
reprqpchfully. You are the kind of man who must be 
in the midst of things. In ^ little while you will have 
far more besides me to think about." 

He was quick to batch the note of sadness in her voice. 
And he drew her to him. 

, “ We all have our duty to perform in the world, dear," 
he unswered, “ It CSlnnot be all pleasure." 

‘‘ Yoi^ — i^ou^Puritan ! " she cried. “ To think that I 
should have married a Puritan I * What would my great- 

S ’eat-great-greatrgrandfath^ say, who was such a staunch 
oyalist ? Why, I think I can see him frowning at me 
now, from the door, in his Jblue velvet coat and silver- 
laced waistcoat." ^ 

lie wai^ viell punished," retorted Stephen ; •^his own 
gramdson wa^ a Whig, and seems to ha\p married a woman 
of-fepirit." 

She tuj(/d spirit," ^i<| Virginia. “ I am sure th'St she 
did not allow my great-grandfather to kiss^her — unless 
she waited to." 
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And she looked up at him, half smiling, half pouting; 
fether ^^fiwitchinga^^ ^ 

“From tTriat I hear he was soii>ethiag of a man,” 

said Stephen. “ perhaps ne did it a^\y^\ay”' 

“ I am glad that Marlborougfe^Street isn't a crowfled 
thorougiifare,” said Virginia. ^ 

When the^ had seen the cfik'ing rooni^-ftdth its carvecf 
mantel^, and silver door-knobs,, and 'the ballroom in the 
wing^hey came out, and Stephen locked tfle door again. 

Y walked around the house, and stood looking down 
t^ terraces, — once stately, but crumbled now,— where 
Eiorothy hied danced on the green on Richard s birthday. 
Beyond and below was the spring-house, and there was^ 
the place where the brook dived under the.tuined w^f, — 
where Dorothy had wound into her hair the lilies or ^he 
valley before she sailed for London. 

The remains of a wall that had once held a balustrade 
marked the outlines of the formal garden. The trim 
hedges, for seventy years neglected, had ^own inconti- 
nent. The garden itself was full of wild green things 
coming up through the brown of last season's growth. 
Butin the grass the blue 'violets nestled, and Virginia 
picked some of these and put them in Stephen s coat. 

“ You must keep them always," she said, “ because we 
got them here.” 

They spied a seat beside a hoary trunk. Thei^ on, 
many a spring day Lionel Carvel had sat reading#his 
Gazette. And there they rested now. Ihe su?> hiyig 
low over the old-world gables in the street beyond the 
wall, and in the level rays an apjje tree dazzling 
white, like a bride. The sweet fragrance which the day 
draws from the earth lingered in the air. 

It was Virginia who broke the silence. 

“ Stepjsen, do you remember that fearful afternoon of 
the panic, when you came over from Anne Brinsmade’a to. 
reassure me ?y’ 

“ Yes, dear," he said. “ But whfat made you think of4t 
now?” 

She did not answer him directly. 
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• “ I believed what you said, Stephen. But you' were so 
strong, so calm, so sure yours^ I thinlj^hat made 
me angry when f thought hovy^ici#lous I«iu^t have^ 
been/* 


Hfe pressed h^r haiyj^^ 

"‘You were not ^ t**'^^ous^ J inny/* 

She laughetK-. 

^ I was not as ridici*lous ^s Mr. Cluyme witl? his bronze 
•block. But d(j|you know what I had under my Vm — 
fwhat I was saving of all the things I owned \ ’* 

“ No *’ he answered ; “ but I have often wondered.” 

She Dlushed. ^ • % 

►^“This house — this place made mo think of it. It was 
Q^5Uiy Manr^*s gown, and her necklace. I could not 
leaV^S^hem. Tne^ were all the remembrance I luwi of that 
night at Mr, Brinsmade’s gate, when we came so near 
0 each other.** 


“ Virginia,*’ he said, *‘some force that we cannot under- 
stand has brought us together, some force that we could 
not hinder. It is foolish for me to say so, but on that day 
of thb slave auction, when I first saw you, I hAd a pro- 
monmon about you that I hav^ never admitted until now, 
even to myself.’* 

She started. 


‘‘ Why, Stephen,” she cried, “ I felt the same way ! ” 
Atid then,” he continued quickly, “ it was strange 
that%I should have g«ne to Judge Whipple, who was an 
intimate^of yoift father’s — such a singular intimate. And 
then came your party, and Gloncoe, and that curious 
incident at t he 

“ When I was talking to the Prince, and looked up and 
saw you among all those people.” 

He laughed 

‘ Tpat wafe V^e most uncomfortable of all, for*n^.” 

. “Stephen,” she said, stirring the leaves at her feet, 
“ y6u fhight have taken me in your amts the night Judge 
Wkipple loied — if yotf j^ad wanted to. But you^were 
strong enough to resist. I love you all the more for that.’^ 

Again she said : — 
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St. Lbuis in the" author’s birthplace, and his home, — 
the home of those ttgids whon^e has known from child- 
ha^e treated him with unfaltering 

kindnes^.*^tte<4:)e^ tmh^ihey will beli«ve^tiim when he- 
says that onlycAf^ character^i^iyi^ loves are remini^ent 
of those he has known therS^^^Him cify hcfe a large 
populafton, — large enough iiicluri$]^^^||e types -that 

are to be fbund in the midaib Wes^. • 

Oi^ ^ Vord more. This book is \^tten ^ a time whery 
feelk^ ran , high. It has been necessar}^ to put sTiWlttgH 
stj^ch into the mouths of the characters. The breach^ 
t/fat threatened our country's existence is healilid iy>w, 
^here is ho side but Abraham Lincoln's side. And this ^ 
side, with all reverence and patriotism, Jhe author^ ha^, 
tried to take. 

Abraham Lincoln loved the South as weli.as the J^orth. 


THE END 
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